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Anlnn ^AR5 - 1918 

EEPOET OF THE C02D|l^^]M4Pc^ T ^l^9ft]r. 

JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 

San Juan, P. R.. August 10, 1915. 

Sir: In accordance with section. 25 of the organic act providing for civil government 
for Porto Rico, I have the honor to transmit herewith the fifteenth annual report of 
the department of education covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, The report 
herewith submitted is composed of two parts — narrative and statistical. In the narra- 
tive report an effort has been made to place before the readers sufficient information 
regarding the school system as a whole and its intimately related parts, to enable them 
to understand the organization and at the same time get an insight into the different 
phases of the work. The statistical tables have been inserted mainly for those who 
wish to make a closer study of the school system, either as a whole or for any separate 
municipality. 

The commissioner of education left the island April 28, and his resignation took 
effect May 15. Since the former date I have been discharging the duties of the office 
as provided by law. 

The commissioner completed nearly three years of his term of office of four years. 
During these three years the school system of Porto Rico has made gratifying progress 
along all lines, and especially in industrial education. 

The introduction of manual training and agriculture for boys and home economics 
for girls in the graded schools and the extension of these subjects in the continuation 
and high school curricula, together with the introduction of music, drawing, and 
handicrafts, the muscular system of writing, and calisthenics as required subjects in 
all graded schools have molded the school system on the lines approved for the most 
progressive school systems in the United States. The Porto R'.can boy or girl who 
enjoys these privileges is also fortunate in being brought up in a bilingual system, for 
which he should be extremely thankful. 

During the three years provision has been made for the erection of five modem 
high-school buildings, two of which have been finished, equipped, and occupied; one 
will be ready for occupancy in September and another will be constructed at an early 
date. The fifth, in San Juan, is being delayed for various reasons. Many new build- 
ings have also been erected for graded and rural schools. 

The number of different pupils actually enrolled in all schools, including special 
schools, reached a grand total of 207,010 for the school year 1913-14. It is to be 
regretted that the necessity for economy forced a considerable reduction in the expendi- 
tures for 1914-15, which necessarily brought about a corresponding decrease in the 
number of pupils accommodated in the schools. 

The future, however, is bright, and in closing this letter of transmittal I wish to 
express my sincerest appreciation of the services rendered by the members of the 
office force of the department, all of whom have placed their personal Interests second 
to the cause of education, as well as for the faithful services of the supervisors and 
teachers and the sympathetic support of the school boards, without which this progress 
-would not have been possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. A. Barlow. 
Acting Commissioner of Education. 

The Governor of Porto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R. 

ORGANIZATION, 

The island of Porto Rico is divided for administrative purposes into 74 political 
units known as municipalities. These municipalities consist generally of an urban 
center and outlying rural territory subdivided into barrios or wards. Every four years 
the qualified voters of each municipality elect a school board composed of three mem- 
bers, who elect from their number a president and a secretary and appoint a treasurer 
to disburse their funds. The school district is thus coterminous with the municipality 
and the jurisdiction of the school board extends equally over the urban and the rural 
territory. The school boards have charge of all school buildings located within their 
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districts; they have power to erect, repair, remodel, and improve school property, 
and may, within certain limitations, contract indebtedness, borrow money, or issue 
bonds for this purpose; they provide suitable furniture and equipment tor all the 
schools in their respective districts except high schools; appoint janitors, suspend 
pupils from the schools, subject" to the approval of the commissioner of education; 
may suspend teachers pending the action of this officer; and elect all rural, graded, 
and principal teachers subject to the approval of the commissioner. 

The school boards have two ordinary sources of revenue— 25 per cent of 90 per cent 
of the municipal property tax and a special tax known as " the school tax" consisting 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent on all real and personal property within the municipality. 
While this school tax is purely optional, its maximum is generally imposed by the 
municipalities. These two taxes produce yearly about half a million dollars. 

Previous to the beginning of each fiscal year, school boards submit to the com- 
missioner of education a detailed statement of tneir projected expenditures for that 
year, and the approval of such a budget by the commissioner is the warrant for the 
expenditure of tne school funds as thus s^t forth. Subsequent transfers of funds 
from one subhead to another within the budget necessitate separate approval. By 
virtue of the powers conferred on him in the organic act the commissioner of education 
is the controller and auditor of all expenditures incurred for education on the island, 
and consequently he may reject any expenditure illegally incurred. 

The schools of the island are divided into five classes: Rural, graded, continuation, 
high, and special, the latter class comprising night, music, drawing, agriculture, 
industrial and all other schools not otherwise classified. These shall be described in 
detail further on. 

For the purpose of supervision, the island is divided at present into 41 districts, 
classified as follows: First, municipalities having 100 schools or more; second, munici- 
palities having between 50 and 99 schools; third, municipalities or groups of munici- 
Salities containing less than 50 schools. There are 2 first, 3 second, and 36 third class 
istricts. Although the law provides for an automatic increase in the number of 
districts, since no district of tne third class may contain more than 50 schools, the 
number has remained stationary in recent years because the insular legislature has 
made no provision for the increase of supervising principals in the annual budget. 
In charge of each district there is a supervising official known as supervising principal, 
appointed by the commissioner of education and acting as his immediate representa- 
tive. In districts of the first class this officer receives $1,500, with an allowance of 
1240 for bouse and office rent, and, in those of the second $1,300, with the same allow- 
ance. In districts of the third class the salary is $1,100, with the same allowance 
for rent and an extra allowance of $200 for traveling expenses in districts of more than 
one municipality. 

The supervising principal is ex officio a member of the school hoard and enti- 
tled to participate in its discussions, to receive notice of its meetings, to examine 
its minutes, records, and accounts in like manner as a duly elected member of the 
board, but ne is not entitled to vote. He shares with the school board the right to- 
assign the teachers to their respective grades and schools. In addition, he performs 
any duties prescribed for him by the commissioner, and he is required by law to 
submit an annual report covering the work of his district. He has an office equipped 
in accordance with the importance and dignity of his position and he keeps regular 
office hours, but the greater part of his time is spent visiting the schools ana advising 
the teachers. 

At the head of the educational system of the island stands the commissioner of 
education, appointed for a term of four years or at the pleasure of the President of the 
United States, with full power of appointment over all subordinates except certain 
classes of teachers. He is empowered to determine the course of study, the length 
of the school year within limitations prescribed by law and the length of the school 
day. He is in charge of the examination and certification of teachers, and no expendi- 
ture of public moneys for school purposes, on the part of either of the school boards 
or any of his subordinates in the department, can be made without his approval. 
He is a member of the executive council (the upper huuse of the insular 1< gislature), 
ex officio president of the board of trustees of the university and of the insular library. 

The commissioner is assisted in his administrative functions by a personnel, 
organized as follows: An assistant commissioner, a secretary of the department and a 
division of records, of which the secretary is the chief, a division of property and 
accounts with chief, a division of school board accounts with chief, three general 
superintendents, a special supervisor of Spanish, a special supervisor of athletics 
and playgrounds, a special supervisor of manual training, a special supervisor of 
home economics, a special supervisor of agriculture, a special supervisor of music, 
a special supervisor of drawing, and clerical help to the number of 20. 
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The assistant commissioner is the head of the division of supervision, composed 
of the three general superintendents, the special supervisors, and the supervising 
principals; as such, he directs their activities. Due to the numerous duties devolving 
upon the commissioner by virtue of his position as member of the executive council, 
the assistant has to relieve him of much detail work. In the absence of the com* 
missioner from the island he assumes the responsibilities of the office except legislative 
duties and as president of the board of trustees of the university. 

The chief duties of the general superintendents are the organization and super- 
vision of the school system as a whole, the preparation of questions for teachers' 
examinations, the holding of oral examinations for the authorization to teach in English, 
and the inspection and condemnation of unserviceable school property. In addition 
to these, they represent the commissioner at teachers' conferences, where they speak, 
examine books and manuscripts submitted for use in the schools, and advise the 
commissioner regarding the preparation of courses of study. The duties of the special 
supervisors are indicated by their titles. The special supervisors of manual training, 
home economics, agriculture, music, and drawing are connected with the University 
of Porto Rico. 

The division of records handles all the details which arise from the examination 
and certification of teachers; keeps all documents and official records; files all official 
correspondence; prepares all statistics in connection with the work of the school 
system and, in general, aids the commissioner in all matters not pertaining strictly to 
the other organized divisions. 

The division of property and accounts handles all the work in connection with the 
purchase, distribution and custody of books, supplies, and all office and school prop- 
erty bought and furnished by the department; it prepares and certifies the pay rolls of 
all teachers and employees paid by the department and keeps a record of their ab- 
sences as well as the civil service records. 

The division of school board accounts handles all the work in connection with the 
approval of school board budgets and the examination and audit of all school board 
accounts; prepares all data relative to the financial standing of school boards, required 
to pass upon tne advisability of granting them authorization to contract indebtedness, 
borrow money or issue bonds; handles all details arising from the selection and pur- 
chase of sites by school boards for the construction and repair of buildings submitted 
by school boards, or when these are referred to the department of the interior for 
expert advice, it is done through this division. 

The revenues of the department of education originate in yearly appropriations from 
the insular legislature; its largest items go to pay the salaries of all the teachers in 
the service, supervising officials and members of the central office and for textbooks 
and supplies. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The rural schools are located in the barrios or rural subdivisions of the municipali- 
ties. Of the 1,200,000 inhabitants which comprise the total population of the island, 
about 79 per cent live in this rural area and about 70 per cent of them are illiterate. 1 
At the present time there are approximately 331,233 children of school age (between 
5 and 18 years) living in the barrios. Of these only 91,966, or 27 per cent were enrolled 
in the rural schools at any time during the past year. This shows a decrease from the 
figures reported last year, but the fact is accounted for by an order issued from the 
central office prohibiting rural teachers from enrolling more than 80 pupils. In some 
of the populous barrios the teachers were enrolling 150 pupils and sometimes more. 
Inasmuch as neither the material conditions of the school buildings nor the profes- 
sional equipment of the teachers justified such a burden, it was deemed wise, even 
in the face of an overwhelming school population for which no provision is made, to 
limit the enrollment to a size compatible with a semblance of efficiency. The average 
number of pupils belonging during the year to the rural schools was 76,341. The 
average number of teachers at work in these schools was 1 ,243. This figure includes a 
number of teachers whose salary was paid by the school boards from their surplus 
funds. The corps of teachers for the entire island is fixed by the legislature each year 
when the appropriations to pay their salaries are made, the commissioner being 
charged with its distribution among the various municipalities, but the school boards 
may. within certain limitations, increase the number allotted to them provided they 
pay their salaries from any surplus funds at their disposal. The average number of 
pupils taught by each teacher was about 63. The average daily attendance was 69,786, 
or 89.7 per cent, which gives an average of about 58 pupils receiving instruction daily 

1 The Federal Census Bureau classifies as illiterate any person 10 years of age or over who is unable to 
write, regardless of his ability to read. 
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from each teacher. About 59 per cent of the pupils were boys and 41 per cent girls. 
The average age of all pupils in the rural schools was 10.1 

The above figures phow, in a way, the magnitude of the problem to be solved before 
the people of Porto Rico can ascume in full the duties and privileges of self-government. 
That enormous mass of illiterates, in its primitive, uncured condition, is not safe 
timber to build the good ship of state. We realize that there are serious social and 
economic problems to be solved before the people of Porto Rico reach the desired 
eoal. But the pioneer work must be done by the rural school. Those people must be 
Drought to a realization of their condition and to wish to improve it. Tne rural school, 
adapted more and more to actual conditions, is the one agency that can bring this 
about. At present, we are making provision for less than one-third of the rural school 
population, it is as if we had an enormous debt and our resources did not permit us 
to pay the interest on it. The problem calls for heroic measures. 

The following table shows, in outline, the course of study in operation in the rural 
schools: 
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Of the 1,243 teachers in charge of the rural schools during the past year, 1,127, or 91 
per cent, had double enrollment, i. e., one group of 40 pupils or leas in the monungfor 
three hours and another similar group in the afternoon for the same period. The 
distribution of time among the various subjects of the curriculum depends, of course, 
on whether the school has double enrollment or not, as well as on the number of grades 
grouped in any one session. The following typical programs show the time 
distribution: 

Suggestive program for a four-grade rural ushooU 

MORNINO SESSION. 





Time. 


Duration. 


First * A." 


First rt B. M 






0.00-9.10 


10 minutes. 


OPENING- EXERCISES. 






0.10- 0.25 


15 minutes. 


Lecture. 


Seat work. 






0.25-9.40 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


Lecture. 






9.40- 9.55 


15 minutes. 


Writing. 


Writing. 






9.55-10.10 


15 minutes. 


Arithmetic. 


Seat work. 






10. 10-10. 15 


5 minutes. 


PHYSICAL ' EXERCISER. 






10.15-10.30 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. | Arithmetic. 






1 1.30-10. 45 


15 minutes. 


RECESS. 






10.45-11.00 


15 minutes. 


Language. 


I engauge. 






11.00-11.15 


15 minutes. 


Lecture. 


Seat work. 






11.15-11.30 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


Lecture. 






11.30-11.45 


15 minutes. 


Writing or man- 
ual work. 


Writing or man* 
ual work. 






11.45-12.00 


15 minutes. 


Nature study. 


Nature study. 






AFTERNOON SESSION. 




Time. 


Duration. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


1.00-1.10 


10 minutes. 




OPENING EXERCISES. 




1.10-1.25 


15 minutes. 


Arithmetic. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


1.25-1.40 


15 minutes. 


Written arithme- 
tic. 
Writing. 
Spanish. 


Arithmetic. 


Problems. 


1.40-1.55 


15 minutes. 


Writing. 
Study Spanish. 


Arithmetic. 


1.55-2.10 


15 minutes. 


Study 8panlsh. 


2. 10-2. 15 


5 minutes. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


2.15-2.30 


15 minutes. 


Written Snanish. | Spanish. | Study Spanish. 


2.30-2.45 


15 minutes. 


RECESS. 


2.45-3.00 


15 minutes. 


Agriculture or na- 
ture study. 














3.00-3.15 


15 minutes. 


Study of English. 


Written Spanish. 


Spanish or hy- 


3.15-3.30 


15 minutes. 


English. 


Study. English. 
English. 


giene. 
Written work. 


3.30-3.45 


15 minutes. 


Study. 


Study. 


3.45-4.00 


15 minutes. 


Study. 


Study. 


/English 3. 
\Geograohy 2. 




MORNING SE8STON. 






Time. 


Duration. 


First. 


Fdarth. 






9.00-9.10 


10 minutes. 


OPENING I 


1XERCTSE8. 






9.10- 9.25 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


Arithmetic. 






9. 25- 9. 40 


15 minutes. 


Lecture. 


Seat work. 






9.40- 9.55 


15 minutes. 


Writing. 


Writin*. 






9.55-10.10 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


Spanish. 






10.10-10.15 


5 minutes. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 






10.15-10.30 


15 minutes. 


Arithmetic. | Seat work. 






10.30-10.45 


15 minutes. 


RECESS. 






10.45-11.00 


15 minutes. 


Agriculture. 


\griculture. 






11.09-11.15 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


English. 






11.15-11.30 


15 minutes. 


Language (3). 
Nature study (2). 


Seat work. 






11.30-1145 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


/Hygiene (2). 
\Oeography (3). 






11.45-12.00 


15 minutes. 


Lectnra. 


Seat work. 
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Suggestive program Jor a four-grade rural school— Continued. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 



Time. 


Duration. 


Second. 


1 

Third. 


1.00-1.10 


10 minutes. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


1.10-1.25 


15 minutes. 


Arithmetic. 


Seat work. 


1.25-1.40 


15 minutes* 


Seat work. 


Arithmetic. 


1.40-1.55 


15 minutes. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


1. 55-2. 10 


15 minutes. 


Lectura. 


Seat work. 


2. 10-2. 15 


5 minutes. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


2.15-2.30 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. | Spanish. 


2.30-2.45 


15 minutes. 


BECE8S. 


2.45-3.00 


15 minutes. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


3.00-3.15 


15 minutes. 


Eritffeh. 


Seat work. 


3.16-3.30 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


English. 


3.30-3.45 


15 minutes. 


/Language (3). 
V'ature study (2). 


Seat work. 


3.45-4.00 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


/Language (3). 
\:Tature study (2). 



Suggestive program for a three-grade rural school. 

MORNING SESSION. 



Time. 



9.00-9.10 

9.10- 9.25 

9.25- 9.40 

9.40- 9.55 

9,55-10. J4 

10. 10-10. 15 

10.15-10.30 

10.30-10.45 

10.45-11.00 

11.00-11.15 

11.15-11.30 

11.30-11.45 

11. 45-12. on 



Duration. 



10 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
5 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 
15 minutes. 



First "A." 



First 'B." 



OPENING 

Lectura. 
Seat work. 
Writing. 
Arithmetic. 



exercises. 
Seat work, 
lectura. 
Writing. 
Seat work. 



Seat work. 

Language. 
Seat work. 
Lectura. 
Seat work. 
Nature study. 



physical exercises. 



Arithmetic. 
recess. 

Seat work. 
Language. 
Seat work. 
Lectura. 
Nature study. 



AFTERNOON 8ESSION. 



Time. 


Duration. 


Second. 


Third. 


1.00-1.10 


10 minutes. 


OPENING 1 


EXERCISES. 


1. 10-1. 25 


15 minutes. 


Arithmetic. 


Seat work. 


1.25-1.40 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


Arithmetic. 


1.40-1.55 


15 minutes. 


Writing. 


Writine. 


1.55-2.10 


15 mfnntes. 


Lectura. 


8<»at work. 


2. 10-2. 15 


5 minutes. 


PHYSICAL 1 


EXERCISES. 


2.15-taO 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


SDanish. 


2.30-143 


15 minutes. 


rec 


ESS. 


2.45-3.00 


15 minutes. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


3^00-3.15 


15 minutes. 


English. 


Seat work. 


3.15-3.30 


15 minutes. 


Seat work. 


English. 


3.30-3.45 


15 minutes. 


Language (3). 


Seat work. 


3.45-4.00 


15 minutes. 


feature study (2). 
\Seat work. 


Language (3). 
Nature study (2). 



As shown in the outline, the course of study of the rrral schools extends over a 
period of six years. Of the 91,966 different pupils enrolled in the rural schools during 
the year, 49.1 per cent were found in the first grade, 25.7 per cent in the second, 15.9 
per cent in the third, 8.4 per cent in the fourth, and the remaining 0.9 per cent in 
the fifth and sixth grades. Of the total enrollment 93.2 per cent were on half time, 
the remaining 6.8 per cent receiving instruction six hours daily. 

Any enrichment of the rural course of study has been necessarily conditioned by 
the meager professional equipment of the rural teaching force, many of whom entered 
the service with nothing more than a common-school education and a few scraps of 
information about school management gotten together for the examination . Up to the 
present the academic requirements for admission to the examinations for the rural 
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license have been limited to the eighth-grade diploma or it* equivalent, and th.e 
examinations for the obtention of the licence have covered the following Bubject**: 
English, Spanish, arithmetic, history of the United States and of Porlo Rico, gi*ogr»- 
phv, elementary physiology and hygiene, nature study, and methods of teaching, 
it has been announced already that in all probability candidates for the rural licence 
will have to present four high-school credits for admission to the examinations. The 
excess of teachers now obtaining and the increasing output of the normal school wi 11 
afford opportunity for selection and will raine the standard of efficiency of the force. 
At its last quarterly meeting the board of trustees of the University of Porto Rico 
voted to raise the entrance requirements of the normal department from four high- 
school credits to eight. In view of this, the department of education will probably 
increase the requirements for admission to the examinations for the rural licence 
sufficiently to bring them up to the standard established by the board of trustees for 
admission to the normal department of the university. 

The rural teachurs are elected by the school boards, subject to the approval of the 
commissioner of education, who pays their .-alary from an insular appropriation. The 
teachers are divided into three salary clas?e.*. as follows: Third class, $40; second, 
$45; third, $50. All rural teachers begin at the $40 salary, and after three years of 
experience pass to the $45 class and after five years to the $50 claps. La*t year all 
rural teachers received a salary of $38 only, due to financial embarrassment. 

The rural schools were housed in 1,193 r-eparate buildings, containing a total of 1,250 
classroom.*. 1 Of the e 1,193 rural building? 320 are owrjed by the tt-hool board* and 
were e-pecially con.-tructed for school purposes from plans approved by the depart- 
ment of education and the eanitary officials. Moe-t of the rural :-chooi buildings con- 
tain but one room, although not a few have two, three, and even four, the tendency 
toward the centralized school growing steadily. In all, 24 new rural school build- 
ings have been erected during the year. Most of thepe are frame structures, but 
some are built of reinforced concrete and have a very pleasing appearance. 

All equipment, except textbooks and supplies, is furni: hed by the school beards. 
The department recommends the following minimum equipment for every rural 
school: 

(1) Pupils' desks — (a) 50 single desks, or (6) 30 double desks of size 3, 4, and 5, 
equipped with inkwells, or (c) 10 tables and benches of sizes equivalent to Noh. 3, 
4, and 5, equipped with inkwells and receptacle for books and papers. Each table 
should have ample capacity for five pupils. 

2) Teacher's desk : with drawer, lock, and key. 

3) A bookcase 10 inches bv 4 by 6 feet. 

4) Not less than 25 linear feet of blackboard, placed 30 inches from the floor. 

5) A large filter — 5 or 6 gallons capacity — and bn sh. 

6) Individual drinking cupe and capes to contain them. 

7) Wanh basin, stand for basin, towel rack, 2 towels, 2 pails, and brooms. 

8) A clock. 

9) A hand bell. 

10) A waste basket. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 



There is a graded system of schools organized in every urban center, and practically 
all comprise the eight elementary grades. These schools are taught by the following 
classes of teachers: Engish graded teachers, principal teachers, and teachers of Eng- 
lish. Whenever budgetary provi-ion is made, the force is augmented by special 
teacher* of music, drawing, manual training, home economics, Spani h, etc. 

The English graded teachers are native Porto Ricans. They receive a license to 
teach in the graded system* upon the ba^is of an elementary certificate from the 
insular normal school or, with certain limitations, from any other accredited normal 
school, college, or univer ity in the United States; upon a first-class teacher's licence 
from any State or county in the United States; or upon the basi? of an examination 
in the following subject**: English, Spani h, arithmetic, geography, history of the 
United States and of Porto Rico, pedagogy, nature study, elementary physiology 
and hygiene, and civil government of the United States and of Porto Rico. Candi- 
date* for admission to these examinations must have had at least one year's experi- 
ence as teachers. Their authorization to teach in English is granted upon the Wis 
of a special oral examination, conducted by one of the general pupenn ten dents <r 
some other official from the central office. Generally, these teachers are in charge of 
all the work in grades one to six, both inclusive, as well as the Spanish of the two 
upper grades. 

i This includes urban rural schools. 
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The principal teachers receive a license to teach as such upon the presentation of a 
diploma from the insular normal school, of, with certain limitations, from any other 
accredited normal school, college, or university in the United State*; upon a first-class 
teacher's license from any State or county in the United States; or upon the basin of 
an examination in the subjects required for the grade*! license and, in addition thereto, 
elementary physics, Spanish literature, English literature, algebra, and geometry. 
Candidates for the examinations for this license must have had at least two years 9 
experience as teachers. The principals are in charge of buildings containing eight 
or more separate classrooms, and while they do not teach any grade they are expected 
to do some teaching and to substitute for absent teachers whenever circumstances so 
demand it. They are responsible to the commissioner of education, or his repre- 
sentatives, for the organization, discipline, and distribution of work «.n their schools, 
and to the school boards for the care of the buildings and other school property. Due 
to lack of funds, the number of principal teachers contracted as such is very limited, 
peldom exceeding 10 for the entire island, The duties belonging to them are per- 
formed by acting principals, who are contracted as grade teachers* and who devote 
to the duties of the position the time not taken up by their grade teaching. •Provision 
was made for 100 of these officers for the past year. Thev received an additional com- 
pensation of $5 a month. Acting principals may be placed in charge of buildings 
containing four separate classrooms. 

The teachers of English are nearly all Americans, generally graduates of colleges or 
normal schools in the United States. In the early years of the American occupation 
they were, as the name of the class implies. teacheWof English assigned to the various 
graded school systems, giving instruction from room to room in the English language. 
By this plan the pupils received an hour or two of special instruction in English each 
day, but since all the other subjects of the curriculum were taught in Spanish unsatis- 
factory progress was made in English. In view of this, the plan was abandoned and 
the teachers of English are now placed in charge of one or more of the upper grades 
and pve instruction in all the subjects of the curriculum except Spanish. The law 
requires that at least one teacher of English be assigned to jeacn municipality main- 
taining a graded system, which, under present conditions, means the 74 organized 
municipalities. The total number of teachers of this class provided by the budget 
for last year was 110. the large municipalities receiving allotments varying from 2 to 12. 

The salaries of the English graded teachers are fixed by law at $65,*$70. and $75 per 
school month. All English graded teachers, with the exception of those who graduate 
from the insular normal school, begin at the $65 salary, and after having taught for three 
years pass to the $70 salary, and after five years to the $75 salary. Graduates of tbe 
normal school are placed in the $70 class immediately upon beginning work. The 
principal teachers are divided into three salary classes on the same basis as the English 
graded teachers, as follows: $80. $85, and $90*per school month. Teachers of English 
are paid salaries ranging from $80 to $90 per school month, according to their qualifica- 
tions. Due to financial embarrassment and budgetary provisions, all English graded 
teachers received last year a monthly salary of $65. the principals $75, and the teachers 
of English $75. All English graded and principal teachers are appointed by the 
school boards, subject to the approval of the commissioner of education. The teachers 
of English, as well as all the special teachers, are appointed directly by the com- 
missioner of education. The salary of all these classes of teachers is paid by the 
department of education from an insular appropriation. 

Approximately 21 per cent of the total population of the island live within urban 
limits, and among these there is a school population of about 88.000. The total 
number of pupils enrolled in the graded schools at any time during the year was 
65,428, or 74 per cent of the population of school age. and the average number belong- 
ing was 55,378, or 63 per cent. These figures also show a decrease due to an order from 
the central office limiting the enrollment of all classrooms to a maximum of 50 and 
advising all teachers with double enrollment not to take more than 40 pupils per 
session unless it should be necessary to do so to accommodate pupils who had been in 
school the previous year. The graded schools were taught by an average of 1.070 
teachers, which means an average enrollment of 56 pupils per teacher. The average 
daily attendance was 52,417, or 94.2 per cent, which gives an average of about 54 
pupils receiving instruction daily from each teacher. About 52 per cent of the 
pupils were boys and 48 yer cent ^irls. 

The following table gives in outline the course of study of the graded schools: 
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The graded schools were housed in 301 separate buildings, containing 1,199 rooms. 
Of the 301 urban' buildings, 129 belong to the school boards and were constructed 
"especially for school purposes. The majority of these buildings are made of rein* 
forced concrete and are comfortable, substantial structure b of a type of architecture 
adapted to tropical climates. They contain from 1 to 22 separate classrooms. he 
larger buildings are unsatisfactory. They make it necessary to group in them chil- 
dren of all grades both elementary and secondary and they seldom or never have 
«deouate space for playground facilities in keeping with the needs of such a diversify ed 
•enrollment. The 12-room building should be the maximum; the 8-room building 
«eems to be the ideal. During the past year nine new buildings were erected for the 
•graded schools. All these schools are equipped with modern and sanitary furniture 
as good as the best. 

The average number of urban schools functioning each term of the year was 1,333. 
Of the 1,070 teachers at work in the urban system, 311 had double enrollment and 48 
were* engaged in special work and were not in charge of rooms. The force was com- 
posed of 347 male teachers and 723 female. Practically all the pupils enrolled in 
the first and second grades were on double enrollment. Of the 65,428 enrolled at 
any time during the year in the urban system, 27.3 per cent were found in the first 
-grade, 20.7 per cent in the second, 15.5 per cent in the third, 11.9 per cent in the 
fourth, 8.9 per cent in the fifth, 6.5 per cent in the sixth, 5.1 per cent in the seventh, 
and 4.1 per cent in the eighth. Of the total enrollment, 53 per cent of the pupils 
were on full time and the remaining 47 per cent on half time. The average age of 
all the pupils was 10.9. 

CONTINUATION 8CHOOL8. 

The continuation schools are maintained in the larger urban centers where no com- 
plete high schools have been established. They offer a course in secondary instruc- 
tion extending generally oyer two years and based chiefly upon manual training for 
the boys and home economics for the girls. In addition to these vocational branches, 
instruction is given in the following academic subjects: English, Spanish, algebra, 
plane geometry, commercial and industrial geography, general history, bookkeeping, 
and commercial arithmetic. Due to limited personnel the last two subjects are given 
only where conditions permit. The following table shows in outline the course of 
«tudy of the continuation schools: 

Outline of the course of study of the continuation schools. 



Subject 



English i. 



Spanish 1 . 



Bookkeeping 

Commercial arithmetic '.... 

Manual training*... 

Home economics*. 

Algebra* 



Industrial and commercial 
geography. 



Plane geometry. 
General history. 



Ninth grade. 



Emerson's Composition and 
Rhetoric, Ivanhoe, Sketch 
Book, Julias Caesar. 



Oram. Real Academia Mari- 
anela, Lecturas Esoogl- 
das,. Lectures Hispanas. 

Moore-Miner Bookkeeping 
and Business Practice. 

Moore's Commercial Arith- 
metic. 

Woodwork for boys 



Cooking and sewing for girls. 

Hawkes-Luby-Toutans or 
Wells' Essentials. 

Keller & Bishop's Industrial 
and Commercial Geog- 
raphy. 



Tenth grade. 



Emerson's Composition and 
Rhetoric. Deserted Vil- 
lage, Gray's Elegy. Frank- 
lin's Autobiography, An- 
cient Mariner. 

Gram. Real Academia, 
Novelas Cortas, Ayudate, 
jQuiln es tills? 

Moore-Miner Bookkeeping 
and Business Practice. 

Moore's Commercial Arith- 
metic. 

Advanced woodwork for 
boys. 

Advanced cooking and sew- 
ing for girls. 

Wentworth's Plane Geome- 
try. 
Myers' General History...., 



Recita- 
tions 

week. 



Mn> 

utes 

daily. 



M 



M 



W 



5 


W 


5 


W 


5 


W 


5 


M 



M 



> One classic read in class each semester. 

* Bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic are elective with algebra and plane geometry. 

• No textbook. 

< As far as quadratics, 
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The continuation-school teachers are selected principally upon their ability to 
give instruction in either manual training or home economic*, but 'preference i* fiven 
to those who have bad sufficient preparation to enable them to teach the academic 
subject* offered in the continuation hchools, except Spanish. In the majority of tlie 
towns, however, the continuation -school teachers teach their vocational specialty 
to the seventh and eighth grades, tho regular gmde teachers relieving them from 
the duty of teaching an equal number of acidetnic classes in the continuation grades. 
Ordiparily, two continuation teachers are assigned to each svstem maintaining a 
continuation school, one of them competent to take charge of the manual-train uig- 
work and tho other of the home economics. These teachers are appointed directly 
by the commissioner of education and receive a monthly salary of $80. The equip- 
ment furnished for manual training and home economics usually provides accommo- 
dation for from 12 to 24 boys or eirls. 

During the past year continuation schools were maintained in 30 urban centers. 
These schools were in charge of 51 teacher*, one of whom was paid by a school board. 
The total number of pupils enrolled in these schools during Ine year was 1,287 — 294 
in the tenth and 993 in the ninth. There were 636 boys and 651 girls. The average 
number of pupils belouging was 1,058 and the averagecLiily attendance 990. 

There is a demand for secondary instruction which the department of education 
is beginning to be unable to meet. The tteudy ir create in school facilities c<*a*e<r 
a y°ar ago, when the record enrollment of 207,010 pup'ls in the public-school e»y.-tem 
wa.4 established. We have actually less teachers than we had fast year. The large 
number^ of pupils enrolled in the lower grades are moving up into the upper {rradej 
and seeking admission into the recondary schools. Last year a good many applicants 
had t) be refused admission in the continuation schools* for lack of accommodation. 
Tiie problem will become more acute every day, and before long the department 
will race the necessity of curtailing the number of secondary schools. It is very 
doubtful whether the insular gjvernmenl can make provision without limitation for 
the p dpi Is now enrolled in the elementary schools who wish to continue their edu 
cation. It seems at this time that the financial burden for the support of e econ<?»ry 
education will have to be borne partly by the municipalities and partly by the parents 
who enroll their children in those r»cliools. The insular government in all probability 
will n »t be able to continue to increase the primary schools and also take care of and 
piv all the expenses of pupils wishing a secondary education. Next vear the pupils 
will hi' required to pay tor their books and supplies. Before long it will bo necessary,, 
perhaps, to require the municipalities to provide all the general equipment and pay 
pirt of the salaries. This may necessitate, in some cases, the charging of a sinalf 
t lit ion fee. At any rate, it seems imporsihle that the insular government can con- 
tinue v^ry long to meet the educational demand at the two ends; that is, the demand 
for an extension of elementary schools and of secondary schools and to pay, at the 
same time, all the expenses incurred. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the continuation schools, complete high schools are established at 
San Juan, Ponce, Mayuguez, Arecibo, Humacao, and Fajardo. These schools offer 
four- year courses of instruction in English, Spanish, Latin, science, mathematics, 
home economics, and manual training. Two-year courses are offered in history and 
French. Commercial subjects are also taught 2 the following subjects being given: 
Commercial law, one-half year; commercial arithmetic, one year; commercial corre- 
spondence in both English and Spanish, one year each; bookkeeping, two and one- 
half years; shorthand, three years: and typewriting, four years. Two years of work 
is required in either home economics or manual training of all students, except those 
electmc commercial subjects. 

The basis of admission to these high .-chools is the common-echool diploma received 
by all students that satisfactorily complete the work of the eighth grade, but admission 
may also be obtained by examination or by certificate from schools of acknowledged 
standing. The work done compare* favorably with that of the secondary schools of 
the United State*, and student** graduated from these high schools find ready entrance 
to the loading colleges and universities of the United States. Graduation in the past 




more easy than hitherto, the number of points required for graduation in 1916 will 
be 34 and the number of points reqmred for graduation in 1917 and subsequent years 



will be 36. To secure a diploma in the general course in 1917 and subsequent years the 
following points are required in each subject: English, 8; Spanish, 6; mathematics 
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<»!gej>ra and geometry), 4; home economics or manual training, 4; and history, 2. 
All bitter points are elective. To cecure the diploma from the general coure in 1916 
the points specifically required are the same, with the exception that points in indi s- 
trial subjects will not be required. To secure a diploma from the commercial course 
a full four- year course h&s been definitely outlined embracing, in addition lo the 
commonly recognized commercial subjects a thorough drill in both Engli?h and 
Spanish f r the entire period. The short corr e leading to a commercial certificate 
Tiaving been abolished, no more ccmraercia.1 certifcates will be issued. 

The number enrolled in the high schools included in this report was 1.673, of which 
number 902 were boys and 771 were girls. The average daily enrollment was 1,415 
and the averse dailv attendance was 1.331, or 94 per rent. Of those enrolled 52.2 
per cent was in the ninth grade 27 per cent in the tenth grade. 13.3 per cent in the 
eleventh grac'e, and 7.5 per rent in the twelfth grade. If to this number enrolled 
in the estahli hed high schools be added that of the continuation schools, which was 
993 in the ninth grade and 294 in the tenth grade, the aggregate enrollment of the 
secondary schools was 2.9 0. not including those pursuing: secondary school work in 
the high-school department of the University of Porto Rico, which is a substantial 
increase in enrollment oyer that of preceding years. 

The total number of diplomas issued by the department to graduates of these high 
schools in June, 1915. was 94, a dec reaee from the number issued the preceding vear. 
This decrease was due to two reasons: First, a lartre number of forrth-year students 
were included in the students that withdrew from the central high school at San 
Juan; secondly, a considerable number of fovrth-year students from the various 
high schools enrolled in the University ol Porto Rico,' as by so doing they were able to 
complete their secondary work in the univeivity high school and at the same time 
could complete subjects in other departments of the university. 

Great advance was made dvring the year in the erection of suitable high-school 
buildings. Hitherto all of these schools had been located in rented buildings or in 
school buildings not at all ad ay ted for high-school work; but the opening of the school 
year saw the high school at Hvmacao oc< upying a modern high-school building, while 
at Ponce and Arecibo the high-school brild'ngs were ne^ring completion. The 
Ponce High School was transferred to its permpnent quarters in the middle of the year; 
the Arec ibo High School . because of delays in the construe tion of the building, was not 
able to move during the ye*r. but will occupy its new building the coming school 
ye*r; at Mayaguez all arrangements have been made for a new high-school building 
to be completed before the close of the coming school year; at San Juan alone no 
progress has been made and the central high scnool must continue to occupy a struc- 
ture in no way suitable for high-school work. The expend itr re for these buildings 
was as follows: Humacao, $33.1C0; Arec ibo. $50,000; Ponce, $125,000. The build- 
ing at Ponce is not as yet finished and it will take considerably more money to com- 
plete it, so that its total cost will approximate $150,000. The building at Mavaguez is 
to cost $50,000. In addition to this expenriiti re for construction, the department has 
fully equipped these new brildings with the ne essary furniture and laboratory 
apparatus, so that from a material standpoint the secondary schools are in exceptionally 
good condition. 

The curtailment of the teaching force, however, coupled with the fact that the 
teaching corps was largely new and inexperienced, necessarily impaired the work of 
these schools. Because of the reduction of the salaries of some teachers and the 
inability to raise the salaries of others, many teachers did not return to Porto Rico. 
As a consequence, the corps of teachers in these high schools was largely new and 
some of them were inexperienced. The total number of teachers assigned to high 
schools had to be reduced from 67 to 58. This reduction of the teaching force had 
the following results: Hrst. in two high schools it became necessary to refuse enroll- 
ment to many first-year students; secondly, in some of the high schools it became 
impossible to offer electives in the higher grades; and thirdly, in all of the high 
schools, particularly in first-year subjects, classes were often too large for effective 
teaching. 

The usual high-school activities were carried on. The lack of unity of purpose 
necessarily resulting from the inability to hold high-school assemblies was in part 
remedied by the completion of the new hieft-school buildings, all of which satisfy 
this need. A much closer control was ex ere ised over all student ac tivities and miich 
good was obtained from them. School orchestras were maintained in most of tl e high 
schools, and in two of them these orchestras supplied music during comment ement 
week; literary societies were organized and carried on successfully; athletic s were 
given attention with varying results; and school organizations rather than class 
organizations were given prominence. The general spirit of the high schools was 
excellent and the discipline was, as a whole, extremely satisfactory. The only 
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glaring exception to this general spirit and discipline wv a strike of students in the- 
central hirii school at San Juan, which was precipitated by the susTjension of a high* 
school student for notorious misconduct. A large part of the striking students «*ooik 
returned to class, but others, encouraged and incited by outbid* influence, pefKfeted 
in remaining awav from school for the remainder of the year. The student* of the other 
hijrh schools of the island .although ureed to go on strike by telegram, by letter, mud by 

Seraonal appeal in some instances, refused to listen to such appeals and the normal 
iadpline was maintained. The maintenance of discipline under such a trying- 
condition reflects great credit both upon the teacher* and students of there schools. 
The immediate results in the central high school were gnod, the reduction of the 
number enrolled in classes made the teaching work more effective, and the with- 
drawal from the school of those whose conduct had been least satisfactory made 
discipline an easy matter. 

While the work of the secondary schools was satisfactory — as good as possible with 
the reduced teaching corps;— the work done by the industrial classes merits special 
mention. In manual training interest was much bettered, largely due to the intro- 
duction of mechanical drawing as a necessary part of the course; in home economics 
keen interest resulted from the added emphasis placed upon the practical application 
of both sew ins and cooking to immediate domestic needs. In both phases of this 
industrial work a deepened interest resulted, which in some instances became enthu- 
siasm. 

Hut while the housing of the high schools has reached a very satisfactory stage of 
completion and the general work done for the past year with a reduced teaching force 
was good, yet the fact remains that only a small measure of progress can be achieved 
without an increased teaching force and better salaries for the faithful teachers in 
secondary schools. The number of teachers assigned to these schools for the coming 
year makes it absolutely imperative to restrict the enrollment as follows: First, fourth- 
year students: secondly, third-year students: thirdly, second-year ntudents; and lastly, 
first-year stuaents. T*his restriction of enrollment necessarily bars the way to higher 
learning for many worthy students of the common schools, but it is the only means of 
securing teaching efficiency. A higher schedule of salaries is the only way to secure 
that permanency of tenure needed for the most effective work, and an increase of the 
number of teachers for secondary schools becomes imperative if these schools are to 
fulfill their mission properly. 

General outline of the course of study for the high schools of Porto Rico. 



Subject. 



English. 
Spanish. 



Mathematics. 
Science 



First year. 



Composition, 
rhetoric, classics. 



.do. 



History 

Foreign language.. . 

Commercial sub- 
jects. 

Industiial subjects. 



Algebra, commer- 
cial arithmetic. 

Industrial and 
commercial geog- 
raphy. 



Second year. 



Composition, 
rhetoric, classics. 



.do. 



Beginning latin.., 
Typewriting 



Home economics, 
manual training. 



Geometry. 
Biology... 



General history 



CsBsar and compo- 
sition. 

Bookkeep ing, 
shorthand and 
typewriting. 



Home economics, 
manual training. 



Thiid year. 



Composition, Eng- 
lish literature, 
classics. 

Composition, Span- 
ish literature, clas- 
sics. 

Solid geometry, ad- 
vanced algebra. 

Physics 



Fourth year. 



Cicero and composi- 
tion, French. 

Bookkeeping. short- 
hand and type- 
writing, commer- 
cial correspond- 
ence. 

Home economics, 
manual training. 



Composition, Ameri- 
can literature, clas- 
sics 

Composition, Span- 
ish literature, clas- 
sics'. 

Trigonom etry r 
higher algebra. 

Chemistry. 

American and Porto* 
Rican history. 

Vergil and prosody, 
rieuch. 

Advanced bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand and} 
typewriting, com- 
mercial law. 

Home economics., 
manual training. 



GENERAL REGULATIONS. 



occurs in the outlined course, e. g., Spanisn m«™ TirZrnft^ semester or 
the second vear; Spanish 2* means Spanish of the second semester of the second year. 
Credits for nigh-school students will be so recorded. 
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(3) For graduation from the scientific or general course all students must present in 
1917 and subsequent years at least 36 points, and for graduation in 1916 34 points will 
be required . The following prescribed points will be req uired for 191 7 and subseq uen t 
years: In English, 8; in Spanish, 6; in science, 4; in mathematics (algebra and geome- 
try), 4; in history, 2; and in either home economics or manual training, 4. For 1916 
the requirements are the same as those given above only that industrial credits are 
not required, although they may be offered. 

(4) For graduation from the commercial course in 1917 and subsequent years 36- 
points will be required, as follows: In English, 8; in Spanish, 8; in bookkeeping, 5; 
in shorthand, 6; in commercial arithmetic, 2; in commercial geography, 2; in type- 
writing, 4; in commercial law, 1. Two points in typewriting will be credited after 
the successful completion of the first year and two points will be credited after the- 
successful completion of the advanced shorthand and typewriting of the fourth year. 
The last two points shall be entered upon the records as Typewriting 4 1 and Type- 
writing 4 3 . It is advised that the English and Spanish of the third year be course* 
in business English and business Spanish if the number of students wishing to take 
this work is sufficient to justify it and teachers are available to teach either or both. 
In the event that this be done students of the commercial course will be enrolled in 
Spanish 3 and English 3 during their fourth year. Detailed outlines for the teaching 
of these alternative courses are included in the outline of the course of study. 

(5) At least six points each year must be chosen from the subjects outlined for the 
year in which the student is enrolled. The other points may be chosen subject to the- 
approval of the principal, but it is advised that students do not be permitted to elect 
subjects more than one year removed from that year in which the student is enrolled. 

(6) Students are expected to carry at least four academic subjects, and first-year 
students will not be permitted to carry more than this number. Students of the- 
second and third years may carry more than four academic subjects only when they 
have shown exceptional ability in the work of the preceding term. All first and 
second year students, except students in the commercial course, are required to* 
take either home economics or manual training. Fourth-year students are in the main 
to be governed by the same rules as to standard of work and subjects to be carried a* 
have been prescribed for the other years. Principals should reduce the number of 
subjects carried by any students whose health or scholarship is endangered. 

(7) In every instance when a student has been conditioned in a subject that subject 
should be assigned for completion the ensuing term. The department is opposed to 
students dropping subjects uncompleted. 

(8) Beginning with the school year 1916-17 and subsequent years, students will be 
classified as follows: Not less than 8 points second year, not less than 16 points third 
year, not less than 26 points fourth year. For the school year 1915-16, the classi- 
fication will be the same, except that it will require but 24 points to obtain fourth-year 
classification. No student, however, shall be enrolled in the fourth year whose- 
deficiency in required points would make his graduation impossible. 

(9) Half-unit or point credits in unit or two-point subjects will count for classi- 
fication but not for graduation. For instance, geometry 2 1 will not count for graduation 
unless the student receive credit also in geometry 2 a . A semester credit in a subject, 
which requires a full year for its completion has no value toward graduation. 

(10) Report cards will be issued by the teachers every nine weeks. Each student 
upon graduation will be given a transcript of his high-school record. 

(11) Admission to high school is based upon the common-school diploma. Students- 
will be accepted by transfer from other schools of the island or from schools of good 
standing elsewhere upon the presentation of a certificate showing that they have com* 
pleted at least the equivalent of the eighth grade. Students may also be admitted 
to the high -school as special students with the approval of the supervising principal. 
An entrance examination will be given to such students as the supervising principal 1 
mav approve the week preceding the opening of the school year. 

(12) Students who expect to attend college or university should consult with the 
high-school principal early in their courses, so that they may complete the subjects 
reu uired for entrance. 

(13) Small classes should be discouraged and it is contrary to the regulations of the 
department to conduct a class in an elective subject in which the enrollment is less 
than 10. Excessive enrollment should also be discouraged and when the number 
becomes too great for proper teaching the enrollment should be closed; 25 should be- 
the maximum in a laboratory subject and 35 in all other classes. 
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NIOHT SCHOOLS. 

Night schools are of inestimable value in reducing the per cent of illiteracy among 
the adults who Have not enjoyed the opportunities of a day-ecbool education, and 
thev are particularly valuable to the voters. 

The b'idget for 1914-15 carried with it a provision that as scholarships granted for 
the traiii \g of young men and young women from Porto Rico in the schools of the 
United States become vacant no new appointments thereto should be made, but the 
surplus funds resitting from such vacancies should be devotod to the maintenance of 
night schools. With these funds 196 night schools were oj>ened for 18 weeks, or 85 
davs, exclusive of holidays: 128 of these were opened in the urban centers and 68 in 
the rural districts. A total of 7,965 different pupils were enrolled with an average 
nig'itlv attendance of 3,852—2,619 in the urban and 1,233 in the rural. This shows a 
considerable decrease over the preceding year, when 565 night schools functioned 
during five months with a total enrollment of 24,244, an average nightly enrollment of 
16, 152 and an average nightly attendance of 13,358. The corresponding decrease from 
527 night-school teachers to 196 accounts for these differences. 

The instruction in these schools covered the following subjects: Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, language, historv, geography, physiology, hvgiene, and civics, all of 
which worn given, using Spanish as a medium of instruction, and special classes in 
the English language. Thev were open two hours each night, five uays a week, for 
four months and a half and were taught as a rule by dav-sehool teachers, who received 
an additional compensation of $10 a month for the work. 

ft is a source of regret that the necessity for economy has not permitted the allot- 
ment of any money in the budget for the school year 1915-16 for the purpose of open- 
ing night schools. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Without doubt, this subject comes closer to the actual needs of the masses than any 
oth'*r in the school curriculum. Porto Rico is an agricultural island and the teaching 
of agriculture in tho schools seems to be an economic and sociological necessity if the 
masses are to live rather than exi*t. 

Th<* great majority of the laborers in Porto Rico are employed in the cultivation of 
sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, and fruits. The 1910 census gives the following figures: 

Farm laborers: 

Sugar 75, 814 

Co ff ee 29, 307 

Tobacco 5, 346 

Fruit 3,668 

There are also 4,721 sugar farmers, 2,314 coffee farmers, 180 tobacco farmers, 684 
fruit farmers, 62,667 general farm laborers, and 16,176 general farmers, many of whom 
work, for part of their time at least, in one or more of th«*so industries. The importance 
of these industries, is, therefore, very clearly defined. 

The avenge daily wages of laborers in these four industries in 1914, according to the 
report of the Bureau of Labor, was as follows: Rugir cane, 54 cents; coffee, 35 cents; 
tobacco, 50 cents; fruits, 60 cents. The report further states that these are the average 
wag^s for days actually worked. The extent of unemployment in these agricultural 
industries is tremendous during the dull seasons. With the exception of the work- 
men engaged in fruit cultivation, the average annual earnings are from a third to a 
half less than they would be if such workmen received steady employment. 

Families are large as a rule in Porto Rico and the problem of the unemployed is 
stupendous. Due to the nature of the work in these great industries and the ineffi- 
ciency of labor, it is claimed that higher wages can not be paid at the present time. 
The limited number of small industries and other vocations where a living wag** can 
be paid offer little hope to the masses of getting out of the rut of continually being in 
debt and of being able to save a few dollars for the purpose of buying a piece of land 
to cultivate for profit. The standards of living are gradually rising, but the struggle 
to keep pace with these standards on such wages is a burden. '1 hese people need 
help. No doubt education is the greatest heed. Every person should be given the 
opportunity to acquire the rudiments of an education in order that he may think for 
himself , and it is generally conceded that practical education should go hand in hand 
with the •' three R's" in order that the dignity of labor shall not be Tost sight of and 
that the thinker may work and the worker think and both be gentlemen in the best 
sen«»e. n 

The beginning of the school year 1913-14 saw agriculture made an obligatory sub- 
ject for all boys enrolled in grades 6, 7, and 8 of the urban schools and for all boys in 
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ttie rural schools who were physically able. Ten thousand dollars was spent in buy* 
ing over 1,000 sets of tools, each set composed of 16 hoes, 8 rakes, 6 hoe forks, 2 spades, 
3 spading forks, 1 pick mattock, and 1 garden plow. These were distributed to the 
schools. Forty-one special teachers of agriculture were provided for by the leg'Bla- 
tiire in the budget and these teachers were carefully chosen and trained during the 
summer under the direction of the general supervisor. These special teachers worked 
indefatigably, both in the urban centers ana in the barrios. 1 hey had much to dis- 
courage them — a corps of teachers untrained in agriculture, lack of suitable ground 
belonging to the school, the distrust and at times open hostility of the patrons, and 
many other obstacles. The year closed with satisfactory results, however, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the problem. A good start at least had been made. 

The school year 1914-15 opened with the 41 special teachers of agriculture elimi- 
nated from the budget. This meant the elimination of agriculture as a required sub- 
ject in the urban schools, except in those centers where a teacher of the graded corps 
took a special interest in the work and desired to do something after school hours. In 
20 towns work in agriculture has been carried on spasmodically , and reports state? that 
807 pupils have been given some instruction. The average amount of land under 
cultivation in these 20 towns was seven-tenths of an acre, and the total value of pro- 
duce raised was $4.55. Reports state' that 267 pupils in these 20 towns had home 
gardens. Some of these were good and others poor. . • - 

Agriculture in the rural schools is dependent as to success or failure on several fac- 
tors: (1) Sufficient fertile land, well fenced and protected; (2) a trained, enthusiastic 
teacher; (3) supervision and direction. The first two are almost indispensable for 
success. 

Of the 1,193 rural schools open last year only 320 were owned by the school boards, 
and some of these had very little land belonging to the school. The other rural schools 
were rented and land had to be rented or secured in other ways. The problem of 
fencing was serious. The owner did not wi j h to do it and the school boards could not 
see their way clear to spend money on rented property. In consequence, the pupils 
were obliged to construct temporary fences and very often the work of weeks would 
be destroyed overnight by animals or thieves, which, to say the least, is discouraging. 
The large majority of the rural teachers have had very little training in agriculture, 
many of them being young girls with only an eighth-grade education. They are 
nearly all burdened with an enrollment of 00 or more pupils (on half time) distributed 
in several grades. They are willing and oftentimes enthusiastic, but they need help, 
training, and direction. 

To meet this problem there should be a special agricultural teacher for each of the 
74 municipalities, and they should be continued in the budget for a number of years 
until the problem is well on its feet and the rural teachers are able to do intelligent, 
con*d«t<'nt work without close supervision. 

In spite of these obstacles, the reports state that agriculture was taught in 1.128 
rural schools and that there was an average of 7.6 acres per municipality under cul- 
tivation, and that many of the pupils had home gardens of their own, one of the ulti- 
mate goals we are working toward. 

The development of the home gardens, the daily object lessons of better produce, 
and the enthusiasm of the boys are gradually having an influence on the farmers, 
who are beginning to scoff less at school agriculture and to look to the school for assist- 
ance in the solution of their local problems. One supervising principal reports that 
the lesson on planting has deeply impressed the neighbors and that they nave dis- 
continued the practice of scatter sowing. One reports that the lesson on seed selection 
has been taken seriously by the farmers. Another striking instance of awakened 
interest in school agriculture is found in the following quoted extract from one super- 
vising principal's report: 

44 Although agriculture has been optional with the girls, nearly all of them elected 
to take it and have worked out in the garden side by side with the boys with equally 
good results. The school board provided irrigation for the town garden, which has 
been an invaluable aid to the work in view of the fact that the district has suffered 
from a severe and protracted drought. In addition to truck growing, we have given 
considerable attention to experiments with forage crops, and the farmers of the com- 
munity having lost thousands of dollars by the starvation of cattle are now turning 
to us for assistance in solving the greatest agricultural problem that confronts them. 
A day seldom passes when at least one does not come to ask advice in regard to forage 
plants, and their interest has reached the point where they are ready to cooperate with 
us in a practical way. 

"They have offered to provide 10 acres of land near the school for experiments In 
growing fodders of various kinds, and plans are now under way for the opening of a 
school experiment station to meet the needs of this locality. In the coming week 

14976— 15 2 
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we intend to plant about 20 different varieties of forage crops, including several 
legumes, sorghums, and grasses. We have this year demonstrated that hay can be 
made here successfully, and shall attempt on a fairly large scale to show that it can 
be made to keep the cattle through the dry period, when no pasturage can be found 
for them. In this way we hope to make the school a more vital factor in the actiyi- 
ties of the community and to quicken the interest of the people in educational 
matters, and get their sympathy with the introduction of progressive ideas into the 
school system.' ' 

Individual plots with a demonstration plot in common have prevailed in general 
and the following have been grown with success: Radishes, turnips, lettuce, cabbage, 
endive, carrots, okra, eggplants, yuca, potatoes, gandules, celery, yautia, peanuts, 
llerenes, corn, beans, peas, cowpeas, tomatoes, peppers, onions, garlic, sweet potatoes, 
beets, pineapples, etc. In a number of cases the produce has been sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to buy seeds, tools, and other necessities for a further development of the 
work. 

On the whole, there are many hopeful signs for this line of wosk in the school cur- 
riculum. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Industrial education in Porto Rico has, besides the usual requirements for the 
training of the hand coupled to that of the mind, two great missions to fulfill, namely, 
the bringing about of better home conditions and the transformation of the viewpoint 
of the people on manual labor. They are both vitally important to the development 
of the island and to the advancement and prosperity of its people. 

In order to meet these special conditions, the course of study in industrial arts was 
first made uniform, because the conditions to be met are pretty much the same in all' 
parts of the island. The students can, therefore, without difficulty change from one 
locality to another, receive due credit for work already done, ana go right on with 
the work without any loss of time. 

Although the instruction does not aim to produce skilled craftsmen, it does aim to 
teach pupils to work in a skillful manner. Painstaking effort and accurate construc- 
tion are demanded of every student on every piece of work done in the shop, whether 
it be an exercise, a classroom project, or an individual project assigned to extra hours. 
To many the instruction received will become simply a valuable part of their general 
equipment, to others it will be prevocationai, and as such the students should be able 
to use it as a basis upon which to build when entering on an apprenticeship. 

The first year's projects are therefore mainly what may be termed "small work," 
that is. projects requiring only a small amount of material, so as to make the cost of 
"spoiling pieces" as low as possible. When some degree of skill has been reached 
through this work the student is allowed to make articles of furniture and equipment 
for the home and school. Due attention is at all times given to the design and work- 
ing drawing of the project, so as to cultivate correct taste, artistic appreciation, and a 
love for good, honest workmanship. After the boys have received two or three years 
of training, they take up constructive work on a small scale, such as building sheds 
for agricultural tools, hencoops, smaller houses, concrete walks> stairs, culverts, etc. 

Under the heading of small work, and with this course as a basis, we have made 
during the school year just closed such things as rulers, bread boards, T squares, 
drawing boards, pointers, stationery boxes, pen trays, etc. Of useful articles tor the 
home, we have made tables, boxes, stools, tabourets, bookracks, screens, lounging 
chairs, beehives, etc. Moreover, a considerable amount of work for the shop and 
school has been done, such as workbenches, cabinets, and lockers. 8awhorses ; too] 
racks, blackboards, athletic apparatus, drin king-cup stands, b<ok cases, picture 
frames, and genera] repair work around the school buildings. Of co structive work, 
concrete stairs and walks, fences, etc., have been made in sever* I localities of the 
island, and in Rio Piedras the older boys in the Hawthorne School have built a new 
shop, which is a credit to both teacher and boys. 

For next year our efforts will be to adjust the work better and better to actual needs, 
to encourage home work, to get in closer touch with the people, and to gain their 
interest and sympathy. 

Manual training is popular with the boys. A few excerpts from the reports sub- 
mitted by the supervising principals will show how the work is being received and 
the practicability of the courses. 

(1) "Besides line regular course outlined, the boys made domestic science tables! 
shop benches, cabinets for drawing classes, T squares, cabinets for finished and unfin- 
ished work, sand tables, a shop balcony 24 by 9 feet to relieve congestion in the shop, 
and put up shelves and blackboards. Not only has the work improved this year 
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l>ut the interest as well, for with a shop that is a shop there is a shedding of coats and 
collars and an application to work that is a delight to behold." 

(2) " The shop was found to be in a miserable condition and now it has been changed 
to one of the best in the island. The boys have learaed to turn out fine pieces of 
furniture and fancy work, and most of these have been put in use in our schools, thus 
saving money to the school board. In addition to the joints and pieces as required 
in the course of study, the following are some of the products made by our boys: 4 
dozen aisle boards for drawing, 6 sand tables for use in the primary grades, 12 drawing 
boards for the tenth grade, 12 cabinets with five divisions each for the use of the manual 
training classes, 25 banner poles for the school parade on Mothers' Day, 6 bookcases 
for the raral schools, 1 tool cabinet, 1 nail box, 1 long carpenter bench with three 
vises, 6 teachers' tables, 1 partition in the manual-training shop, 1 shower bathroom, 
2 file cases, 2 exhibition boards, and 1 medicine chest." 

(3) "No other line of special work has aroused such interest in this town as manual 
training. The boys mounted the playground apparatus in the school grounds, thus 
getting practical instruction in concrete work. No money was spent for lumber this 
year, and the total shop expenses, amounting to only $13.55 for the school year, was 
paid by the school board. As everything was made at the shop, the school board did 
not have to employ either carpenters or masons for work on the school buildings in 
the urban zone or immediate surroundings. Several young men in town have applied 
many times for the establishment of an industrial night school." 

(4) "The shop is about a yard from the ground, and the first job done by the classes 
was the construction of two flights of stairs. After this all the classes worked on the 
blue-print projects sent out by the department, which were more interesting and 
practical than any sent out before, and while containing the same elements, were 
more desirable than the old and uninteresting exercises in joints. The bookrack 
was a special favorite with the boys, and many of them who might otherwise have 
little interest in books will start a small library if for no other reason than to see 
the rack filled. The home economics class needed a new worktable for 12 girls, 
and the job was given to the boys, who did it very well. In the Easter vacation the 
supervising principal, the teacher, and four boys painted the shop, giving it two coats. 
The quality of this work was favorably commented upon bv the supervisor, and the^ 
school board paid the boys 50 cents per day. When we decided to make a basket-ball* 
field behind the graded school, the boys made the goals. Among other articles made 
were joints, tree guards, pen trays, miter boxes, bread boards, rulers, blotter pads, 
tool racks, picture frames, T squares, keyboards, stationery boxes, work shelves, 
coat hangers, drawing boards, paper weights, bookracks, stain cabinet, blackboards, 
book ends, toothbrush holders, jumping standards, flower boxes, serving travs, and 
hatracks. The work was very carefully done and all articles well made. The boys 
are more interested in manual training than in any other subject in the course of study. 
Taking everything into consideration, the cost of maintenance was low. Of the total 
•cost, $156.22, $32 was paid for rapid-acting vises and $56.71 for new tools and parts 
of tools. The remainder, $67.51, spent for lumber, oil, stains, cotton waste, etc., was 
not all spen t for man i lal training. I value the home economics table at $15, the cement 
steps at $10, the basket-ball goals at $8, and the tool rack at $5; in all, a total of $38, 
which the school board would have had to pay outside had the boys not done the work. 
That leaves the very small remainder of $29.51 as the actual cost of supplies for the 
school year 1914-15, not counting the expense of rapid-acting vises and other tools." 

(5) " Manual training has proved successful, and there is a unanimous demand that 
it be continued in this town. There has been an average of 37 boys enrolled in the 
classes this past year, recei /ing three and three-quarters hours instruction per week. 
but the boys for the most part did considerable work also out-side of rchool hour* and 
Saturdays. The value of the articles made for the schools of the town is $115. The 
cost being only $55, there is a direct benefit to the school board to the credit of the 
manual-training claa*. Deducting the cost of equipment, the cost of the course, 
$49.98, shows an average of only $1.35 spent for each boy. Among the articles made 
during the year are 25 pencil holders, 2 flower boxes, 6 pointers, 12 pencil sharpeners, 
12 ruler*, 12 tip cats and bats, sleeve boards, hammer handles, 12 tool racks, 12 blotter 
pads, 12 small shelves, 12 pencil boxes, 13 keyboards, 13 paper weights, 13 sitting 
Doards, 13 pen trays, 13 stationery racks, 10 end lap joint*, 10 flowerpot stands, tie 
racks, 10 waste-paper baskets, 5 small picture frames, 4 large picture frames, 3 work- 
benches 8 feet long, 1 stepladder, 1 teacher's de^k, 2 small desks, lumber rack, tool 
cabinet, 3 chairs, wa*h<*tand, 1 small cabinet, 3 tables, 2 card boxes, blackboard 
frames, frame for hanging sien, umbrella rack, serving tray, ash tray, matchbox, 
1 large shelf, and 2 stands for home-economics class. Besides this, the boys laid out 
and painted basket-ball and tennis courts." 
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One supervising principal calls attention to work valued at over $200 done in his 
district on an expenditure of only $90, and another says that the boys in the manual- 
training classrs in his district have saved the school board over $200 for repairs on 
groundfl and buildings. 

Another reports as follows: "The work done by the pupils in manual training this 
year was of remarkably good quality. A number of pieces of furniture, such as roll- 
top denies, tables, bureau*, etc., made bv the pupils would be a credit to the best 
equipped home or office. There wan much interest in the classes and the pupils "were 
always eager to work in the s'-iop after school hours and during the holidays. 

During the year 3,033 boys took the manual-training work, distributed as follows: 
High schools, 487; continuation schools, 518; eighth grade, 1,029; seventh grada, 694; 
sixth grade, 305. The total amount spent outside of the high-school course was 
$3,849.39, an average of $1.51 per boy. Of this amount $2,707.46 was spent for lumber 
and $1,141 .93 for other materials. 

Manual training seems to have gained a substantial footing in the school system 

and the future is bright. 

HOME ECONOMICS. 

The course in home economics is given in all the secondary schools and in as many 
of the three upper grades of the graded system as the teaching force available permits. 
Five 50-minute periods are allowed each week for tht* study on account of iff* impor- 
tance to the home. Three of these are devoted to cooking, including the mibjectp of 
cleanliness, sanitation, dietetics, pergonal hvgicne, eto. f and two to sewing. The 
sized of classes vary from 6 and 10 m the small town..' to 25 and 30 in the larg<» towns. 
Some towns have as many as 350 and 485 pupil* taking the work. 

For the pat year the work in home economics lias been most Brccespful. The 
actual work turned out in both cooking and Fewing compares very favorably with 
the work of the grade pchooU in the £t»te*. The sentiment of the public in regard 
to the work has changed noticeably. The oppo.-ition met with the fir-t year has 
practically disappeared, and there have been no setbacks except in the decrease of 
ralariep. which materially lowered the standard of the American teachers coming to 
Porto Rico. 

In sewing each girl has completed an entire pet of clothing for herpelf, including a 
dress, together with garments for pmall children and boys. She has learned the 
essentials of hand and machine pewing, the fundamental? in regard to plain clothing 
with good lines, durability, and beauty of materials, and elementary color harmonies 1 . 

She lias had practice in* handling patterns, which, previous to thoir introduction in 
the sewing classes, were not in use in the small towns and only slightly in the large 
ones. 

In cooking the course has called for rjlain three-mesl-a-diy cooking as the essential, 
with a few fancy dishes for the hake of interest. Baking, as a process, has been intro- 
duced into the home.*. The children have been taught to make ovens in school from 
5-gallon keropene cans and to take them to their homes to we. Recipes for baking, 
which have been lacking previously, have been furnished, and the use of baking 
powder, which wad formerly unknown, has been widely introduced. This will help 
to do away with so much " frying," which has been the usual method of cooking. The 
use of baking powder should have a good effect on the health of the people. 

The subjects of setting and serving a table, table manners, etc., have been dwelt 
upon. Ventilation during the night hours as a preventive of tuberculosis and ff»ver, 
which are prevalent, is studied at some length. The care of babies and small children 
teaches the cleanliness of person and clothing, together with the necessity of proper 
feeding. Laundering as a process is studied. Cleanliness, personal hygiene, and 
sanitation in all its branches, as they affect not only the individual, but the well-being 
of the community, are taught in a simple, practical manner. 

Fundamentals for the home are the necessity at the present time and the course is 
planned to be as practical in this respect as possihle. 

On parents' day exhibitions of both sewing and cooking were civen in many of the 
schools. In the month of May dinners were served by the home-economics classes 
to the members of the school boards in the towns where the work is offered. Most of 
these men had never visited a home-economics claso and were pleapantly surprised 
to find that the girls knew how to cook and perve a Porto Ri can dinner. In peveral 
cades the dinner alone served as the means of keeping the work in the school for the 

coming year. , , . . '. 

The pupils are showing a pleasinsr tendency to extend the school work to the home. 
Marked improvement can be noticed in the manner of dress of students taking sewing. 
Patterns are much in demand for home use, many of the older women of the towns 
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coining to the schools to obtain them, as well as the cooking recipes. Some of the 
women make up a complete book of tnese recipes and use them themselves or teach 
them to their servants. 

Incidents like the following have been reported to the supervisor : A party of Ameri- 
can men, four in number, had been looking at land in one of the outlying mountain 
districts. A sudden storm arising, they were rain bound in a small mountain hut at 
the noon hour. The daughter of the house invited them to dinner, but, the cabin being 
so unprepossessing, the men decided to go later to a small "cafe tin" at the junction of 
the roads down the mountain. The young lady insisted, and the men finally yielded, 
to find to their surprise a very nice meal, well cooked, properly served, and the daugh- 
ter acting as waitress in cap and apron. When questioned as to her ability she said 
she had studied cooking and sewing in one of the schools, and her cap and apron were 
those used in the classes. 

Supervising principals report that this subject has brought the home more closely 
in touch with tne school and its work than any other study and that this has been done 
by means of exhibitions, dinners, and by the heart interest which this work has for the 
home. 

Following is an extract from a report made by a supervising principal, which is 
typical: 

This year girls were taught the proper care and treatment of babies and invalids, 
as well as the preparation or proper food for them. Trays were prepared as illustra- 
tions. Each girl was given to understand that the school kitchen was her own and she 
the little home-keeper. More cooking was done at home this year than last and girls 
formed groups to cook in different homes. Work which seemed at first to girls to be 
a drudgery now seems a pleasure. In all 75 recipes were cooked. As far as the inter- 
est of tne parents is concerned, I would say that the prejudices they had in the past 
for this special line of work have been largely overcome. 

The Porto Rican girl, with proper tea clung, will prove more efficient as a teacher of 
home economics than the American. She is familiar with her own people, their li ving 
conditions, the financial status of the homes, and Porto Rican cooking. She expects 
to live her life in Porto Rico, and it is to her advantage to take an interest in her work 
and to progress. The American takes six months to become acclimated. Unless she 
is extremely adaptable and has great insight, she does not comprehend the difference 
in living conditions, racial characteristics, and the finances of the home and school, 
which are limited. Moreover, she is transient, and her interest is temporary. 

At present the work of the home-economics teacher is hampered by her being com 
pellea to teach several continuation subjects or a grade in connection with her home- 
economics work. The home-economics work covers a three-year course at the present 
time. This means three separate lessons each day in cooking and three in sewing, 
with orders, patterns, theory work, etc., to prepare each night, taking at least one to 
two hours. Add to this three continuation suhjectsor a grade with four or five, and a 
conscientious teacher has six subjects at least to prepare each night for the following 
day's work, with her lesson plans, etc., to make out. This condition is not conducive 
to the best work which might be obtained with the students, equipment, and funds 
now at hand. It will be necessary in the near future to make some change in this ar- 
rangement so that the teacher of home economics may teach that subject only. A 
textbook covering the first two years' work in both sewing and cooking has been printed 
and is ready to go into the hands of the students at the opening of the new school year. 
The third-year work will be sent out in monthly bulletins covering the lessons for each 
dav. 

"iThe two years' work has laid a good foundation for the new lines to be introduced 
next year. These will consist of extension classes to mothers of students, the estab- 
lishing of model houses in the different communities, and industrial work for the stu- 
dents of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. It is felt that this wil 1 supply a great need 
in furnishing to women a method of earning money aside from the teaching profession, 
which is limited. There are no large factories, department stores, etc., and no sub- 
stitutes for employinff numbers of women with some education. The earning of money 
will teach the spending of it and increase living facilities. A big step forward will 
result from this move. 

During the year a total of 3,151 girls were given instruction in home economics, 
divided as follows: High schools, 565; continuation schools, 563; eighth grade, 1.026; 
seventh grade, 768; sixth grade, 229. The amount spent, exclusive of high-school 
work, for cooking was $2,713.45 and for sewing $611.31, an average of $1.29 for each 
girl taking the work, a slight increase per capita cost over last year. 
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DRAWING AND HANDWORK. 

This is the second year in which there has been on the island of Porto Rico organized 
teaching of drawing and handwork for all the pupils in all the graded schools. 

'The aims of this course are four: First, to stimulate careful observation of nature in 
its general appearance and in detail, such observation being essential to all progress 
along agricultural, industrial, and biological lines. Second, to induce interest in local 
crafts and industries, especially in clay modeling, palm weaving, baiketry, and lace- 
work, these beinq the ordinary crafts of the island. Third, to teach accuracy in the use 
of the ruler, pencil, and other ordinary ten Is, such accuracy being essential to good work 
in the manual-training branches taught to the boys and girls of the upper grades. 
Fourth, to c urrelate with and strengthen the wc r\ of the other studies and to im- 
prove the ideas of housing and of dress throughout the island. 

The f blowing definite results can be pointed to at the end of this second year's work: 
Where the ordinary eighth-grade pupil at the beginning of this training could nrt read 
his ruler to one-quarter of an inch, the fourth-grade child can now read it to one-eighth 
inch. Where the normal pupils preparing for work as special drawing teachers could 
n it distinguish between nor draw intelligently ordinary trees or flowers from memory 
the third-grade child can now do s >. The pupils in all parts of the island have been 
induced to discover what crafts material is most commonly used in their section and 
to experiment with it. Thpy have sent to the department fibers which they them- 
salves have extracted from different plants, some of which have not as yet been devel- 
oped for industrial use. They have experimented with local clays and have made 
manv original designs for the local lace and drawn work. The question of harmony 
of color has been thoroughly studied in connect i »n with housing and dress, and the 
results have been most encouraging. Four exhibiti >ns have been sent to tie States 
within the two years since the work was started, and these exhibitions have been hon- 
ored l»y receiving prizes. 

In order to stimulate the teachers and pupils, the supervising principal was requested 
to notify the graded teachers that they were to send in to the central office at the end 
of the first term one example of every project undertaken. These were received and 
carefully revised. Prizes were awarded to pupils and honorable mention made to 
teachers. Ten prizes were given in the first three grades; eight prizes each in the 
next three grades; and five each in the seventh and eighth grades. The closeness 
with which the course of study had been followed, the originality with which its prin- 
ciples had been applied, and the amount of intelligent study of nature indicated by 
the work were all considered in making the awards. In every grade three times the 
numbor of prizes might justly have been awarded. The list of names considered was 
from 10 to 20 times as long as the final list and the task of choosing was extremely diffi- 
cult. Ihe intelligence, ability, and interest shown throughout the island were 
worthy of all praise. 

At the end of the second term another contest was conducted. Each teacher sent 
in six drawings, the work of one pupil only. Each drawing was labeled plainly with 
the name of the pupil, the name of the teacher, the name of the town, and the words 
"From nature," ''Original design," " Dictated work," "C opy," "From memory ," or 
other explanatory phrase of two or three words. 1 he exhibitions sent in showed a 
very marked improvement over the work of the first term. Ihe best drawings were 
kept and made up into small exhibitions and these were distributed on request to 
towns where the work seemed to be lagging, as an incentive and as good standards of 
work to be followed. Many of the poor drawings were returned to the teachers and 
pupils with constructive comments. These contests have been of incalculable value 
ana well worth the time and energy spent on them. 

The department has made an attempt this year to bring to the attention of the teach- 
ers the fact that the most important part of a child's education artistically comes from 
the pictures he sees daily, and that pictures in the school room, however cheap, should 
be well chosen and that the blackboard decorations should not offend the principles 
of good taste. Teachers were asked to remove from the walls at once all pictures tney 
knew to be bad artistically and to hang all small pictures on the level of the child s 
eye or to remove them. Through the generosity of the publishers, several catalogues 
were distributed to the superadding principals and teachers were requested to select 
any new schoolroom pictures from the list thus placed at their disposal. Suggestions 
were given regarding the appropriateness of pictures found in these catalogues for 
different grades. 

The Porto Rican teacher is awake to the importance of this line of education and 
the results obtained during the year have been very gratifying. 
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MUSIC. 

The work in music has progressed Very satisfactorily during this the second year of 
its life as a required subject in the graded school curriculum. Although no special 
teachers were provided by the budget the room teacher? carried on the work and in 
many cases did remarkably well. Some of the supervising principals have realized 
the value of music in the school curriculum and have expressed themselves that they 
woul d part with any sub j* >ct rather than music. 

The course has given the children an entirely new supply of songs, songs full of 
mel idy, rytithm, and happiness. One of the objects was to get the island in a happy 
singing mood and this could not be accomplished by harping on the same old songs 
that have been sung year in and year out. The Porto Ricans love music and have 
been wonderfully responsive. 

In the second place we have been working for tone quality. The children have 
good voices but they knew little about how to use them. Iheir ideas ran to tone 
quantity rather than tone quality. 

The teaching of many new songs and the work with tone quality have gone hand 
in hand, but we have made a gooa beginning in technical work. 

Rote singing predominates in the first five grades and is gradually eliminated from 
the fifth to the eighth. In the first grade there is no technical work but the learning 
of the scale. In the second and third year interval study is emphasized, in the fourth 
year the time element is taken up and in the fifth a beginning is made with systematic 
eight reading, which is continued through the eighth grade. 

Pupils look forward to the music period and tne songs have been carried from the 
echo 3i to the homes. Music has justified its existence in the school curriculum of 
Porto Rico. 

In addition to the purely academic work in music given in the graded schools, school 
bands comp sed of pupils enrolled in the upper grades have been maintained in 85 
municipalities. A t til of 1.262 pupils received instruction for an average of 10 hours 
a week; 11 of these bands were uniformed, the uniforms being bought either by the 
individual pupils or by funds raised from entertainments or public subscription. 
These 35 band* have 823 instruments, an average of 23 per band, and $9,923 was paid 
to the instructors. The bands play at the opening and closing exercises each day, at 
all public-school entertainments and frequently give concerts on the public plaza. 
Each band is governed by a set of rules and regulations, a copy of which is herewith 
inserted: 

BULES AND EEQULATION8 FOB THE OBGANIZATJON AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL BANDS. 

1. Membership in the school band shall be limit* d to pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Porto Rico and in good standing. 

2. The appointment of the band instructor and his salary shall be subject to the 
approval o/ the commissioner of education. 

3. The duties of the band instructor shall be specified in the rules and regulations: 
provided, however, that said instructor shall be required to teach theoretical and 
instrumental music to a reasonable number of pupils devoting at least not less than 
10 hours each week. 

4. The concession to the school board of any pecuniary aid by the municipality 
or anv other corporation or by private individuals for the maintenance of the school 
band shall not be construed as giving said corporations or private individuals any 
right to demand service from the school band or to intervene directly or indirectly 
in its management. 

5. The school band may plav at all school celebrations and at public festivals of a 
nonpartisan < haracter, but under no consideration shall the school band be permitted 
to plav at political or religious gatherings. 

6. All public moneys appropriated in the school budget for (he maintenance of the 
school band shall be used exclusively to pav the salary of the band instructor and to 
pumhwe indespensaMe supplies. For the purchase of supplies a sum not exceeding 
$25 should be appropriated under item 14. subheading "G.J' of the additional budget. 

7. AH propertv acquired for the school band from public funds or by donation or 
in anv other legal form shall be under the custodv and control of the supervising 
principal of the district who shall receive it under inventory and assume all respon- 
sibilitv for its custody. 

8. The propertv acquired bv purchwe or donation for the school band shall not be 
used for private ends and it shall be subject to all the rules and regulations governing 
public property. 
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9. The supervipinjr principal shall r e responsible for i he faithful execution of all 
the proviricnii contained in the rules and iigilui< ns, and ihe fvili re to rt mply villi 
any of Ihem eliall I e considered efficient cause to repeal £-ny authorization granted 
lor the i.se of public fvnds tor the n.nint&nfjue of the ech<»ol 1 and. 

10. All amendments to there xulcs and regulations eltall Le subject to tl e approval 
of the commissioner of education. 

WRITING. 

The second year of Ihe introduction of arm-movement writing into the schools of 
the island closed with satisfactory progress. 

One supervising principal reports that there are v hole rooms in his district where it 
is the exception to find a pupil not using (he Zaner system. In some of the roon* 
the work at (he end of the year was a pleasure to examine. Another srpervi. B iiig 
principal says writing hat* fliown great improvement since the intioduction of the 
Zaner system. In tliat district the four upper grades of the graded e< hool ouiie 
generally use arm-movement writing in all written work. Another states that he is 
in a position to say he is well pleased with the results obtained. 

One supervising princijwd. however, says the results are not what he expected. 
He complains tliat most of the pupils in the first and second grades vho ought to 
know no oilier system tlian the Zaner are writing with cramped tngers and pavmg no 
attention to the arm movement and he is not prepared to state just yet that the sys- 
tem is adapted to small children. He suggests, however, that it may be the fault of 
the teachers. 

In summing up the work of the year, it is safe to sav that satisfactory progress has 
been made and the system should be continued. IimphasiB should be plated on 
position, form, and movement, from the 1 eginniug and every written lesson inade a 
writing lesson and represent the best effort of the pupil to be accepted. 

PLAYGROUNDS AND PHY8ICAL TRAINING. 

The table inserted below shows the increase from year to year in the numher of 
towns providing playground facilities for <hildren: the amount of lan<l utilized for 
the purpose: the amount of money expended for purcliase of sites, equipment, etc., 
and the number of public-school children making use of the facilities f urnithed: 



School year. 



190«-9. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-11 
1914-15 



Towns 
with 
play- 
grounds. 



27 
45 
52 
68 
61 
65 
68 



Land set 
aside 
for 
play- 
grounds. 



Acre*. 
24 
50 
58 
59 
614 
72f 
752 



Total 

money 

spent for 

play- 
grounds, 
1908-1915. 



13,000 
8.2j0 
19,74fl 
30,737 
43,209 
54,538 
59,982 



Children 
using 
urban 
play- 
grounds 
daily. 



5,ono 

15,000 
18,420 
23.902 
2H,3G4 
2U.00S 
34,015 



The following table shows the number of organized teams in the different branche 
of athletics: 





Baseball. 


Track. 


Basket 
ball. 


Total. 


Prior to 1913 


44 
55 
73 


18 
28 
39 


2 
27 

58 


64 


1913-14 


110 


1914-15 


170 







The above compilation of figures is indicative of the growth of the playgiound move- 
ment in its different phases, in so far as figures alone can express growth. The most 
encouraging and significant features of the past years' wr,rk aie to be found in the im- 
prove I health and carriage of our pupils; the inculcation of the real purposes of organ- 
ized play; the dissemination of athletic knowledge as a means to physical betterment. 
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and enjcyment for the backward and deficient, as well as to those who are strong and 
fit; the in ci eased observance of the principles of fair play, whether winning or losing; 
and the gradual acceptance of the proved doctrine that the happy and efficient indi- 
vidual is he who believes in the trained mind plus the body beautiful and strong. 
Another very encouraging phase cf the work may be best illustrated by citing an in* 
stance (and there were many others) at one of the largest centers, viz, a baseball game 
was completed in 1 hour and a half. Ihis is a strong exemplification of the general 
tendency to abide by the umpire or other official decisions without wrangling. 1 hose 
in the small centers are beginning to realize that athletic competition means the exer- 
cise of courtesy, self-ccntrol, and the willing acceptance of authority, as well as the joy 
and benefit to be derived therefrom. In other words, "sport for sport's sake," and 
not victory first, last, and all the time only. 

Ihis has been brought about largely tnrough the efforts of teachers who believe 
that education is not to be found within four walls solely, but by the modern applica- 
tion of the Grecian ideal, "Beauty and strength of mind, body, and character are best 
attained through and by the normal avenues of expression. " A child can be neither 
happy nor healthy if no attention is given to his natural instincts for venting in seme 
form other than books "the life that is in him." As is well known, the lack of knowl- 
edge or training in physical education, climatic conditions, and temperament have 
handicapped this work In the past. The results accomplished during 1914-15 should 
act as a lever fcr the future aims and attempts along this line of effort. 

The aim of school boards and supervising principals to secuie more durable and more 
modern playground apparatus has resulted in marked improvement in both the large 
and small centers. The pupils have also exhibited greater interest and satisfaction 
in the facilities offered. 

The introduction of basket ball as a sport adaptive to small areas, and to boys as well 
as girls, has been the most noteworthy feature in the athletic life of the island during 
the past year. This game now holds its rightful place as a wholesome sport for large 
numbers. Its growing popularity is vecy gratifying in that it offers opportunities for 
a great many who heretofore belonged to the spectator class only. There are now 53 
courts (exclusive of those at the university at Rio Piedres) in use on the island. 

The sixth annual track and field meet of the I. A. A. \ as successful both from an 
athletic and a financial standpoint. The representation \ as unusually large (20 
towns) and the list of 20 events (in t o classes) \, as run ofi in three and one-half hours. 
The marks -^ erecreditable, considering the slo v track. 

In connection * ith the meet a basket ball tournament yas held in the ne y Ponce 
gymnasium in the evening. Representative grammar, high school, university, and 
independent teams afforded an excellent opportunity of observing the game's possi- 
bilities and value as a competitive sport. 

While it is fully realized that there is no complete substitute for actual competition 
"man to man," our problem of costly transportation may be partly solved by the use 
of the Universal Athletic Scoring System. By this method large groups (intergrade, 
interschool, or interto n) may compete in a great variety of events (72). These 
event** not only include the conventional track and field events to be found on a meet 
program, but gymnastic numbers as well. Also by this system, every contestant is 
given credit for his effort and not the first three only. For example, a competitor may 
finish eighth in any event but receive credit according to the chart, which is arranged 
upon a point basis, 1 to 100 for all events. Tnis chart (Universal Athletic Scoring 
Cnart) has been recommended for use in the schools. 

The calisthenic -^ ork in the rooms throughout the system has proved general'y 
helpful. While the limited time and the lack of a thorough understanding of La 
purpose have been handicaps, consistent and increased benefits have resulted from 
its use. The simple group games emphasized as supplementary work for both the 
lo er and upper grades have progressed very favorably, and from present indications 
they should gro.v in popularity and more general usage in the future. 

Upon the \ hole, the \ ork and results of the year presage continued growth and 
benefit in this branch of the island's educational system. 

teachers' conferences. 

More school conferences have been reported by the supervising principals as being 
held during the last year than ever before. The elimination of the special teachers 
of music and dra ing from the graded schools and the special teacher of agriculture 
from the district placed the responsibility for the success of these subjects largely in 
the hands of the supervising principal and the individual room teachers only one 
year after their introduction as required subjects in the school curriculum. A teach- 
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en' conference or meeting presents an opportunity for teachers to pet together for 
mutual benefit, and the teachers generally welcomed the opportunity to get assist- 
ance, especially in music, dra ing, agriculture. *nd the free arm system of writing. 
The meetings held may be grouped under the folio ing headings: 

(1) General conferences for all the teachers of a district. The supervising principal 
of the district to:>k charge of these conferences and vorv often . as assisted by a general 
superintendent or special supervisor from the central office. 

The 41 supervising principals of the island reported 229 general conferences, an 
average of 5.6 conferences per district, - ith an average attendance of 3K.6 teachers. 
Programs * ere generally prepared three or four * eeks in advance and submitted to 
the commissioner for approval. In cases - here a special supervisor or general super- 
intendent could be assigned to represent the commissioner at the conference he as 
given t o or three days to visit the schools of the district, so that he anna posit i n 
to give constructive help to the teachers. He usually took an active part in the dis- 
cussions and gave an address to the teacher* on some pedagogical subject. 

Model classes given by the stronger teachers for the benefit of the v eaker formed an 
important part of nearly every program. Very often the conference had a morning 
ana afternoon session, and the puis of the home economics claws ere given an oppor- 
tunity to Ferve a lunch to the visiting teachers, and the boys from the manual training 
classes to show the visiting teachers the products of the shop. In the discus -ion 
tear hers * ere usually at libertv to speak in either Spanish or English. Among the 
subject* discussed by the teachers may be mentioned the folio.. ing: 

Causes of aste in the schoolroom. 

Methods of saving time. 

Moral training in the school. 

Practical methods of teaching agriculture in the rural schools. 

The dailv plan book. 

Influence and use of school gardens. 

Busy vork for children. 

Best method* of teaching English and Spanish in the rural and graded schools. 

Practical application of manual training, home economics, and agriculture. 

Adaptaii *n of rural education to rural needs. 

School hygiene and the control of disease. 

School versus home. 

The school as a social center 

Physical exercises and school games. 

The evenings were usually devoted to social gatherings and were very valuable in 
promoting a unity of purpose, good fellowship, and gixd feeling among the teachers. 

(2) Grade meetings, at which all the teachers of a given grade met to discuss the 
work of the grade. These meetings were generally conducted by the principal or 
supervfsing principal after school hours, and were more informal than the general 
conferences, out very valuable to the teachers because of their tendency to get down to 
the practical problems of the grade. 

(3) Gn>up meetings, at which the teachers of consecutive grades met to discuss the 
relations between grades. These meetings were especially valuable in promoting 
closer correlation and articulation. 

(4) Rural meetings, at which rural teachers discussed problems pertaining to the 
rural school. These meetings were held usually on Saturday to accomodate the rural 
teachers who come to town to spend the week end. The problem of increasing the 
efficiency of the rural teacher to cope successfully with the perplexing problems o f the 
averape rural school in Porto Rico is well-nigh overwhelming, but these meetings have 
been instrumental in getting the cooperation of the teachers in a unity of purpoap, and 
although a meeting of this kind entails the expenditure of considerable time and 
energy for the teachers to get together, many of tnem having to ride many mile* over 
mountain trails tr be present, still they are doing much for the rural teacher and the 
resutls are being reflected in increased efficiency in the rural schools. 

SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 

The celebration of school holidays has been found to be of immense value in Porto 
Rico in establishing relations of sympathy and understanding between the patrons of 
the school and the school authorities. The people generally are proud of the school 
system and are interested in the work of the schools, but the large majority of the 
parents have not been given the opportunities to secure the education that their 
children enjoy and in a Targe measure they can not appreciate the routine classroom 
work. The use of English as a medium of instruction also tends to discourage parental' 
oversight of the child s progress in schorl. The school "fiesta " affords an opportunity 
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-*o bridge this- chasm between the school and the home, and the- parents generally 
-"welcome an opportunity to visit the school under these cohd i t i< >ns. On these occasi< ma 
-Spanish is largely used for the benefit of the visitors. Exhibitions of work done in the 
•classrooms are usually displayed to give the parents a clearer idea of the work that is 
t>einR carried on. On many occasions these exhibitions have been the means of 
breaking down the prejudices of the people aerainst vocational work. 

Some of the legal holidays were observed by exercises held in the afternoon of the 
-clay previous to the holiday, at which time the importance and significance of the day 
wap emphasized by the teachers. Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Abolition Day, and Christmas of the legal holidays received consideration 
varying from practical talks by the teachers tr an elaborately organized celebration 
with a parade, a well prepared program, including speeches, songs, recitations, displays 
of work, and a general good time. V ashington is very popular with the Porto Hloan 
-children and his birthday is celebrated on a large scale every year by some districts. 
<Jhri8tmas, with its traditional tree, is growing in popularity, but Three Kinds' Day, the 
•€th of January, meant* more to the Porto Rican enild than Christmas. Columbus Day 
:and Abolition Day receive their share of rec< gniticn. 

Among other days which are not lepal h< lid ays but which have won their way into 
the life of the schrols may be mentioned Arlx»r Day (the day after Thanksgiving), 
Lincoln's Biithday, Patents' Tay, and Mothers' Day. Arbor Day is the day set 
«part for the planung < f ne"»s every year. This year an attempt was made to empha- 
size the value of making it a c< nservation day. Pupils were requested to grow a tree 
irom a seed or cutting and to watch over it and care for it, until it was well rooted, at 
least. * ewer trees were uprooted than ever 1 ef» »re and many trees were planted . Not 
-a few schools took advantage cf the day tc clean and beautify the school property and 
^grounds. 

Parents' Day started a few years ago as a visiting day for parents. It has almost 
become a custom for each town to set aside one day in the year for this purpose. It 
usually comes near the close of the year, and this year thousands of people visited the 
schools on this dav. In many towns the exhibitions cf work were displayed for several 
•days with gratifying results. Lincoln is not forgotten on his birthday, and although the 
-children do not get a holiday they enjoy devoting at least part of the afternoon session 
-to his life and deeds. 

The last legislature designated the second Sunday in May to be known as Mothers' 
Dav, and many of the sch ols took advantage of the opportunity on the Friday pre- 
-ceding to pay homage to the mothers. Many of the children brought flowers to school 
"to distribute to the living or to strew on the graves of those who have passed away. 
This new "fiesta" gives promise of being very popular in the future. 

8CHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Tn 1908, when the establishment of school HV raries, their extension, and impro- e- 
inent was de nitely adopted 1 y the department *>f education as one of the essential 
features of its program, there were only 10 school li 1 raries in the island and muni' ipal 
If raries were maintained in 17 towns, '"here are at present 57 graded school li' raries, 
*] out 70 rural and, 1 esides, 18 other lit raries in the island. 

' he 57 graded school li' raries, with a few exceptions, are located in well-li hted 
-school rooms, and ha e 28.768 olumes, of which 12,139 ha el een loaned durin the 
past school year. he maintenance of these lil raries has cost $2,653.08, most of 
"which has > een paid from school funds. On an a era^e, they are open two hours 
-e ery e enin", except Sunday, and. r esides, during the re* ular school hours when 
teachers and pupils may rse the 1 ooVs for consultation and study. A competent 
teacher or lil ranan is in char e. and in this way pupils ha e an opportunity to read 
or to prepare their lessons under proper guidance. ' his plan is especially Vene cial 
^when we tal e into consideration the fact that the majority of Porto Rican homes are 
not well li'hted. 

Tn most towns, the li 1 rary constitutes a "social center" for the community, and 
not only prpils rut r rown people isit it In the e ening to read the magazines, news- 
papers, and 1 oo 1 s. 

fome of these li 1 raries. especially the few located in places other than the school 
rooms, ha e 1 een "circv latin"" to some extent, and many people of the community 
"ha e impro ed the opportunity to enjoy home reading Tn fact, this IP rary mo e- 
ment has ] een the means of ' rinHnp- the home into closer touch with the wor v of the 
•schools. This is especially true in the countrv where the 70 small li 1 raries that ha^ e 
1 een in operation contain 3,738 olumes. of which 2.000 ha e > een loaned duiin- the 
year. These rural libraries circulate their books in the neighborhood. The rural 
teachers are in charge of them. 
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There still remain 12 towns that lur e not made any attempt as yet toward starting 
a lil rary. There is, howe er, a strong sentiment in fa or of the 111 rary mo ement 
and it is expected that a lil rary will 1 e estal lished in these towns 1 efore Ion?. 

Among the other 18 lil raries the following are worthy of special mention: The 
Insular Lil rary, located in San Juan, with more than 20,000 -> olumes. The . ormal 
School Lil rary at Rio Piedras with more than 8.CC0 - olumes. The Maya r uez Munici- 
pal Lil, rary, with al out 3, COO - oh mes. one of the f ret lil raries estal liehed in the 
island. The Yauco Lil rary. the only school lil rarv housed in an adequate building, 
especially constructed for the purpose. Ihis building was dedicated in February, 
1913, and contains about 2,500 volumes. 

THE LANGUAGE QUESTION. 

Due to their Spanish traditions, eeographical location, and their political relations 
with the United States, the people of Porto Rico liave an unusual opportunity to 
acquire the two most important languages spoken in America, to take an acti e 
parti ipation in the interchange of ideas and products between the two American 
continents and to deri e a share of the pro.' t resulting from such an interchange. 
The r rowth of intercourse Vetween the two Americas must 1 e preceded by a growth 
of mutual understanding and appreciation and no one people are in a retter position 
to help to 1 rin" this a 1 out than the people of Porto Rico. The American authorities 
responsT le for the administration of the island ha e always been keenly all e to this 
exceptional opportunity and ha e spared no effort to impro e it for the beneft of 
Porto Rico. Dr. BrumVaugh said: "We want the children to ha e and to use roth 
lan'nia-es (Spanish and En lish). The linguistic opportunity of our teachers and 
pupils is unusually fa ora 1 le. It will lea hindrance and not a help to depri e 
these people of an opportunity to acquire Voth languages." Thus* from the earliest 
days of the American occupation, the purpose of the department of education has 1 een 
to estal lish and to develop a 1 ilingual s^ stem of education which would insure the 
Tonser ation of Spanish and the acquisition of English. To carry out this policy, 
different plans ha e leen tried and changes made in accordance with the dictates 
of experience. Vut it may > e safel" said that the department has not adhered to any 
other policy more f rmly than it has to this — the conser ation of Spanish and the 
acquisition of English, r oth to Ye mastered sufficiently for practical use. 

'"he fret scheme tried was the teaching of English as a special sul ieot by special 
teachers, '"he nati e teachers were placed in chare of the grades and taught all the 
su 1 jects of the curriculum, except English, in Spanish. English was taught by 
American teachers of English. Bv military order, later incorporated into our school 
law?, at least one teacher of Enoiish had to* be assigned to each town or ^ illa<re main- 
taining a eraded system of schools. o attempt was made to teach English in the 
rural schools. ' hese teachers of English eenerallv taught from three to six trades, 
one period each day. While the class was Vein*? riven, the "iade teacher remained in 
the room to pro'' t by the instruction of the teacher of English. This plan was the 
onb' one possi le at the time. 

Gradually it became evident that the teaching of English as a special subject was 
not producing tangible results. To master a language for practical use the learner 
must receive constant ear and verbal drill. Our pupils were not getting enough 

Sractice because they used English only in the English class and Spanish in school 
uring the rest of the day as well as in the playground, the street, and the home. 
They were not acquiring the habit of thinking in English. A language is not really 
mastered until the learner is able to think spontaneously in terms of its vocabulary. 

With the development of secondary schools the problem became more intricate* 
Practically the only available textbooks for these schools were printed in English 
and the teaching personnel had to be selected from the American force. At the same 
time the department wps facing a growinsr demand on the part of students for a prepa- 
ration that would permit them to enter higher institutions of learning in the United 
States without hindrance. The legislature, by granting numerous scholarships to 
students to continue their studies in the United States, contributed to increase this 
demand. The only solution to the problem was to place the secondary schools on 
an Fnglish basis and this was done. The immediate result of this was the necessity 
of reorganising the graded schools in such a way that the pupils would receive sufficient 
instruction in the English language to permit them to enter the secondary schools 
and be able to undertake their advanced studies in English with any hope of success. 

Meanwhile every possible opportunity and inducement had been offered to the 
Porto Rican teachers to learn English and to prepare themselves to give instruction 
in this language. The time seemed ripe to test whether any of the work of the graded 
schools could be done in English by the native teachers. 
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' -During the year 1904-5 experiments were made in the San Juan. Ooamo, Ponre, 
-a.iid A recibo districts. In San Juan one of the graded schools was placed on an T nglish 
T>asis in charge of Forto Rican teachers. At tie close of the vear the superintendent 
^reported that "the results were little less than marvelous; the pupils learned more 
Teal English in one term than they had in their entire preceding years of school experi- 
ence, " and for the year 1905-6 tne schools of the San Juan district were reorganized 
«ls follows: Spanish was used exclusively in the first grade and all the higher grades 
"were in English with Spanish as a special subject. The superintendent reported 
"that throughout the grades the percentage of promotions was considerably larger 
than the average of the island; that this was especially noteworthy in the upper 
-grades. 

In the Coamo district two English schools were organized, the superintendent 
"reporting that this was done "with the enthusiastic approval of both s hool boird 
»nd parents together with the sincerest interest on the fart of the pupils to wh<m 
the privilege of membership in these schools was allowed, expressed by iheir earnest 
■cooperation and their eagerness for that privilege. " 

In Fonce all grades above the first were put on an English basis with excellent results. 
The superintendent said: "I. have been very fortunate in having the unconditional 
support of the school board and general public. The school board has passed a 
resolution to the effect that all new graded teachers appointed in Fonce must be able 
to do their work in both languages. It is not my intention to neglect or eliminate 
Spanish, but to give the pupils praclical instruction in both languages." 

In the year 1905-6 all the pupils of the first and second grades of the Fonce schools 
were taught in accordance with a "half and half plan" : that is the pupils were tausrht 
lialf a dav in Spanish by a Forto Rican teacher and half a day in English by an Ameri- 
can teacher. The results were satisfactory, justified expectations, and demonstrated 
the .advisability of beginning the teaching of Fnglish in tie frst grade. 

In his annual report covering the work of the Areribo district for the school year 
1904-5, Superintendent Tandron said: "Something has to be done to establish* the 
work in the graded schools on the 1 nglish basis, and this should be done as soon as 
the ability of the Forto Rican teacher? lo teach that language is such as will enable 
them to teach in it the different branches of the course of study. 1 ollowins: one 




opinion, at least 70 per cent of the time that the child is in school should be devoted 
to teach him Fnglish and the other branches in English, while 30 per cent should 
be devoted to the Spanish language. " 

In the year 1905-6 ten classes were started in Fnglish in Ihe A recibo district and 
according to reports the progress of the pupils exceeded expectations. 

Reports similar to the above were received from all over the island, with the result 
that as fast as Forto Rican teachers were found competent to do the work in English 
they were allowed to give part of the instruction in this language. The special 
teachers of Fnglish soon became the exception rather than the rule, the American 
teachers doing regular grade work in Fnglish. The following table will give an idea 
of the progress that was made in the teaching of English by Forto Rican teachers: 



Graded schools taught. 



Larjtel v in Fnglish 

Partly' in Fnglish 

"English as special subject or no English 

Total traded schools 

Per cent largely in FnEHsh 

Per cent partly in English 



1905-6 


1906-7 


1907-8 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


74 


202 


288 


442 


607 


659 


86 


187 


128 


64 


67 


31 


340 


113 


147 


157 


4 


5 


500 


502 


563 


663 


678 


695 


15 


40 


51 


67 


90 


95 


17 


37 


23 


10 


10 


5 



1911-12 



759 

11 

1 



771 
98. 4 
1.6 



At the present time both English and Spanish are used as media of instruction in 
all the grades of the graded system. The same amount of time is given in all grades 
for the teaching of English as such as is given for Spanish as such. Other subjects 
as geography, hygiene, etc., are given in either language and the time is apportioned 
equitably. 
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The following table will show the comparative estimate of time spent by 
using Spanish. English, or either, as a medium of instruction in a school day. 
and opening exercises are not counted: 

Graded ty$Um. 

GRADES 1-3 (DOUBLE SESSION). 



GRADE 3. 



English. 


SpanJah. 


Either. 


Total. 


SO English. 
SO ariuimetlo. 

60 


30 Spanish. 
15 nature study. 

45 


10 physical exercise. 
15 writing. 
15 music 
15 drawing. 

55 


160 teaching minutes* 



80 English. 
60 arithmetic. 

140 



80 Spanish. 

20 nature study. 

100 



15 general class. 

20 writing. 

20 music. 

20 drawing. 

10 physical exercise. 

85 



325 teaching minutes. 



GRADE 4. 



80 English. 
40 arithmetic. 

120 



80 Spanish. 
40 geography. 

120 



25 writing. 

20 music. 

30 drawing. 

10 physical exercise. 

85 



325 teaching minutes. 



GRADE 5. 



60 English. 
50 arithmetic. 
50 geography. 

160 



60 English. 
50 arithmetic. 
40 geography. 
25 physics and writ- 
ing. 

175 



60 English. 
50 arithmetic. 
50 history. 
20 civics, writing. 

180 



60 English. 
50 arithmetic. 
50 history. , _ 
20 civics, writing. 

180 



60 Spanish. 
25 hygiene. 

85 



60 Spanish. 
60 



60 Spanish. 
60 



60 Spanish. 
60 



25 writing. 

20 music. 

25 drawing. 

10 physical exercise. 

80 



GRADE 6. 



325 teaching minutes* 



30 music, drawing, cooking. 
50 manual training, sewing, 

agriculture. 
10 physical exercise. 

00 



325 teaching minutes. 



GRADE 7. 



25 music, drawing, cooking. 
50 manual training, sewing, 

agriculture. 
10 physical exercise. 

85 



325 teaching minutes* 



GRADE 8. 



25 music, drawing, cooking. 
50 manual training, sewing, 

agriculture. 
10 physical exercise. 

85 



325 teaching minutes. 
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^ The following table gives the approximate per cent of use of English, Spanish, or 
either, as media of instruction in the different grades of the graded school system: 



Grade. 


English. 


Spanish. 


Either. 


Total 


1-2 


Per tent. 
37.5 
43.1 
36.95 
49.2 
53.8 
55.4 
55.4 


Percent. 
28.1 
30.8 
36.95 
26.1 
18.5 
18.5 
18.5 


Percent. 
34.4 
26.1 
26.1 
24.7 
27.7 
26.1 
26.1 


Percent. 
100 


3 


100 


4 


100 


5 


100 


6 


100 


7 


100 


8 


100 






Average.. 


47.34 


25.35 


27.31 


100 







In the rural schools the work of the first grade is done exclusively in Spanish; En- 
glish is taught as a special subject in grades 2-4, 15 minutes being devoted daily on an 
average to instruction in this language. Of the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools this year, excluding night schools, 91,966 were enrolled in the rural 
schools. This means that nearly 55 per cent of all the pupils were doing practically 
all their work in Spanish. 

Recently the language question has become the football of certain political agitators 
who would have the people believe that the scheme of education now in force is an 
insidious attempt to eliminate Spanish, the thin, entering wedge calculated to destroy 
the personality of the people of Porto Rico. No one connected with the American 
administration of the island is so narrow-minded as to believe that the training of the 
people of Porto Rico for self-government requires the loss of the mother tongue or any 
of the good characteristics which make up the personality of the people of Porto Rico. 
Certiin institutions in shocking discord with American ideas of public morality, such 
as licensed cockfighting and the government lottery, had to go, and the people are 
glad that they went, but the language and the finer traits and traditions inherited by 
the people of Porto Rico from their old metropolis are too dear for any sane American 
to wish to destroy them. In his instructions to the first permanent Philippine com- 
mission, President McKinley gave expression to the spirit which should guide the 
administrators of all the new insular possessions: 

"In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which they are 
authorized to prescribe, the commission should bear in mind that the government 
which they are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction or for the expression of 
our theoretical views, but tor the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to conform to their 
customs, their habits, and even their prejudices to the fullest extent consistent with 
the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and executive government. " 

Forty municipal 4 ties of the island are in charge of supervising principals whose 
native tongue is Spanish. One-half of the supervising principals of the island are 
native Porto Ricans. Two of the three general superintendents are Porto Ricans by 
birth, and in addition a special supervisor of Spanish gives all his time to the super- 
vision of the Spanish language. 

It may be said without exaggeration that more attention and more concentrated 
constructive supervision is given to Spanish than ever before. Teachers are teaching 
better Spanish and pupils are learning better Spanish than ever before. Spanish will 
always be the home language of the people of Porto Rico. The department of educa- 
tion appreciates this and is making every effort to give the pupils efficient instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue as well as in English, in harmony with our language 
policy — the conservation of Spanish and the acquisition of English. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACCREDITATION. 

By straining every resource the government is able at present to provide accommo- 
dation in the public schools for scarcely more than one-third of the total population of 
school age. It does not seem probable that the revenues of the island will increase 
sufficiently during the next few years to change materially this condition. If we are 
to continue to make progress in the extension of popular education, part of the burden 
must be borne by private enterprise, and it is proper that the department of education 
should offer every encouragement to the private schools which are being organized 
on the island in response to the need for religious and other instruction not provided 
in the public school system. In the majority of the Spanish-American countries the 
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development of private schools is encouraged by the granting of government subsidies. 
This is out of the question in Porto Rico. The people of Porto Rico, however, are 
accustomed to more or less rigid control by the government of all educational institu- 
tions. Consequently, before they enroll their children in a private school parents 
usually want to know if the school is recognized by the government. The official 
recognition becomes, therefore, a guaranty to the parents and an indorsement to the 
institution, which frequently gives it standing and insures its success. 

During the past two years the department has recognized and accredited the fol- 
lowing private institutions: The Blanche Kellogg Institute, located at San Juan; 
girls' charity school. San Juan; Colegio Puertorriquefio, San Juan; Colegio Parroquial, 
Arecibo; Polytechnic Institute, San German; Liceo Poncefio, Ponce; Our Lady of the 
Holy Rosary College, Yauco; parochial school, Bayamou. 

To determine whether a school should be accredited or not. the department dries 
not require that it. follow the course of study of the public schools in every particular; 
that it use the same textbooks or follow the same time distribution. The department 
requires, in general, that the school follow a course of study so planned that at the end 
of eight years the pupils enrolled in the institution have obtained a preparation suffi- 
cient to enable them to enter our public high schools and do satisfactory work. In 
parsing upon the merits of the school, particular attention is paid to the number of 
grades and pupils in charge of each teacher; to the discipline of the school; to the 
daily program; the gradiug of the pupils; the ability of the teaching force; and the 
material conditions of the school. No school is considered for accreditation unless it 
maintains the eight grades of the elementarv system. Work beyond the eiehth grade 
is not accredited, but pupils entering high schools from private institutions of no 
recognized standing may be granted credit in the public hisjh schools, provided they 
show ability to continue advanced studies in the same subjects in which they desire 
credit. Each case is treated on its merit, the burden of proof resting entirely with the 
applicant. The eighth grade diploma issued by accredited private schools is accepted 
in lieu of an examination for admission to public high schools. 

Two of the accredited schools are charitable institutions. One of them is the 
girls/ charity school, a public institution under the control of the department of labor, 
charities, and correction. Two are elemeutary schools for girls, and the others are 
schools maintained by religious organ -zations. All of them follow the course of study 
of the public schools quite closely. On the whole, the industrial work done in them 
is inferior to that accomplished in the public schools, with the exception of the Poly- 
technic Institute at San German, which is doing industrial work of a very practical 
nature, and the girls' charitv school, which is famous for its work in plain sewing and 
embroidery. Practically all of them pay particular attention to some branch in which 
thoy frequently excel the public schools. With the exception of the parochial schools, 
the" teaching force of these private schools is drafted largely from the public school 
corps, and it ranks high. 

TENURE OF TEACHING P08ITIONS IN PORTO RICO. 

The election of the rural, graded, and principal teachers for the schools of each 
municipality is intrusted to a local school board composed of three members. The 
supervising principal of the district is an exofficio member of the board. He is en- 
titled to attend the meetings and participate in the transaction of business, but he 
is not entitled to vote. He acts in an advisory capacity. 

The annual meeting of these boards for the election of teachers is seldom looked 
forward to by the supervising principal with pleasure, as he never knows when political 
favoritism will take precedence over efficiency. The political struggle has become so 
bitter and intense that no stone is left unturned that will get votes and the where- 
withal to continue the political propaganda. The spoils system has become so in- 
trenched that it is a menace to a system of free public schools, and it is undermining the 
efficiency of the teaching corps to an alarming extent. 

Excellent teachers who have devoted their lives to their chosen profession, respected 
and honored in the community, are annually subjected to the annoyance and dread 
that they will be left, without a position in the town where they have established their 
liome and perhaps reared a family. The political machine too often dictates the names 
of those who shall be elected by the school boards. In some cases men who had the 
courage of their convictions have been forced by political pressure to resign their 
positions on the board. In too many cases applications from teachers without the 
support of the local machine were not even considered. ■ Just what prerequisite is 
Bpcessary before the recommendation of the local machine can be secured is well 
known in Porto Rico, and suffice to say it is not to the credit of a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. \ 
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-A t the Inst election of teachers out of a total number of 825 English graded teachers' 
at l^ast 23 \ or more than 28 per cent, were not reelected to the same town; of Iho 
1 M2\ rural teachers 418, or nearly 32 per cent, were not reelected to the same munic- 
ipality. In one municipality with an allotment of 38 teachers, 23 were not reelected; 
in another with 20 teachers, 20 were not reelected; in another with 80 teachers, 37 
were not reelected. 

As long as the questions "Who is she?" "To which party do her father, brothers, 
cousins, and other relations belong?" "Does she come recommended by the party?" 
take precedence over "What can she do? " "Is she an efficient teacher? " "Has she had 
successful experience?" "Is she the right teacher for the pupils in our schools?" 
in selecting a teaching corps, the school system is going to be handicapped in fulfilling 
its mission. Individually, the teachers fear unjust retribution if they take any active 
participation in a movement to regulate the procedure, but they hope and pray for 
legislation which will give stability to the profession and assure them a tenure of 
offire in keeping with the life of their license to teach, subject to an efficiency test 
at any time if necessary. 

A bill was introduced by the commissioner at the last session of the legislature to 
confirm the appointments of teachers in the public schools and to provide a method 
for filling vacancies, but it failed of passage and the problem is still unsolved. 

LEGISLATION. 

The only legislation other than budgetary provisions approved at the last session of 
the legislature which affected education was an act to amend section 1 of "An act to 
establish and regulate the granting of life certificates to the teachers of Porto Rico," 
approved March 12, 1914. This amendment provides that any rural, graded, or prin- 
cipal teacher holding a valid license, who shall have practiced satisfactorily his 
profession as such for five years in the public schools of Porto Rico, shall receive from 
the department of education a life certificate of the corresponding grade. No period 
of teaching prior to July 1, 1905, shall be reckoned in computing the length of service. 

A life licens3 thus secured can not be canceled except for cruelty, immorality, 
incompetency, insubordination, or negligence in tho performance of duty, by the 
commissioner of education. 

BUDGETARY PROVISIONS. 

The following table shows the comparison of appropriations for the department of 
education for the years 1912-13, 1913-14, 1914-15, and 1915-10: 

Comparison of appropriations for department of education. 



Appropriation. 



fcSa'nries and contingont expenses, office of the commis- 
sioner 

Salaries nnd conl Inrcnt expenses, common schools , . 

Tcn1 books and school supplies, common schools 

fta'nrie* nnd contingent expenses, high schools 

Scholarships: 

United States 

Hiuli schools 

Industrial school build ines and maintenance..... 

Summer institutes for teachers 



Total. 



1912-13 



$10,000 

809, ono 

67,500 

32,740 

10.000 
8,040 



1,000 



081,480 



1913-14 



$75,500 
1, «I90, 9S0 

135.000 
110,350 

in, ooo 
s.wo 

125,000 
1,000 



•1,970,740 



1914-15 



$53,500 

1, OSS. 350 

90,000 

65,635 

16,000 



1,313,485 



1915-16 



$45,450 

1,072,650 

50.000 

58,845 

8,250 



1,235,203 



i Includes additional appropriation of $528,250 granted by the logislaturo of 1913. 

The necessity for economy forced a considerable reduction in expenditures during 
the year 1914-15 as compared with IS 13-14. Salaries were reduced quite generally 
and a few positions eliminated entirely. A total of 325 teaching positions and tho 
supervisors of manual training and music from tho central office were included in 
this reduction. In justice to this reduction it might be said that the abnormal increase 
of $989,200 for 1913-14 over the budget for 1912-13 seemed more than the island could 
afford, and the budget for 1914-15 shows an increased allotment of $332,005 over 
1912-13. 

The budget for 1915-10 shows a decrease of $73,283 from the 1914-15 budget. A 
reduction of 20 teaching positions, tho supervisor of playground and athletics, the 

1407G— 15 3 
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ition of the division of records and property and accounts with the correspond- 
ing elimination of one chief and the elimination of three minor positions will inconveni- 
ence the organization of the central office until it can readjust itself. The largest 
reduction , however, came under the head ing ' ' Textbooks and school supplies. ' ' This 
reduction was covered by a proviso in the budget which authorizes the commissioner 
of education to promulgate rules and regulations for the sale of textbooks and that 
after July 1, 1915, the pupils of all high and continuation schools shall provide their 
own textbooks and supplies. Just what effect this requirement will have on the 
enrollment in the secondary schools can not be forecast at present. The budget for 
1915-16 shows an increase over the budget for 1912-13 of $253,722. 



SUMMARY. 

The work of the school year 1914-15 may be summed up as follows: Porto Rico has a 
population of approximately 1,200,000 at the present time, of whom 419,282 are of 
school age, i. e., between 5 and 18 years. The total enrollment in all public schools 
excluding duplicates was 168,319, or 14 per cent of the total population. The decrease 
in enrollment from last year is accounted for by the decreased appropriations and an 
executive order limiting the number of pupils to be enrolled under any teacher. The 
fact that about 91 per cent of all rural schools were on double enrollment and about 47 
per cent of the pupils enrolled in the graded schools were on double enrollment made 
wis executive order imperative. 

The average daily enrollment in all schools was 138,875 ; the average daily attendance 
128,376, or 92.4 per cent. Of the 168,319 pupils enrolled, 1.7 per cent were found in 
secondary schools, 38.9 per cent in graded scnools, 54.7 per cent in rural schools, and 
4.7per cent in niptfit schools. 

Tne instruction in manual training, home economics, music, drawing, calisthenics 
and arm movement writing has been continued in the graded schools with gratifying 
results. Agriculture has received a setback due to the elimination of the teachers of 
agriculture. 

Nine new school buildings have been erected within urban centers and 24 in rural 
communities. Two new high-school buildings have been equipped and occupied 
during the year; one will be occupied in September, and ano trier will be completed 
before the end of next year. 

Table I. — Directing and supervising officers, 1914^-15. 



Edward M. Bainter, commissioner of education. 
W. A. Barlow, assistant commissioner of education. 
Carey Hlckle, secretary and chief, division of records. 
J. L. Dunlevy, chief, division of property and 

accounts. 
A. Gonzalez Font, chief, division of school board 

accounts. 
H. F. Rockey, general superintendent of schools. 
Josl Padln, general superintendent of schools. 



Manuel O. Nin, general superintendent of schools. 
E. C. Hernandez, supervisor of Spanish. 
M. D. Myers, supervisor of music. 
B. E. Wiggins, supervisor of playgrounds and ath- 
letics. 
T. F. Parker, supervisor of agriculture. 
Grace J. Ferguson, supervisor of home economics. 
Floy Campbell, supervisor of drawing. 



DISTRICT AND SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 



San Juan— Theo. L. Morin. 
Bio Piedraa- Trujillo Alto, Cecil E. Stevens. 
Carolina — Andres Rodriguez Diaz. 
Rio Grande— Loiza, William F. Littlefield. 
Fajardo— Ceiba-Luquillo, R. B. Barlow. 
Naguabo— Vieques, Valeriano Flores. 
Humacao—LsLS Piedras, Henry T. Cowles. 
Yabucoa — Maunabo, M. D. Rice. 
Arroyo— Patillas, C. E. Miner. 
J uncos — Gurabo, Celestino Benitez. 
Caguas— San Lorenzo. Francisco Vincenty. 
Gumma— C. Torres Reyes. 
Salinas— Santa Isabel, Juan E. Castillo. 
Cayey— Cidra ; M. Negrdn Collazo. 
Comerio— AguasBuenas-Naranjito, Pedro N. Ortiz. 
Aibonito— Barranquitas, Ismael Maldonado. 
Barros— S. D. W. Mills. 
Coamo— Victor M. Suarez. 
Juana Diaz—C. J. Kelley. 
Ponce— C. H. Terry. 
QuayaniUa— Pefluelas, F. Rodriguez Lopez. 

Note.— Towns in italics are headquarters. 



Yauco— Guanica, Francisco Vizcarrondo. 
San German — Sabana Grande. Geo. H. Hamor. 
Cabo Iiojo — Lajas, A. H. Linen. 
Jfaya?tt€Z— Hormigueros, Geo. V. Keelan. 
Maricao — La? Marias, Servando Rabainne. 
AILasco— Rincdn-Aguada, Carlos V. Urrutia. 
Lares — C. J. Walsh. 
San Sebvitian— Juliet A. Casey. 
Aguadilla — Moca. Luis A. Inzarry. 
Isabela— Quebradillas, G. Selles y Soa. 
Utuado—J. P. Blanco. 
A djuntns— Jayuya, Zoilo Gracia. 
Camuy— Hatillo, E. J. Bunting. 
Arecibo— F. E. Swart. 
Manati — Barcoloneta, Jos. C. Morin. 
dales— Henrv Hindle. 

Vega Baja — Vega Alta Jose* Gonz&lez Ginorio. 
Corozal— Morovis, Hermenegjldo Massd. 
Toa Baja—ToB. Alta-Dorado, E. J. Vivas. 
Bayamon — Guainabo, M. A. Ducout. 



Ban Juan, Frank S. Roberts. 
Ponce, ward C. McCroskey. 
Mayaguez, H. B. Smith. 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND PRINCIPALS. 



Arecibo, Maurice H. Esser. 
Humacao, A. A. E. Herger. 
Fajardo, Santiago Veve. 
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Table II. — Symmetry of statistics for the school year 1914-15. 

Number of different pupils actually enrolled In all schools, including special schools: 
White- 
Male 75,200 

Female 54,022 

Total 129,822 

Colored— 

Male 21,714 

Female 16,783 

Total 88,407 

White and colored- 
Male v . 96,914 

Female .\ 71,405 

Total 168,319 

Number of different pupils enrolled during the year: 

o) In secondary schools (high, 1,673; continuation, 1,287) 2,960 

b) In elementary urban schools 65,428 

c\ In rural schools 91,966 

d) In night schools 7,965 

Total 168,319 

Average daily attendance of pupils enrolled during the year: 

'a) In secondary schools (high and continuation) 2,321 

6} In elementary urban schools 52,417 

e) In rural schools 69,786 

) In night schools (urban, 2,619; rural, 1,233) 3,852 

Total 128,376 

Length of school year in all day schools, 36 weeks, or 172 days besides holidays; in night 
schools, 18 weeks, or 85 days, besides holidays. 

Number of buildings in use for schools during the year 1,494 

Estimated value of all insular school buildings $1,767,059.01 

Rental value of all other buildings $107,526.06 

Average number of different teachers employed in all schools during the year 2, 461 

White- 
Male 813 

Female 1,271 

Total 2,084 

Colored- 
Male 176 

Female * 201 

Total 377 

White and colored- 
Male 989 

Female 1,472 

Total 2,461 

Secondary schools (high, 66; continuation, 52) 118 

Elementary urban schools 1,070- 

Rural schools 1,243 

Night schools (not duplicates) 3fr 

Total 2,461 

Total expenditures f jr school purposes during the fiscal year ending Tune 30, 1915: 

By insular government $1,312,040.00 

By local government 592,679.54 

Total 1,904,719.54 
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Tatile IV. — Comparisons of the total enrollment for 1914-15 with the total estimated 
population, of the total enrollment uith the estimated population of school age (Ji to IS 
years), and of the enrollment of compulsory school age (8 to 14 years) with the estimated 
population of compulsory school age. 



Subjects. 



Estimates of population for 

1915 

Population of school ago 

(5 to 18 years) 

Compulsory school age (8 

to 14 year<) 

Total enrollment during 

1014-15 

Enrollment of compulsory 

aire .'.. 

Pcrcen tage of— 

To tal en rol 1 men t to 

total population 

Total enrollment to 
population of school 

age 

Enrollment of com- 

f>uliory age to popu- 
ation of compulsory 
age 



Porto 
Rico. 



San 
Juan. 



1,200,000 


52,293 


410,282 


18,271 


211,588 


9,221 


103,319 


0,200 


119,017 


0,215 


14.0 


17.0 


40.1 


£0.4 


CO. 5 


07.4 



Rio 
Pie- 
dras. 


Tm- 

iiilo 

Alto. 


Caro- 
, lina. 


Rio 
Grande. 


Lolza. 


Fajar- 
do. 


Ceiba. 


1G.9G8 


C,810 


10,451 


12,394 


14,293 


13, SIM 


4,733 


5,020 


2,380 


5,748 


4,320 


5,000 


4,844 


1,054 


2,9SG 


1,200 


2,899 


2,185 


2,510 


2,444 


£33 


2,830 


1,140 


2,204 


1,930 


2,039 


1,097 


etc 


1,908 


820 


1,CC0 


1,334 


1,4S2 


1,384 


399 


10.7 


1G.7 


13.8 


15.0 


14.3 


14.4 


13.0 


47.8 


47.0 


39.4 


44.8 


40.8 


41.2 


39.1 


GG.9 


03.3 


50.9 


01. 1 


58.8 


£6.G 


47.1 



Subjects. 



Estimates of population for 

1915 

Population of school age (5 

to 18 years) 

Compulsory school age (8 to 

14 years) 

Total enrollment during 

1914-15 

Enrollment of compulsory 

age 

Percentage of— 

Total enrollment to total 

population 

Total en rol I men t to pop- 
ulation of school age . . . 
Enrollment of compul- 
sory age to population 
of compulsory age 



Lu- 
qulllo. 


Nag- 
uabo. 


Vie- 
quoj. 


Huma- 
cao. 


Las 
Pie- 
el ras. 


Yabu- 
coa. 


Mauna- 
bo. 


G,G50 


15,418 


11,189 


18,917 


9,717 


18,009 


7,027 


2,320 


5,380 


3,909 


0,010 


3,395 


0,501 


2,005 


1,174 


2,717 


1,973 


3,33G 


1,714 


3,2S0 


1,344 


930 


2,225 


1,203 


2,709 


1,175 


2,457 


920 


034 


1,590 


914 


1,801 


843 


1,804 


015 


14.1 


14.4 


11.3 


14.0 


12.1 


13.2 


12.1 


40.2 


41.3 


32.0 


41.9 


34.0 


37.8 


34.5 


54.0 


57.8 


40.3 


57.8 


49.2 


55.0 


45.8 




Subjects. 



Estimates of population for 

1915 

Population of school age (5 

to 18 vears) 

Compulsory school age (8 to 

14 yearn 

Total enrollment during 

1914-15 

Enrollment of compulsory 

age 

Percentage of— 

Total enrollment to total 

population 

Total en rol I men t to pop- 
ulation of school age.. 
Enrollment of compul- 
sory age to population 
of compulsory age . . . . 



Juncos. 


Gurabo. 


Caguas. 


San 
Loren- 
zo. 


Guay- 
ama. 


Sali- 
nas. 


Santa 
Isabel. 


12,549 


11,950 


29,152 


15,325 


18,033 


12,239 


7,409 


4,385 


4,177 


10,185 


5,355 


0,517 


4,27G 


2,000 


2,212 


2,108 


5,141 


2,700 


3,288 


2,150 


1,31G 


1,920 


1,553 


3,925 


1,750 


3,190 


1,CC2 


1,005 


1,309 


1,070 


2,82G 


1,234 


2,145 


1,152 


705 


15.3 


13.0 


13.5 


11.4 


17.1 


13.0 


13.5 


43.8 


37.2 


38.5 


32.7 


48.0 


38.9 


33.5 


59.2 


51.0 


55.0 


45.7 


05.2 


53.4 


53.0 



Cayey. 



19,010 
0,042 
3,351 
2,340 
1,950 

12.3 
35.3 

58.2 



Cidra. 



11,373 
3,973 
2,004 
1,447 
1,110 

12.7 
3G.4 

55.4 
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Table IV. — Comparisons of the total enrollment for 191+-15 with the total estimated 
population, of the total enrollment with the estimated population of school age (5 to 18 
years), and of the enrollment of compulsory school age (8 to 14 years) with the estimated 
population of compulsory school age — Continued. 



Estimates of population for 

1915... 

Population of school age (5 

to 18 years) 

Compulsory school age (8 to 

14 years) 

Total enrollment during 

1914-15 

Enrollment of compulsory age 
Percentage of — 

Totalenrollment to total 

population 

Total enrollment to pop- 
ulation of school age. . . 
Enrollment of compul- 
sory age to population 
of compulsory age. . . . 



Co- 
medo. 

11,989 


Aguas 
Buenas. 


Naran- 
jito. 

9,527 


Albo- 
nito. 

11,608 


Barran- 
quitas. 


Barros. 
16,130 


8,900 


11,273 


4,189 


3,109 


3,328 


4,056 


3,939 


5,636 


2,112 


1,568 


1,680 


2,046 


1,987 


2,842 


1,435 
960 


1,095 
812 


1,161 
834 


1,622 
1,172 


1,402 
1,051 


1,961 
1,428 


12.0 


12.3 


12.2 


14.0 


12.4 


12.2 


34.3 


35.2 


34.9 


40.0 


35.6 


34.8 


45.0 


51.8 


49.6 


57.3 


52.9 


50.2 



Goamo. 




Estimates of population for 

1915 V... 

Population of school age (5 

to 18 years) 

Compulsory school age (8 to 

14 years) 

Total enrollment during 

1914-15 

Enrollment of compulsory age 
Percentage of— 

Totalenrollment to total 

population 

Total enrollment to pop- 
1 ulation of school age. . 
Enrollment of compul- 
sory age to population 
of compulsory age. . . . 




1,830 
1,324 



16.5! 


13.0 


47.1 


37.3 


67.6 


53.3 



Yauco. 


Gua- 
nica. 

6,909 


San 
Ger- 
man. 


Sabana 
Grande. 


Cabo 
Rojo. 

20,996 


Lajas. 
11,883 


26,905 


23,767 


12,368 


9,402 


2,414 


8,304 


4,321 


7,336 


4,152 


4,742 


1,217 


4,191 


2,179 


3,701 


2,162 


3,966 
2,972 


1,046 
724 


3,071 
2,200 


1,524 
1,075 


2,991 
2,263 


2,025 
1,519 


14.7 


15.1 


12.9 


12.3 


14.2 


17.0 


42.2 


43.3 


; 37.0 


35.3 


40.8 


48.8 


62.7 


59.5 


52.5 


49.3 


61.1 


70.3 



Maya- 
gues.. 



41,368 

14,467 

7,294 

6,600 
3,985 

13.5 
38.7 

64.6 



Estimates of population for 

1915 .V.. 

Population of school age (5 

to 18 years) 

Compulsory school age (8 to 

14 years) 

Total enrollment during 

1914-15 ?. 

Enrollment of compulsory age 
Percentage of— 

Total enrollment to total 

population 

Total enrollment to pop- 
ulation of school age . . . 
Enrollment of compul- 
sory age to population 
of compulsory age 

14976—15 4 



Hormi- 
gueros. 


Ma- 
ricao. 


Las 
Marias. 


Anasco. 


4,172 


7,683 


10,783 


15,463 


1,458 


2,684 


3,767 


5,403 


735 


1,353 


1,900 


2,724 


738 
501 


1,185 
833 


1,440 
996 


2,162 
1,464 


17.7 


15.4 


13.4 


14.0 


50.6 


44.2 


38.2 


40.0 


68.2 


61.6 


52.4 


53.7 



Rincon. 




San 
Sebas- 
tian. 



20,290 

7,089 

3,576 

2,730 
1,923 

13.5 
38.5 ! 

53.8 



Agua- 
dffla. 



22,990 

8,033 

4,054 

3,364 
2,414 

14.6 
41.9 

59.5 



862 
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Table IV. 

population, 

fears), and ^ _„, *,.,„„„.*»• ~, v V «. r ««^ v *..,. w . 

population of compulsory school age — Continued. 




Estimates of population for 1916. 
I'opulatbn of school ago (6 to 

Is y eon ) 

Compulsory school ogo (8 to 14 

yoart) 

Total enrollment during 1914*16. 
Enrollment of compulsory ago. . 
I'errcnfaeo of— 

Total onrollmont to total 

ponulatljn 

Total enrollment to popula- 
tion of school aj:e 

Enrollment of compulsory 
ape to population of com- 
pulsory ago 



ifoca. 

14,040 

6,116 

2,6V 
1,296 
1,036 

8.8 
26.3 

40.2 



C la- 
ales. 



ISO- 

bola. 



18,088 
6,323 



Que- 

hro- 

dlllas. 



8,753 
3,067111,644 



3,188 
2,255 
1,731 



12.5 
35.7 

64.3 



1,642 

1,311 

877 



16.0 
42.9 

66.9 



Utu- 
ado. 



33,032 



Ad- 
JUQs 

tas. 



5,825 
6,012 
3,023 



16.2 
43.4 

62.3 



18,197 

0,368 

3,206 
2.4H4 
1,749 



13.7 
89.1 

64.0 



Jay- 
uya. 



11,033 

3,854 

1,944 
1.617 
1,257 

14.7 
42.0 

64.7 



Ca- 
may. 



12,174 

4,254 

2,143 
1,904 
1,309 

16.6 
44. S 

64.1 



Ha- 
UUo. 



U,409|45 y 540tl8,3>4. 12,0 
3,906(15,914 



2,010 

1,« 
1,274 

14.9 
42.6 

63.4 



Ara^MaiH *T 
rfbo. all. | ^ 



8,030 
5,988 
4,212 



13.1 
37.6 

62.5 



6,466 

3, SI 

2.2 

1,619] 



12.4 
35.4 



4,» 

2,55 

1,355 

Ml 



10.5 

as 



49.6 Ci 



Estimates of population for 1915.. 
ropiilnlbn of school aj;e (6 to 18 

year*) 

Compulsory school ago (8 to 14 

year*) 

Total enrollment during 1914-15.. 
Enrollment of compulsory age. . . . 
Percentage of— 

Total enrollment to total 

population 

Total enrollment to popula- 
tion of school ago 

Enrollment of compulsory 
ago to population of com- 
pulsory age 



19,747 

0,899 

3,478 
2,421 
1,712 

12.3 
35.1 

49.2 



Vega 
llaja. 



13,772 

4,812 

2,427 
2,154 
1,434 

15.6 
44.8 

59.1 



Vega 
Alia. 



8,730 

3,050 

1,639 
1,225 

840 

14.0 
40.2 

65. C 



Coro- 
lal. 



13,930 

4,868 

2,455 
1,762 
1,204 

12.6 
36.2 

49.0 



Moro- 
vls. 



13,353 

4,GG8 

2,354 
1,705 
1,194 

12.8 
30.5 

50. 



Toa 
Daja. 



0,713 

2,345 

1,183 
1,21-1 

753 

18.4 
62.0 

64.2 



Toa 
Alia. 



9,796 

3,423 

1,726 
1.511 
1,122 

15.4 
44.1 

65.0 



Do- 
rado. 



5,243 
1,832 

923 

826 
660 

15.8 
45.1 

00.7 



Baya- 
mon. 



27,736 

9,679 

4,882 
4,314 
3,053 

15.6 
44.6 

62.5 



Guai-j C> 
nabo. leta 



7,745 

2,726 

1.374 

1,287 

920 

16.6 

47.21 



67.0 41 



1.C 

e 

2<H 
12 

HI 
42.1 
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Taule V. — Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number 
of teachers classified according 10 contract, and number of teachers classified according 
to sex and color. 



Subjects. 


8 

3 

P-. 


i 

s 
1 

GQ 

163 
170 


3 

Pi 

o 

62 
59 


• 

2 

< 

o 

B 
a* 

27 
26 


• 

| 

O 

49 
GO 


4 
5 

46 
62 


N 

•3 

50 
56 


4 

42 
81 


• 

Xi 

16 
(») 


o* 

=3 

3 

cr 

s 

23 

(>) 


« 

o 
a 

Z 

52 
G3 


* 

S 

> 


Average of schools, 1014-15 


3,934 
4,330 


32 


Average of schools, 1913-14 


31 






Secondary schools 


33 














































JU&h 


G 
»30 


1 










1 








Continuation. 






1 


1 








1 
























1,333 


157 

119 
38 


22 

16 
6 


7 

5 
2 

■ H ,- 


13 


15 


21 

14 
7 


28 

21 
7 


G 

4 
2 


7 

5 
2 


18 

14 
4 


14 


Schoolrooms 


1,022 
311 


10 
3 


11 
4 


11 


Double enrollment 


3 








Rural , 


2.372 

1,245 
1,127 


■ a ■ * 

• • * a> 

• • • * 


35 

18 
17 


18 

9 
9 


32 

19 
13 


27 

15 
12 


26 

13 
13 


13 

12 
1 


8 

5 
3 


14 

8 
6 


30 

16 
14 


10 


School rooms 





Dnnhle enrollment. 


7 






Night 


196 
























Urban 


128 
68 


5 


3 
2 


1 
1 


2 

1 


3 


3 


• • • • 


1 
1 


1 

1 


2 
1 

31 
32 


2 


Rural 












.... 


Teachers by contract, 1914-15 


2.461 
2,535 

10 

58 

• 51 

20 

110 

*826 

»1,356 


149 
158 

4 

17 

1 

2 

13 

110 

• • • • 


39 
36 


15 
13 


31 
34 


28 
33 


27 
27 


38 
60 


.9 

(>) 


13 


21 


Teachers by contract, 1913-14 


21 


I*r incipals 




High school 












1 
2 
1 

* • • • 

20 
14 










Continuation school 






2 


2 


• • • * 






2 




Special 


1 

2 

«15 

19 








1 


English 


1 

3 

10 


1 

8 

20 


1 

8 
17 


1 

6 

20 


1 
3 
5 


1 
3 
9 


1 

9 

19 


t 


Engl ish graded 


10 


Rural 


9 


Night , 






























Duplicates 


166 
30 


3 
2 


3 
2 


1 
1 


3 


3 


3 


• • • * 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Not duplicates 






















Teachers In each kind of school, by sex and color. 


2.461 


149 


39 


15 


31 


28 


27 


38 


9 


13 


31 


21 


Secondary schools 


118 


20 






2 


2 


• * • • 


4 






2 
















White- 
Male 


58 

3 
1 


9 
11 






1 
1 


1 
1 


• • • • 

• • • • 


2 
2 




1 
1 




Female 












Colored- 
Male 












Female. 
















































Elementary urban schools , 


1,070 


127 


20 


5 


10 


11 


14 


22 


4 


5 


13 


12 






White- 
Male 


287 
652 

60 
71 


10 
90 

3 
24 


3 
17 


4 

1 


3 
6 


4 
4 

2 
1 


2 
5 

4 

2 


3 
17 

1 

1 


3 
1 


3 
2 


6 
4 

1 
2 


3 


Female 


6 


Colored- 
Male 


2 


Female 






1 






1 














Rural schools 


1,243 


• • • • 


17 


9 


19 


15 


13 


12 


5 


8 


16 


9 






White- 
Male 


459 
550 

108 
126 


• •> • • 

• • • • 


7 
9 


3 
5 


4 

7 

2 
6 


6 
4 

• • • • 

5 


3 
2 

4 

4 


3 
8 

1 


2 
3 

• • * • 


4 
2 

1 
1 


8 
6 

2 


3 


Female 


1 


Colored- 
Male 


2 


Female 


• • • • 


1 


1 


3 










Night schools (not duplicates) 


30 


2 


2 


1 




































White- 
Male 


9 
13 

5 
3 


• • • • 

2 


2 








































Colored- 
Male 




1 

































































Last year Ceiba formed a part or Fafardo, and Luqulllo of Faiardo and Rio Grande. 

* The 3 continuation schools in Comedo, Aguada, and Quebradillas are duplicates, the ninth grade being 
in the same room as the eighth. 

• One continuation teacher in Santa Isabel, 2 English graded teachers in Rio Piedras, and 31 rural teachers 
in 22 towns are paid by school boards. 
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Table V. — Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number 
of teachers classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according 
to sex and coZor— -Continued. 



Subjects. 
Average of schools, 1914-15 


1 

. 

W 

05 

114 


• 

a 

30 

0) 


! 

>< 

61 
68 


• 

I 

a 

25 
26 


33 
36 


• 

46 
51 


i 
1 
i 

• 

8 

1 

«-» 

42 
49 


6 
"S 

O 

36 
41 


o 

87 
91 


• 

o 

9 

45 

48 


§ 
& 

OS 
S 

O 

10 

78 


a 

CD 

40 
46 


J 

« 

i 

QQ 

s? 


Average of schools, 1913-14 


25 






Secondary schools- 
High. 


1 


























Continuation 




1 


• • • • 


1 


• • • • 


1 


• • • ■ 


1 


• • • • 


1 


. ... 


1 










Elementary urban 


27 


4 


15 


7 


14 


11 


15 


10 


38 


14 


^•T 


~ii~ 


8 






Schoolrooms 


21 
6 


3 
1 


12 
3 


5 
2 


10 
4 


8 
3 


12 
3 


9 

1 

24 


28 
10 

45 


10 
4 

28 


27 
9 

30 


13 

l 

24 


g 


Double enrollments. 








Rural 


34 


24 


42 


16 


16 


33 


23 


11 






Schoolrooms 


10 
15 


12 
12 


24 

18 


9 

7 


9 
7 


17 
16 


12 
11 


12 
12 


24 
21 


14 
14 


15 
15 


13 
11 


8 


Double enrollments 


3 






Night— 

Urban 


1 
2 


•j- 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 '' 2 

....| 1 


2 


2 

1 


3 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 


Rural.... 


1 






Teachers by contract, 1914-15 


46 
63 


15 


37 
38 


14 
14 


21 
22 


26 
26 


27 
28 


21 
21 


55 
58 


24 
24 


44 

47 


26 
27 


19 


Teachers by contract, 1913-14 


IS 






Principals 












i 




1 










High school 


6 




i 






i 












Continuation school 




1 


.... 


2 


1 


2 


.... 

1 

7 

12 


2 


• • • • 


2 


• • • • 


il 


Special 






1 


English 


2 

17 
21 


1 

2 

12 


1 

9 

26 


1 

4 
9 


1 

8 
10 


• a • • 

7 
18 


1 

11 
12 


2 
23 

27 


1 

7 
16 


2 
22 

18 


1 

8 

17 


1 


English graded 


f 


Rural 


9 


Night 






—_» 
























Duplicates 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Not duplicates 




1 








. .i 




















Teachers in each kind of scliool, by sex and 
color 


46 


I 
15 | 37 


14 


21 


26 j 27 


21 


55 


24 


44 


26 


17 






Secondary schools 


6 





1 





2 




9. 





2 


• • • • 


2 


.... 


) 








White- 
Male 


3 


...J i 

i 


• • • • 


1 
1 


....; 1 
....j 1 


• ■ • • 

• • • • 


1 
1 


• « • • 


1 
1 





1 


Female 


1 


Colored- 
Male 










Female 
















. 
























i 














Elementary urban schools 


21 


3 


15 


5 


10 


9 


19 


9 


28 


10 


27 


13 


9 




i 




White- 
Male 


2 
19 


2 

1 


5 
10 


2 
2 


4 
2 

2 
2 


»! 8 

4 7 


2 
ft 


6 
22 


4 

5 


9 
14 

3 
1 


2 

9 

2 


4 


Female 


5 


Colored- 
Male 


1 
1 


....j . 




Female 








1 




1 












r *• 






Rural schools 


19 


12 


21 


9 


9 


17 


12 


12 

3 

8 


25 


14 


15 


13 


8 






White- 
Male 

Female 

Colored- 
Male 


6 
11 

2 


3 

8 

1 


7 
10 

2 
2 


3 
4 

1 
1 


• • ■ ■ 

2 

7 


4 
6 

4 
3 


4 

8 


3 
19 

1 
2 


2 

11 


5 
5 


6 
4 

1 
2 


2 
3 

1 


Female 





1 


1 


5 


2 










Night schools (not duplicates) 














1 








































White- 
Male 














1 










Female 


























Colored- 
Male 
















• 












Female 

















































i Last year Las Piedras formed a part of Humacao. 

* The continuation teacher in Sairta Isabe lis paid by the school board. 
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Table V. — Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number 
of teachers classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according 
to sex and coZor— Continued. 



• 


* 

1 

52 
69 


i 
S 

33 
39 


4 

I 

39 
43 


• 

S 

n 

< 

28 
82 


i 

30 
33 


• 

< 

38 
39 


i 

« 

33 
32 


• 

51 
56 


• 

o 

5 

64 
69 


i 

►-» 

100 
112 


1 

P4 

239 
234 


! 
1 

O 

42 
42 


1 


Average of schools, 1914-15 


48 


Average of schools, 1913-14 


46 






Secondary schools- 
High j 






















1 






Continuation 


1 


• • • • 


U 






1 






1 




1 


1 


















"Elementary urban 


19 


9 


10 


8 


6 


11 


9 


8 


16 


16 


127 


10 


10 






Schoolrooms 


4 
15 


7 
2 


7 
3 


6 
2 


5 

1 


9 
2 


7 
2 


6 
2 


12 

4 


12 
4 


96 
31 


8 
2 


8 


Double enrollments 


2 








32 


22 


26 


18 


22 


23 


22 


40 


44 


81 


96 


28 


30 






Schoolrooms 


20 
12 


12 
10 


14 
12 


9 
9 


11 
11 


12 
11 


11 
11 


23 
17 


22 
22 


42 
39 


50 
49 


15 
13 


15 


Double eTiroIlmflnts ....,.., 


16 






Night- 
Urban. 




2 


2 
1 


2 


2 


2 
1 


1 
1 


• • « • 

3 


1 
2 


2 
1 


5 


1 
2 


2 


Rural 


















Teachers by contract, 1914-15 


37 
42 


20 
19 


23 
24 


15 
15 


16 
16 


24 
25 


19 
18 


29 
32 


37 
39 


55 
57 


170 
181 


28 
25 


25 


Teachers by contract, 1913-14 


24 


























3 
17 


































2 










2 






2 




1 


1 


Special 




1 
1 

7 
14 
















English 


1 

12 
22 


1 

5 

13 


1 

4 

10 


1 

3 

12 


1 

8 

12 


1 

5 

13 


1 

5 

23 


1 

11 
22 


1 

11 
42 


11 

88 
50 


1 

6 

17 


1 


English graded 


6 


Rural 


17 


Night 
































Duplicates 




1 
1 


3 


2 


2 


2 
1 


1 
1 


3 


2 
1 


2 
1 


4 
1 


• • • • 

3 


2 


Not duplicates 


















Teachers in each kind of school,by sex and color. 


37 


20 


23 


15 


16 


24 


19 


29 


37 


55 


170 


28 


25 


Secondary schools 


2 










2 






2 


• • • • 


17 


1 


1 


















White- 
Male 


1 
1 










1 
1 






1 


• • • • 


10 

7 


1 




Female 












. 




Colored- 
Male 




















1 


Female 


















1 




































Elementary urban schools .......... r 


15 


7 


9 


6 


5 


9 


7 


6 


12 


12 


102 


9 


9 






White- 
Male ! 

Colored- 
Male , 


8 
6 

1 


2 
3 

2 


4 
4 

1 


1 

5 


3 
2 1 

I 
....1 


1 

8 


4 
3 


2 
2 

2 


2 
2 

4 
4 


4 

8 

• • • • 

• • • • 


9 
86 

4 
3 


2 
7 


5 
3 


Female ■ 




1 






1 






















Rural schools 


20 

9 
10 

1 


12 


14 


9 


11 


12 


11 


23 


22 


42 


50 

10 
22 

3 
15 


15 


15 






White- 
Male 


4 
7 


10 
4 


7 

• • • • 

2 


7 j 4 
4 6 

...,i 


• 

6 
4 

1 


12 

7 

4 


6 
6 

7 
3 


20 
19 

2 
1 


6 
6 

1 
2 


9 


Female .' 


5 


Colored— 

Male 




Female • 


1 




1 


i. 
















Night schools (not duplicates) 1 




1 






■ 


1 


1 





1 


1 


1 


3 


















White— 1 
Male 


















1 


i 






Female > 


1 






i 


1 


1 






"T!"i" 




Colored- 
Male 








i 




1 




i 

i 


2 






















t 




i 
















"*T"~" 




****! 







> The continuation school in Comerio is a duplicate, the ninth grade being in the same room as the eighth. 
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Table V. — Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number 
of teachen classified according to contract, and number oj teachers classified according 
to stx and cofor— -Continued. 





■ 

8 

s 
* 

91 

119 


i 

•mm 

e 

c9 

P 

24 


• 

a 

c9 

C 

c 

eS 
CO 

P9 

no 


• 

a 

a 
a 

JO 
et 
CO 

3S 
At 
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o 

« 

1 

O 

C8 
82 


i 

51 

63 


« 

p 

>. 

1211 

141 


i 

& 

P 

to 

1 

o 

t; 

19 
20 


• 

33 
30 


i 

a 

C3 

44 

4G 


• 

© 

< 

49 
CI 


c 
o 
o 

2S 


• 

(3 

<3 

1 3 




36 




45 








Secondary schools— 

Hiuh 


■ ' 








1 












Continuation 


1 

• 

25 


• • • ■ 

in 


1 

23 

18 
5 


1 
10 


1 
23 


1 

9 

8 
1 








1 


— 


M 




58 

44 
14 


5 

4 
1 








Elementary urban 


8 


7 


14 

11 
3 


c 


7 










19 
G 

C2 

31 
31 


12 
4 

G 

3 
3 


13 
3 


19 
4 


G 
2 


5 
2 


4 
2 


ft 




1 






Rural 


G2 

32 
30 


IS 

9 
9 


40 

21 
19 


39 

20 
19 


C3 

33 
30 


12 


22 


34 


31 

IS 
13 


20 

10 
10 


27 






School rooms 


G 
G 

1 

1 

To" 

10 


11 
11 


17 
17 


15 


Double enrollments 


12 






Night- 


2 
1 

53 
72 

1 


2 


3 


1 
2 


3 
1 


2 

* • • * 


2 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 


2 
1 


1 
1 


2 


Rural 






15 




. 


Teachers by contract. 1914-15 


55 
57 


24 
23 


47 
4G 


29 
27 


88 
96 


18 
20 


22 
22 


34 
33 


14 
14 


24 


Teachers by contract, 1913-14 


23 






9 

Frinci pals 
























High school , 












9 














Continuation school . . 


3 


• • • • 


2 


• • • • 


2 










2 






Special 


1 

1 



21 


1 
4 

35 
39 








1 


English 


I 

18 
32 


1 
5 
9 


2 
14 
35 


1 

8 

14 


2 
11 
29 


i 

3 

G 


1 

G 

11 


1 

4 

17 


1 

9 

20 


1 

3 

10 


1 


Engl ish graded 


C 


Rural 


15 


Night 






3 








1 
3 














2 





Dupl icatcs 


2 


1 
2 


2 
1 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


1 
2 


1 


Not duplicates 


1 




55 
3 

1 
2 
















Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and color. 


15 

• • • • 

• • m m 
m m • m 


55 


24 


47 


20 
1 


88 


10 


18 


22 


34 


14 


24 




3 


1 


2 

1 

1 


9 








2 





1 












Whito— 

Malo 


1 
2 


• • • • 

1 


• • m m 

m • m • 

1 


5 
4 






1 
1 


• • • • 


1 


Female. 










Colored— 

Malo 








































21 








21 


8 
















Elementary urban schools 


12 


18 


12 


13 

4 

8 


4G 

10 
28 

3 
5 

33 

8 
14 

5 
G 


4 

2 
1 

1 

■ » • • 

G 

5 
1 


7 

4 

2 


5 


12 


4 


7 






Whito— 

Malo 


7 
14 


5 

G 

1 


G 
14 


4 
4 


4 
1 


2 
10 


3 
1 


3 


Fcmalo 


3 


Colored- 
Male 


1 


♦ Female 






1 
9 

3 

5 

1 


1 

21 


• • • • 

20 


1 
11 

3 
7 












31 

5 
18 

5 
3 


3 

1 
1 

1 

• • • • 


32 

13 
14 

1 
4 

2 






10 

2 
3 

3 
2 

• • * • 

• • • • 


_ 




17 

5 
12 


18 

3 
10 

4 

1 


15 






White- 
Male 



15 

• • • • 


5 
13 

1 
1 


12 


Fcmalo 




Colored- 
Male 


3 


Female 


• • • • 


1 









1 


3 




Nipht schools ( not dunlicates) 












2 

1 
1 


1 




















White- 
Male 


2 
1 




1 


Fcmalo 






2 


1 






• 








Colored— 

Mnle 











































































» Last year Guanica formed a part or Yauco. 

* Tho continuation school in Aguada is a duplicate! the ninth grade being in the samo room as the eighth. 
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TabIb V. — Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number 
cf teachers classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according 
to sex and color — Continued. 





• 
M 
© 

74 
87 

... 


• 

3 

0) 
Jl 

c 
a 

CO 

65 
70 


• 

jS 

t3 

C3 

3 
to 

< 

71 

78 


• 

C3 
o 
o 

33 
36 


• 
OS 

OJ 

■8 
</} 

»-» 

56 
63 


S 

n 

eS 

.o 

« 

s 
or 

34 

38 


• 

o 

O 

a 

•4-» 
P 

107 
111) 


• 

B 
a 

•2. 

< 

56 
57 


• 

D 
S? 

36 
35 


• 

3 

E 

45 
46 


• 

o 
♦j 

C3 

42 

46 


• 

o 

3 


Average of schools, 1914-15 


147 


Average of schools, 1913-14 


l')3 








Seconlary schools— 

High 




















1 


Continuation 


1 

16 

13 
3 

54 

27 
27 

1 
2 


• • • • 

12 

10 
2 


1 

24 

19 
5 






1 1 


1 


1 












7 

6 
1 

24 

12 
12 






8 

6 
2 

26 

13 
13 

1 
1 

19 
18 






k 


E lementary urban 


10 

7 
3 


9 


19 


10 

8 
2 

42 


9 

7 
2 

33 


14 

9 
5 

26 


38 






S choolrooras 


7 
2 


16 
3 


31 


Double enrollments 


7 






Rural 


50 

25 
25 


42 

21 
21 


43 

22 
21 


22 


84 


104 






Schoolrooms 


11 
11 

2 
1 


42 
42 


22 
20 


17 
16 


13 
13 


54 


Dou ble onrollmen ts 


50 






Night— 


• m • • 

3 


3 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


4 


Rural 








m 


Teachers by contract, 1914-15 


43 
46 


36 
37 


44 

47 


18 
18 


31 
32 


20 
19 


59 
63 


32 
32 


25 
26 


22 
22 


97 


Teachers by contract, 1913-14 


100 
















1 


High school 
























8 


Continuation school 


2 
1 
1 
9 
29 


• • • • 

1 

1 

8 

26 


2 








2 


2 










Spaeial 




1 

1 

7 

22 


1 

1 

6 

12 




1 

1 

6 

17 


• • * • 

1 
4 

17 


2 


English 


2 
15 
23 


1 

5 

12 


1 

11 
45 


1 

6 

23 


1 
4 

14 


4 


English graded 


26 


Rural 


50 


Night 






2 
1 

43 

2 

1 
1 
















2 






i __ 


Dupl icates 


3 


2 
2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


Not dup licates 








31 








19 








Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and color. . . 


36 

• • • • 


44 
2 


18 


20 59 


32 


25 


22 


97 


Secondary schools 






2 










10 




















White- 
Male 


• • • • 

• • • • 


1 
1 






1 
1 






5 


















5 


Colored- 
Male 














































13 

2 

10 

1 


























11 

4 

7 

• • • • 


19 


6 


9 

6 
3 


9 


15 


8 


C 


8 


9 


33 






White- 
Male 


2 

14 

1 
2 


4 

1 

1 


4 

5 


3 

12 


1 
5 

1 
1 


5 

• • • • 

1 


3 
5 


4 

5 


4 




27 


Colored- 
Male 


2 


















27 

7 

18 

1 
1 

1 


25 

11 
9 

2 
3 












17 


13 




Rural schools. ..« 


21 

10 
7 

1 
3 


12 

8 
2 

2 


22 

14 
6 

2 


11 

7 
3 

■ • • • 

1 


42 

15 
24 

1 
2 


22 


13 


54 






White— 

Malo 


13 
8 

1 


5 
4 

4 


10 
6 

• • • • 

1 


5 


2 

• • • • 


U 


Female... 


36 


Colored— 

Malo 


1 




A 
















• • m • 


2 
















~— ' 






















White— 

Malo 


1 














Female 


1 






















Colored- 
Male 
























Femalo 






1 










































» 
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Table V.— Average number of schoolrooms, double enrollments, and schools, number of 
teachers classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to 
sex and coJor— Continued. 



1 
1 


i 

t 

t 

a 

56 
58 


J 

32 
40 


8 

3 


63 
66 


• 

08 
*S? 

i 

> 

50 

68 


< 

1 

32 
38 


• 

3 
43 

46 


• 

ee 
*> 

6 

a 

40 
48 


• 
*S? 

rt 
3 

H 

28 
83 


• 

s 

37 
41 


1 
6 

1 

A 

20 
25 


g 
1 

n 

90 
99 


* 



•8 

08 
S3 
O 

30 
30 


i 

8 




5 




5 






Secondary schools— 








1 


1 






I 












1 


1 












1 




























20 

15 
5 

33 

17 
16 


l3~ 


12 


12 


8 


9 


7 


12 


~T 


6 


48 


6 


" ■ 




p 








10 
3 


9 
3 


9 ; 6 

3 1 2 


7 


5 


9 
3 


5 
2 


5 
1 


36 
12 


4 
2 






2 


2 








Rural 


17 


47 


34 


22 


32 


31 


14 


28 


12 


37 


22 


4 






Schoolrooms 


9 
8 


24 
23 


17 

17 


11 
11 


16 
16 


10 
15 


7 
7 


14 
14 


7 
5 


20 
17 


11 
11 


3 


Double onrolln*Ants , T r T -.,....,,.., r 


1 








Night- 
Urban »t*t t 


3 


2 


1 
2 


2 ; 2 

X 1 • • • • 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 

• • • # 


1 
1 


1 
1 


4 


1 
1 




Rural 


1 










Teachers bv contract. 1914-15 


32 
36 


19 
18 


36 
35 


29 I 17 

31 . 17 

1 


24 
25 


21 
21 


18 
19 


19 
19 


13 
11 


60 
66 


15 
15 


3 




2 










I 
















































2 


2 














2 














1 
1 
4 

18 


.... 

4 
16 


1 
1 
7 
8 








English 


1 

14 
17 


1 

4 

14 


1 

7 

25 


1 
7 


1 
4 


1 

4 

14 


1 
4 
7 


4 

31 
23 


1 

3 

11 










19 ' 12 

1 


3 


Nteht 
































3 


2 


2 
1 


3 | 2 


2 


2 


1 
1 


2 

• • • • 


1 
1 


4 


2 


1 












.... | .... 












Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and color 


32 


19 


36 


29 j 17 


24 


21 


18 


19 


13 


60 


15 


3 








2 


2 














2 


























White- 






1 
1 


1 

- 1 




















Female 1 . . . . 
















1 
1 






Colored— i 
Male 














































_ ,_^ 


, -i . 


_ 


„ 


7 




^ 


^■^MW 


^ 












15 

2 
10 

2 
1 

17 

2 
8 

3 

4 


10 

4 
4 

2 


9 


10 


6 

3 
ft 


8 


5 


9 


5 


5 


38 


4 


• • * • 


White- 
Male 


5 
3 

1 


6 
4 


3 
3 

1 
1 


5 

a • * • 


3 
4 

1 

1 


3 
2 

• • • • 

• • • • 


1 
1 

1 
2 


7 
20 

2 
9 


1 

3 




Female. ...*. 




Colored- 
Male 


f 
....1.... 






1 


. 1 




9 










24 


17 


11 


16 


16 


8 


14 


7 


20 


11 I 3 






White- 
Male 


2 

4 

"3* 


11 
11 

1 
1 


4 


A 


11 

4 

1 


12 
3 

"i' 


2 
3 

* • • • 

3 


5 
5 

2 
2 


5 
2 

• • • * 


6 
8 

3 
3 


1 
4 ' 1 




«| 4 

5 j.... 
*\ 1 


1 
4 ' 2 


Colored- 
Male 


1 
1 1 




2 1""" 




1*"" . 


Night schools (not duplicates) 


...J.... 


1 










1 


.... 


1 




1 




i 












1 


White- 
Male 






i 












1 


Female 
























1 


Colored- 
Male 






1 


















! 


Female 














1 


1 




' 




















V 




1 
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Table VI. — Pupil* enrolled in each grade, full time and half time. 



Enrollment by grades. 


1 
I 




• 


■ 

o 

< 

o 

a 


i 
1 

2,264 


4 
1 

o 


i 

o 
2,039 


■ 

o 
1,997 


i 

« 
o 

646 


• 



1 

936 


* 

1 
2,225 


1 

> 


SU^HHlciATV 5Y*flOOlS 


168,319 
2,960 


9,200 


2,830 


1,140 


1,936 


1,263 


























TTi»h 


1,673 


553 












83 






























Twelfth. CTf&de 


126 
223 
452 
873 


38 

77 

135 

303 












1 

14 
22 
46 










Eleventh crrade 




















Tenth, Grade 




















Ninth. grade 








































Continuation. . 


1,287 








43 


34 










25 






















Tenth grade 


294 
993 








10 
33 


9 
25 














Ninth GT»de 
















25 






















Elementary urban 


65,428 


8,366 


935 


291 


662 


730 


848 


1,391 


223 


340 


904 


631 






Full time 


34,997 
30,431 


4,110 
4,256 


522 
413 


141 
150 


370 
292 


390 
340 


390 
458 


860 
531 


90 
143 


148 
192 


492 
412 


320 


Half time 


311 






Eighth grade 


2,693 
3,302 
4,285 
5,809 

17,700 
*.l71 

9,278 
863 

1,436 
12,097 

494 
17,400 


310 
329 

487 

776 

* 

762 


52 

51 

106 

53 

116 


15 
10 
16 
21 

35 


54 
50 

48 
57 

53 


39 
44 
62 

77 

95 


19 
24 
23 
55 

121 


55 
49 
86 
95 

135 


• • • • 

9 

5 

18 

27 


13 
12 
21 
21 

34 


37 
39 
70 
90 

116 


20 


Seventh grade 


36 


Sixth grade 


67 


Fifth grade 


54 


Fourth grade— 

Fulltime 


65 


Half time 




Third grade— 

"Full time. 


• to 

1, 131' 
108 

P 

269 
1,495 

46 
2,653 


144 


44 


108 


73 


75 
73 


229 


21 


47 


140 


98 


Half time 




Second grade- 
Full time 










43 
307 










Half time 


252 


72 


142 


128 


164 


52 


46 


174 


117 


First grade- 
Full time 




Half time 


161 


78 


150 


212 


294 


392 


91 


146 


238 


184 






Rural schools 


91,966 

i 


1,666 


773 


1,447 


1,070 


1,061 


523 


307 


516 

116 
400 


1,144 


563 






Fulltime 


6,189 
85,777 

3 
! 3 

47 
; 80 

! 108 
608 

728 
| 6,989 

! 1,286 
1 13,307 

, 1,483 
22,128 

2,534 
42,662 




68 
1,598 


17 
756 


296 
1,151 


126 
944 


1,061 


412 
111 


50 
257 


92 
1,052 


39 


Half time 


524 






Seventh grade- 
Full time 
























Half time 










i 












Sixth grade- 
Full time 






















Half time 






















Fifth grade- 
Full time 










4 
2 

21 
101 

42 
153 

25 
247 

34 
441 














Half time 




45 
















7 


Fourth grade- 
Full time 


8 
70 

9 
137 


24 
158 

28 
211 

65 
311 

179 
471 


. 74 

' i83 

i 
i 

1 275 

i 

j 529 


14 

71 
30 

117 
21 

210 
60 


8 
23 

47* 

15 
62 

27 
125 


*36* 

13 
61 

48 
91 

55 
212 


44 
110 

48 
142 

312 

488 




Half time 




90 


39 


Third grade- 
Full time 


8 


Half time 




237 


99 


Second grade- 
Full time 


7 


Half time 




452 

68 
774 


216 
333 


102 


. First grade- 
Full time 


24' 


Half time 


277 






Night schools 


| 7,965 


281 


229 


i 76 

i 


112 


102 


1 130 

i 




116 


80 


152 


69 



870 
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Table VI. — Pupils enrolled in each grade, full time and half time — Continued. 



Enrollment by 
graces. 


• 

o 

n 

n 

?,7M 
117 


i 
i 

s 

2 

1,175 


2 

2,457 


• 

o 

el 
P 

3 


• 

o 

.! 

1,330 


el 
1,905 


§ 


i 

CJ 

§ 


a 

a 
O 


• 

o 

o 

a 

CM 


• 

§ 

t*» 

e) 
P 
O 


• 

w 
a 
a 

"3 

CO 


* 

"3 

3 
§ 

co 


Enrolled during 1914- 
V* 


020 


1,920 


1.553 


3,925 


1,750 


3,190 


I.GG2 


1.005 


tte'tvAnry schools— 
JJlvli 
















































Twelfth rroflp 


10 
10 
30 
01 


























J*. Invent h i r rudo. 


























Tfnlh VT\\l\0.... 




















































. _ 




























22 




| 29 

.10 
19 

075 




30 




55 




9S 




23 






















14 
22 




25 
30 




30 
08 




9 








22 

710 




14 




1,301 


101 




KJemenUry urban... 


270 


503 


7o9 


499 


1,924 


037 


1,874 


077 


416 


ilaU tlmo 


75/J 

510 

sir 

00 
119 
115 

121 

20 

211 
29 

05 
233 


87 
107 

8 
17 


15 

24 


373 
337 

49 
47 
08 

04 


109 
101 


337 
338 


204 
299 


451 
308 


336 
Itt 


916 
1,008 


275 
362 


949 
925 


581 
96 


41C 


Eighth grndo.... 
flewnth firndo... 

FIUh prude . , 
fourth urudo— 

Fulltime.... 

Half tlmo.... 


10 

8 

13 

17 

25 


20 
40 
57 
48 

M 


11 
15 
28 
40 

85 


33 

40 

25 

117 

94 


14 
26 
43 
50 

71 


57 

00 

104 

151 

251 


22 
20 
33 
46 

44 


85 

89 

140 

100 

288 


18 
16 
20 
33 

06 


20 
23 
42 
34 

57 


Third tT,ido— 
Fulltime.... 
Half tlmo.... 


14 

1 


52 
82 


86 


117 


85 


136 


80 


277 


110 


241 
39 


132 


92 


flecond gnuio— 
Full Lime 










52 
50 


10 
399 




123 


15 


Hill f tlmo.... 


52 


130 


00 


121 


75 


160 


172 


433 




Flnt gnulr - 
F11lltl.no.... 


173 
90 


133 


HiiUlme.... 


238 


54 


201 


95 


217 


224 


142 


113 


009 


190 


453 






1,247 


917 


1,018 


573 


500 


1,270 


984 


972 


1,771 


1,002 


1,091 


921 


491 


Fulltime 


217 
1,030 


917 


40S 
1,210 


89 
484 


90 
470 


87 
1,183 


53 
931 


972 


189 
1,582 






192 
729 


231 


Hull time 


1,002 


1,091 


200 


Fifth grndo— 
Full tlmo.... 






11 
1 

99 

79 

149 
1C8 

73 
422 

70 
540 






















Half time.... 






10 

52 

14 
75 

35 
103 

40 
238 


30 
7 

10 
77 

18 
133 

26 
259 


18 

8 
92 

18 
183 

11 
261 

50 
629 








10 








Fourth grade- 
Full time.... 


15 
70 

30 
158 

30 
244 

133 

558 


87 
169 
249 
412 






14 
01 

18 
252 

40 
457 

117 
812 




35 
17 

17 
111 

45 
215 

95 
380 


8 


Half tlmo.... 
Third *rrnde— 
Full time.... 


95 

23 
135 

30 
2?3 


118 
128 
247 


92 


77 


22 
40 


Hair time.... 
Second grade— 
Full time... 


129 


161 


41 

58 


Half tlmo.... 
First gr ado- 
Full tlmo.... 


303 


262 


04 
125 


Half time... 


428 


479 


4G2 


591 


133 




104 


64 


107 


77 


60 


72 


141 


82 


175 


111 


127 


04 


75 
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Table VI. — Pupils enrolled in each grade, full time and half time — Continued. 



Enrollment by 
grades. 


• 

03 


• 


• 

o 
•** 

o 


i 

a 


• 

o 

ft 
I 


• 

o 

1 

.a 
< 


i 
ft 

a 1 

S 


8 


• 

• 

o 

B 
a 
o 


i 

•ml 

A 

3 


8 


• 

& 


a 

■a 


Enrolled during 
11)14-15 


2,340 


1,447 


1,435 


1,095 


1,101 


1,022 


• 

1,402 


1,901 


2,555 


3,910 


10,472 


1,830 


1,678 






Secondary schools- 
High 






















543 
































Twelfth grade. . . 






















48 

82 

153 

200 







Elovonth grade. . 


























Tenth grado 


























N inth grade 


















































—■—i 


Continuation 


47 




14 






21 






39 






24 


10 


















Tonth grade 


















15 
24 






5 
19 




N inth grade 


47 




14 






21 










10 


















Elementary urban... 


1,012 


451 


401 


412 


294 


534 


425 


350 


831 


798 


0,454 


505 


449 




540 
40G 


245 
200 


173 
288 


291 
121 


190 
98 


343 
191 


279 
140 


184 
172 


421 
410 


418 
380 


3,017 
3,437 


300 
190 


281 
108 


Eighth grade 

Soventh grado. . . 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade— 
Full tirao 


35 
97 
50 
50 

103 


17 
23 
22 
28 

51 


21 
11 
29 
25 

35 


13 
11 
19 
23 

49 


12 
12 
27 
19 

73 


18 
30 
47 
58 

87 


12 
34 
34 
75 

48 


14 
13 
30 
35 

38 


40 
45 
59 
85 

100 


50 
41 
38 
74 

104 


282 
337 
358 
380 

829 
45 

022 
189 

110 
1,301 

93 
1,902 


24 
20 
38 
77 

77 


24 
25 
52 
29 

08 

• 


Third grade- 
Full time 


ISO 


104 


52 


70 


32 


103 


40 


54 


92 


111 


73 


53 


Second grado— 
Full lime. . . . 


25 
223 








2] 
50 












88 


80 


Half time.... 
First grade- 
Full time.... 


103 


83 


73 


91 


85 


80 


105 


143 


72 


Hall time.... 


243 


103 


205 


148 


42 


100 


91 


92 


245 


237 


108 


90 




1,287 


879 


893 


044 


813 


935 


909 


1,527 


1,575 


3,008 


3,210 


1,104 


1,120 


Full time 


330 
957 


150 
729 


140 

747 






43 
892 


909 


308 
1,219 


1,575 


112 
2,890 


232 
2,984 


107 
1,057 




Half time 


044 


813 


1,129 


Soventh grade- 
Full time. . . . 
















































3 








Sixth grade- 




















9 
5 

10 
19 

58 
149 

104 
430 

14 
005 

37 
1,470 






Half time. .. 




















17 

30 
31 

25 
242 

9 
490 

31 
031 

17 
1,482 






Fifth grade- 
Full time.... 
























Half time 






10 

10 
01 

19 
97 

53 
189 

58 
384 








12 


8 

55 
04 

77 
154 

72 
311 

104 
082 


14 
188 
253 
381 
739 


8 


7 


Fourth grade- 
Full time. . . . 




10 
41 

29 
82 

41 
217 

70 
389 










Half time 

Third grade- 
Full time. . . . 


50 

45 
139 

89 
250 

190 
500 


39 


50 


125 


102 


120 

7 
170 

11 
289 

80 
404 


84 


Half time 

Second grade— 
Fulltime. ... 


102 


101 


138 

19 
208 

24 
421 


129 
200 
400 


108 


Half time 

First grade- 
Full time.... 


190 


214 


251 


Half time.... 


307 


448 


019 


N ten t schools 




117 


07 


39 


54 


132 


08 


78 


110 


110 


259 


137 


84 
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Table VI.— Pupil* enrolled in each grade, full time and half time— Continued. 



Enrollment by 
grades. 


1 


O 
1,046 


« 

i 

3,071 


• 

O 

1 

1,524 


« 
1 

2,991 


1 

a 

*•? 
2,025 


1 

• 

i £ 

i 


• 

if 


• 

! 


| 

J 

1,440 


• 


1 

i 
i 

• 

1 


• 

cs 

' 1 

■ Ec 


Enrolled during 
1914-15 


3,966 


i 

1 
5.600 


i 738 


1,185 


2,162 


1,124 


1 

1 1*337 




' i * 




Secondary schools— 
Hteh 














I 

1 201 

i , 


i 








1 
















■ 








i 


Twrffth pta/I a 














: 21 

, ™ 

! 48 
1 106 












"KXtnrtmth syaHa . 














i 






." i 

i 
















1 






1 


Ninth grade 






















1 


I 




























PnntiTiriAttnn 


100 




83 


29 


106 


24 


i 








45 


1 


1" 




I 











Tenth grade 


44 

56 




28 
55 


29 


20 
85 


i 








15 
30 




24 






1 









i IT 


, 








1 A 


Elementary 


1,244 


777 


1,030 


708 


1,176 


465 3,007 


! 220 

J 


880 


258 


760 


259 


1 311 






Full time 

Half time 


698 
546 


868 
409 


589 
441 


468 
240 


779 
397 


363 i 1,669 
102 ,1,338 


143 

77 


193 
187 


99 
159 


400 
369 


124 
135 


! 224 


. Eighth grade 

Seventh grade... 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Fourth grade— 
Fulltime.... 


56 

43 

81 

118 

131 


12 
36 
47 
65 

101 


54 

39 

85 

116 

123 


50 
47 
62 
56 

117 


53 
102 
117 
193 

53 


28 [ 146 
40 ! 180 
50 i 247 

53 i 373 

1 

54 | 430 


14 
24 


16 
19 
23 
30 

51 


11 

9 

10 

11 

27 


52 
40 
47 
44 

101 


8 

9 

16 

25 

30 


^ 

20 
21 
23 

33 


Third grade- 
Full time.... 
Half time 


226 


107 


172 


136 


261 


48 


< 264 
! 268 

l 20 


54 


54 


31 


116 


36 


70 


Second grade- 
Full time 


43 
287 










90 


30 










37 


Half time 

First grade— 


161 


220 


120 


224 


398 

i 


93 


67 


114 


46 

l 




Half time 


259 


248 


221 


120 


173 


102 j 672 


77 


94 


92 


255 


88 


87 


■ 


2,498 


186 


1,844 


686 


1,526 


1,451 ]2,247 


441 


715 


1,102 


1,211 


803 


962 


Full time 






116 
1,728 


686 


140 
1,386 


132 ' 282 
1,319 1,965 






3 

1,099 


263 
948 


1 

803 i 

i 


347 


Half time 


2,498 


186 


441 


715 


615 


Seventh grade- 
Full time. . . . 


















3 




■ 


Half time 






















Sixth grade- 
Full time 






















Half time 


















8 






Fifth grade- 
Full time.... 














21 










Half time... 






14 






21 

18 




5 


12 






Fourth grade- 
Full time.... 








8 
132 

35 
276 

29 
313 

68 
665 


46 




12, 
71 

43 
99 

61 
243 

147 
535 




Half time... 
Third grade- 
Full time . . . 


234 




181 

12 
312 

32 
452 

72 
769 


68 
121 
186 
311 


145 ! 67 
20 KO 


36 


76 


154 


46 

i 

85 
192 > 

i 

480 | 


58 

52 


Half time 

Second grade- 
Full time.... 


387 




253 

25 
280 

69 
620 


291 

57 

487 

108 
1,120 


76 


114 


178 


90 
72 


Half time 

First grade- 
Full time. . . . 


771 


27 


102 


183 


229 


108 
223 


Half time 


1,106 


159 


227 


337 


520 


359 


*• .. 


124 


83 


114 


101 


184 


85 


145 


77 


90 


80 


137 


62 ; 

i 


47 
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Table VI. — Pupils enrolled in each grade, fall time and half time — Continued. 



Enrollment by grades. 


; 


I 

s 

2,730 


J 


i 


4 

i 


• 

a 

a 

■ 

1,311 


• 

p 
5,012 


J 

§ 

2,484 


! 

1,617 


• 


i 


^redbo. 


enrolled during 1914-15. . . . 


3,19* 


3,364 


1,295 


2,256 


1,904 


1,699 


5,088 


Secondary sohools-— 

High. 
























179 




























Twelfth grade 
























7 


























18 


























58 


























96 




























?<ontinuation. .... 


30 




64 






31 


20 


28 
























Tenth grade.... 






16 
48 








8 
12 












Ninth grade. 


30 








31 


28 
























Elementary urban 


761 


590 


1,246 


351 


465 


400 


892 


471 


366 


418 


578 


1,808 






Fnll t< m* 


459 
302 


409 
181 


728 
518 


243 

108 


206 
259 


229 
171 


601 
291 


307 
164 


164 
202 


223 
196 


230 
343 


1,197 


Half time 


611 






Eighth grade 


36 
54 
70 
80 

109 


26 
38 
68 
66 

75 


53 
105 

70 
142 

162 


24 
10 
20 
42 

39 


19 
16 
31 
36 

52 


20 
20 
35 
51 

51 


43 

49 

88 

154 

133 


31 
31 
35 

55 


16 
14 
35 

46 


17 
43 
23 
37 

36 


16 
20 
22 
46 

75 


83 


Seventh grade 


88 


Sixth grade 


137 


Fifth grade. 


182 


Fourth grade— 

Full time 


293 


H*lf ttme 




Third grade- 
Full time 


110 


100 


196 


32 


52 


52 


184 


75 


53 


67 


51 
41 


283 


Halftlmft 




Second grade— 

Fulltime. 




36 
90 


277 


76 
15 








28 
63 






131 


HAiftHn* 


162 


165 


66 


177 


86 


99 


134 


232 


First grade— 




Haiftim* 


140 


91 


241 


93 


94 


105 


114 


101 


116 


96 


168 


379 






Rural schools 


2,295 


2,060 


1,832 


895 


1,686 


789 


3,952 


1,804 


1,178 


1,326 


1,034 


3,815 






Fulltime 










149 
1,537 






122 
1,682 


1,178 


HI 
1,215 


1,034 


163 


Half time 


2,295 


2,060 


i,832 


895 


789 


3,952 


3,652 






Seventh grade- 
Full time 



























Half time 
























Sixth grade— 

FiiiHirrw 






i 

I 
















8 


Half time 


6 




1 












16 






Fifth grade- 
Full time 




1 














10 


Half time 

Fourth grade— 

FlllftlTTW 


16 




*48*! 


5 


13 

32 
46 

30 
245 

45 
446 

42 
787 




11 




18 


66 

9 
163 

30 
239 

26 
303 

46 
428 


21 
140 
176 
319 
378 


62 
36 


Half time. 


291 


273 


174 


46 


79 


379 


26 

27 
297 

19 i 

409 

76 
950 


65 
180 
358 
557 


332 


Third grade— 

Full tfniA 


10 


Half time 


414 


357 


351 


166 


151 


569 


522 


Second grade- 
Full time 


38 


Half time 


654 


593 


487 | 

i 

1 


241 


156 


1,018 


868 


First grade- 
Full time 


61 


Half time 


914 


837 


772 


437 


403 


i,#5 


1,868 






Night schools 


112 


80 


222 


49 


105 


91 


148 


181 


73 


160 


92 


189 
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Table VI. — Pupils enrolled in each grade, full time and half time — Continued. 



Enrollment by 
grades. 



Enrolled during 1014- 
U 



Secondary schools— 
High. 



Twelfth grade. . 
Eleventh grade 

Tenth grade 

Ninth grade.... 



Continuation. 



Tenth grade. 
Ninth grade. 



Elementary urban.. 



Full time. 
Ualltlme. 



Eighth grade — 
Seventh grade... 

Sixth grade 

Fifth erode 

Fourth grade— 

Fulltime.... 

H all time.... 
Third grade— 

Fulltime.... 

Half time.... 
Second grade— 

Fulltime.... 

Hal r lime 

First grade- 
Full time.... 

Hall time.... 



Rural schools. 



Full time. 
Hall time. 



Sixth grade- 
Full time.... 
Half time.... 

Fifth grade- 
Full time.. «. 
Half time.... 

Fourth grade— 
Fulltime.... 
Half time 

Third grade- 
Full time.... 
Half time.... 

Second grade- 
Full time.... 
Half time.... 

First grade- 
Full time.... 
Hall time.... 

Night schools 



2,287 



082 



464 
518 



30 
58 
43 
07 

100 



118 



108 
*322 



1,171 



32 
1,130 



11 



7 
20 

14 

107 



280 
723 



134 



i 

s 



1.855 



2,421 



580 



303 
286 



20 
30 
47 

60 



74 



72 
50 



227 



G68 



04 
604 



22 

7 
85 

14 
121 

43 

376 



08 



30 







2,154 



56 



30 



16 
40 



521 601 



4 



1,225 



1,702 



325 i 400 



i 



1,705 





s 



8 



1,234 1,511 



326 



554 



280 
241 



33 
33 
37 
54 

51 



340 
251 



26 
20 
41 
66 

58 



72 



04 



147 



1,760 



1,760 



16 



41 



133 



203 



418 



850 



101 



107 



23 

70 



172 



153 
172 



220 
180 



25 
15 
12 
28 

17 



56 



84 



88 



1,369 814 



20 



28 

25 

34 



56 



00 

40 
08 



1,304 



151 
175 



13 
13 
17 
36 

30 



33 



74 



101 



1,207 



1,360 



28 
786 



88 



174 



318 



rso 



13S 



50 

10 
127 

18 
197 



403 



80 



25 
1,270 



14 



35 



112 

12 

204 

13 
342 



572 



40 



49 
1,248 



116 

12 
192 



323 

37 
617 



82 



257 

297 



11 
21 
23 
42 

64 



ro 



20 
72 



225 



582 



582 



41 



82 



115 



344 



08 



I 



826 



307 



324 



198 
109 



12 
13 
27 

36 



52 



58 



109 



1,107 



1,107 



124 
200 



13 
13 
23 

23 



52 



49 



151 



421 



a 

o 

a 
>» 

cs 



4,314 



o 

Xi 

C3 

s 

>» 

cs 
P 

o 



t 

u 



1,287 ) 201 



90 



20 
70 



2,524 



1,338 
1,186 



83 
148 
174 
188 

310 



420 
67 



508 



611 



1,503 



52 
360 



68 



178 



285 



576 



97 



210 
1,293 



19 



21 
18 

14 
45 

17 
63 



243 



81 



22 



33 
73 

47 
159 

38 
329 

51 
732 



197 



229 



73 . 
156'. 



9 i. 

7 |. 
11 . 

i 

17 . 



r 

29 . 
16 i. 



61 



79 



083 



983 



57 
*i&6 
'263' 



507 
"~75~ 



177 



112 
65 



14 



18 
10 

S3 
13 

48 

42 

"5 
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Table No. VII. — Distribution, by grades and sex, of pupils enrolled during the years 

1913-U and 1914-15. 

8ECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





1013-14 


Grades, . 




1914-15 




Grades. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Ver 
cent in 

each 
grade. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Tcr 
cent In 

ench 
grade 


12 


75 
116 
268 


38 

86 

248 


Ill 
2C2 
616 


4.8 

8.8 

22.6 


High 


f 84 

\ 135 

1 241 

14? 

442 

494 


41 
88 

211 
152 
431 
400 


125 
223 
452 
294 

873 
993 


4.2 


11 


7.5 


10 


High 


15.3 


10 


9 9 


9 


735 


724 


1,459 


63.8 


29.5 


9 


JHiRh 


33.6 














Total 


1,104 


1,094 


2,288 


100 


1,538 
902 
636 


1,422 
771 
651 


2,000 
1,673 
1,287 


100 









ELEMENTARY URBAN SCHOOLS. 



8 


1,343 
1,484 
2,150 
2,802 
4,166 
5,486 
7.8S0 
11,850 


1,302 
1,387 
2,078 
2,715 
3,700 
5,211 
0.551 
10,645 


2,735 

2,871 

4,234 

5,607 

7,872 

10,697 

14,437 

22,501 


3.9 

4.0 

6.0 

7.9 

11.1 

15.1 

20.3. 

31.7 




1,377 
1.650 
2,210 
3,033 
3,% I 
5,271 
7,152 
9,205 


1,316 
1,043 
2,075 
2,770 
3,820 
4,870 
6.381 
8.689 


2,693 

3,302 

4.285 

5,800 

7,771 

10,141 

13,533 

17,804 


4.1 


7 




5.1 


4] 




6.5 


5 




8.9 


4 




11.9 


3 




15.5 


2 




20.7 


1 




27.3 








Total 


37,260 


33,685 


70,954 


100 


33,858 


31,570 


65,428 


100 









RURAL SCHOOLS. 



7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 



2 

133 

904 

4,439 

8,580 

13,450 

37,700 



65,208 



2 

77 

468 

2,438 

5,618 

9,719 

25,994 



44,316 



4 

210 

1,372 

6,877 

14,198 

23,169 

63,694 



109,524 



0.1 

1.3 

6.3 

13.0 

21.2 

68.1 



100 



2 


4 


6 


74 


63 


127 


472 


244 


716 


4,899 


2,818 


7,717 


8,722 


5,871 


14,593 


13,920 


9,6P1 


23,611 


26,428 


18,768 


45,196 


64,517 


37,449 


91,966 



0.1 
.8 

8.4 
15.9 
25.7 
49.1 



100 



NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



Total 



Grand total 



20,998 



124,069 



3,246 



82,341 



24,244 



207,010 



7,001 


964 


7,066 


96,914 


71,406 


168,319 

i 
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— 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
1913-14 




1914-19 




AfM. 


9 
91 

M 
211 

■!-.. 

779 
773 


Girls. Totsl. 


Per 
•«• 

a2 

4 
9.5 
1*3 
24. | 
72,9 

70 4 


44 
120 
2*0 
364 
869 


Orris. 


ToW.f'S 1 




4 

7 
41 

ITS 

272 
373 
327 


" ' i i> 








11 

712 
Ml 
749 

1M 


97 

219 

479 

uo 

623 

•« 














729 

m 






ni 


OmtU 


368 


27B 


133 










711 
102 
37 
8 


IM 
M 

22 
11 
1 


381 

EH 
17 






































































,.m 


1,094 


2, as 


100 


1.933 


1.428 


2,990 









ELEMENTARY CRBAN SCHOOLS. 



J 


i.ih,, 

3.717 
4,474 

'■ '':: 


2.969 
:-.M"i 
J...M 

1,"S' 

3. 2V2 
8,719 
3.133 

1,903 

'il3 
133 

n 


38 

33 
92 
fti 
97 
31 

12 

U 

81 
13 
97 

177 


44 
8.4 

.11' 
99 

12.0 
9.9 

g.4 

H.I 
58 

Vo 

.2 


30S 


339 
1. 785 
2.739 
3,308 
3.128 

l,m 

3.855 
3, 093 
2. .100 
1.905 

'497 
179 


947 

3,517 
5,521 

9[2S9 
8,019 
0,667 
8,133 
6,380 
5,331 
4,019 
2,499 
1,126 
459 


















i 

I 


Ji 

-■TO 

282 

■ ■ 






























\.r<: 
117 




17... 


929 

an 


LI 








Ul 


14 


US 


.: 








94 
IS 

8 


39 
3 


133 
11 
1 


































1 














- - Total 


37, am 


33,983 


70, 964 


100 


S3 


898 


31.300 


95,428 


ioo 



RURAL 6CHOOLS. 





1.496 

4.3..1 
0.17V 

8,738 
9,118 

■..N": 
7.M» 
5.N.1 

[tr. 

'888 

67 


1,717 

!>■' 
:■'.'■ f* 

130 
73 






2.0 
10.8 

10.8 

7.8 






560 
2.518 
■ .137 
1.130 
1,586 
■.. 117 

AS33 
*ii32 

"so 

50 


1,234 

5,825 
9,466 
12,121 
10,835 

13,1123 
9,650 

11, IS! 

L 111 

3,640 

1,157 
351 
234 






II 
II 
! 










i 
i 


429 
349 
731 






































isT 














79 










19 


10 












1 


3 
i 














































95.208 


41,319 


109,574 


ioo 




37, 449 
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Table VIII. — Distribution, by age and sex, of pupils enrolled during the years 1913-14 

and 1914-15— Continued. 



NIGHT SCHOOLS. 





1913-14 




1914-15 


• 


Ages. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per 

cent at 

each 

age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per 

cent at 

each 

age. 


5 


" 


4 

5 

14 

25 

24 

110 

85 

226 

199 

312 

400 

400 

300 

387 

765 


4 

7 

28 

58 

54 

212 

204 

645 

677 

1,214 

1,778 

1,937 

1,779 

2,805 

12,842 


0.1 
.2 
.2 

.9 
.9 
2.7 
2.8 
5.0 
7.3 
8.0 
7.3 
11.6 

53.0 


5 

4 

6 

21 

43 

71 

89 

284 

248 

363 

568 

520 

517 

801 


6 
2 
16 
19 
38 
40 

109 
70 
89 

112 
92 
81 

109 


5 

10 

8 

37 

62 

109 

129 

393 

318 

452 

680 

612 

598 

910 




6 


2 

14 

33 

30 

112 

119 

419 

478 

902 

1,378 

1,537 

1,479 

2,418 

12,077 


0.1 


7 


.1 


8 


.5 


9 


.8 


10 


1.4 


11 


1.6 


12 


5.0 


13 


4.0 


14 


5.7 


15 


8.5 


16 


7.7 


17 


7.5 


18 •. 


11.4 






Over 18 


3,461 


181 


3,642 


45.7 






19 


540 

593 

460 

389 

314 

240 

287 

103 

66 

101 

62 

123 

11 

38 

13 

12 

29 

18 

62 


50 
. 42 

11 

13 
5 

21 
5 
6 
2 
5 
5 

11 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


590 

635 

471 

402 

319 

261 

292 

109 

68 

106 

67 

134 

12 

39 

13 

12 

30 

19 

63 


7.4 


20 










7.9 


21 










5.9 


22 










5.0 


23 










4 


24 










3.3 


25 










3.7 


26 










1.3 


27 










.9 


28 








• 


1 3 


29 










.8 


30 










1.7 


31 










.2 


32 








; 


.5 


33 








i 


.2 


34 






■ 




.2" 


35 










.4 


n 










.2 


37 to 60 










.8 














Total 


20.998 


3,246 


24.244 


100 


7,001 


964 


7,965 


100 







Table IX. — Distribution, by grades and ages, of pupils enrolled during the year 1914-15. 

A. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



High schools. 


Continuation schools. 


All secondary schools. 


Ages. 


Grades. 


Total. 


Ages. 


Grades. 


Total. 


Ages. 


Grades. 


Total. 


12 


11 


10 


9 


10 


9 


12 


11 


10 


9 


12.... 








5 

11 

40 

89 

187 

229 

171 

89 

33 

9 

8 

2 


5 

13 

52 

125 

297 

380 

380 

246 

112 

43 

16 

4 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


14 
42 

78 
85 
47 
19 
7 


2 

11 

35 

107 

213 

268 

218 

88 

40 

9 


2 

11 

35 

121 

255 

346 

303 

135 

59 

16 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 






V 

22 

75 

196 

400 

497 

389 

177 

73 

18 

8 

3 

1 


7 


13 ; 






2 
in 






2 

10 

44 

120 

174 

201 

116 

49 

25 

3 


24 


14 




2 


12 

20 

29 

31 

21 

8 

2 

2 


2 

6 

20 

35 

64 

57 

28 

8 

3 


87 


15 " 




6 an 


246 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22.... 


12 

20 

29 

31 

21 

8 

2 

2 


20 
35 
64 
57 
28 
8 
3 


78 
96 
116 
69 
30 
18 
3 


552 
726 
683 
381 
171 
59 
16 


23.... 




2 


1 
1 


1 
3 


5 


24.... " 


1 




9 


3 






■ 















Total. 


125 


223 


452 


873 


1,673 


Total. 


294 


993 


1,287 


Total. 


125 


223 


746 


1,866 


2,960 


Average 
ages.. 


18.6 


1 

18.2 17.6 

1 


17.0 


17.4 




17.7 


17.0 


17.1 




18.3 


18.2 


17.8 


17.0 


17.3 



1497G— 15 5 
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Table IX. — Distribution, by grades and ages, of pupils enrolled during the year 1914-1S— 

Continued. 

B. ELEHENTABY UBBAN SCHOOLS. 



Ages. 


Grades. 


TotaL 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


5 














6 

181 

1,079 

2,354 

2,489 

2,860 

1,797 

1,667 

737 

271 

87 

12 

3 


641 

3,335 

4,323 

3,731 

2,196 

1,886 

800 

668 

198 

88 

23 

4 

2 


647 


6 •. 












1 

118 

546 

1,220 

2,118 

1,869 

2,072 

1,226 

674 

243 

51 

7 

6 


3,517 
6,521 


7 










1 

69 

832 

907 

1,392 

1,881 

1,513. 

1,031 

485 

147 

17 

6 


8 








2 

30 

222 

637 

1,132 

1,395 

1,222 

814 

274 

66 

14 

1 


6,692 
6,20 
8,016 
6,657 
8,133 
6,380 
5,331 
4,019 
2,491 
1,136 
459 


9 






3 

31 

147 

522 

829 

1,018 

970 

555 

154 

47 

7 

1 

1 


10 


1 
1 

25 

99 

833 

597 

737 

552 

233 

95 

10 

9 

1 


1 

24 

166 

383 

694 

800 

719 

326 

153 

30 

5 

1 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 






133 


20 










14 


21 












u 


23 












1 


26 


1 














n 


















Total 


2,693 


3,302 


4,285 


5,809 


7,771 


10,141 


13,533 


17,894 


65,428 




Average ages 


15.9 


15.0 


14.1 


13.1 


12.2 


11.1 


9.8 

* 


8.0 


10.9 







C. BUBAL SCHOOLS. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Ages. 



Total.. 
Average ages. 



Grades. 



2 
3 
1 



6 



14.8 



6 



4 

8 

15 

36 

32 

18 

8 

5 

1 



127 



14.6 



3 

13 

34 

93 

152 

173 

135 

67 

24 

20 

1 

1 



716 



13.9 



29 

106 

475 

875 

1,690 

1,568 

1,456 

948 

379 

115 

72 

3 

1 



7,717 



12.9 



6 

34 

323 

912 

2,185 

2,413 

3,260 

2,351 

1,675 

906 

343 

116 

64 

3 

1 



14,593 



12.0 



5 

78 

680 

2,384 

3,358 

5,088 

3,766 

3,863 

2,065 

1,219 

740 

254 

60 

49 

1 



23,611 



10.8 



1,219 

5,741 

8,752 

9,385 

6,456 

6,162 

2,858 

2,570 

1,063 

552 

276 

95 

28 

24 

3 

5 

7 



45,196 



8.6 



Total 



1,224 

6,825 

9,466 

12,121 

10,835 

13,923 

9,950 

11,484 

7,214 

5,113 

3,040 

1,157 

351 

234 

12 

8 

8 

1 



91,966 



10.1 



D. NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



Total enrolled: 

Males 7,001 

Females 964 



Total 7,965 



Average ages: 

Males 

Females.. 
Both 



19.1 

15.7 
18.7 
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Table X. — Promotion of pupils enrolled during the year 1914^15. 

ELEMENTARY URBAN DAY SCHOOLS. 



Grades. 



Pupils 

en- 
rolled. 

2 


Promoted after having 
been in the grade- 


Twice 
pro- 
mo- 
ted 
(du- 
pli- 
cates). 

7 


Total 
pro- 
moted. 

8 


Notp 
ing b 


romoted after hav- 
een in the grade— 


Less 
than 

1 
year. 

3 


1 
year. 

4 


lto2 
years. 

5 


More 
than 

2 
years. 

6 


Less 
than 

1 
year. 

9 


. 1 
year. 

10 


lto2 
years. 

t 

11 


More 
than 

2 
years. 

12 



Total 
not 
pro- 
mo- 
ted. 



13 



PUPILS ON PULL TIME. 



8 

7 

6 

5 

4.... 

3 

2 

1 

Total 



2,693 
3,302 
4,285 
5,809 
7,700 
9,278 
1,436 
494 



34,997 



47 

67 

157 

170 

269 

363 

57 

4 



1,134 



1,607 
1,989 
2,373 
3,135 
3,722 
4,159 
560 
182 



17,727 



217 
210 
292 
504 
754 
1,113 
327 
77 



3,494 



9 

5 

1 

8 

7 

59 

37 

23 



149 



78 

92 
118 

55 
107 

41 
1 



492 



1,880 
2,271 
2,823 
3,817 
4,752 
5,694 
981 
286 



22,504 



248 

370 

614 

869 

1,030 

1,047 

80 

92 



4,350 



503 

588 

758 

953 

1,698 

2,197 

219 

63 



6,979 



60 

70 

87 

166 

201 

326 

148 

46 



1,104 



2 
3 
3 

4 

19 
14 

8 
7 



60 



813: 
1,031 
1,462 
1,992 
2,948 
3,584 
455 
208 



12,493 



PUPILS ON HALF TIME. 



4 


71 

863 

12,097 

17,400 


2 

23 

424 

648 


29 

318 

4,082 

2,904 


4 

93 
1,860 
3,926 


1 
297 
445 


1 

53 
58 


35 

435 

6,663 

7,923 


13 

70 

1,331 

2,783 


23 

303 

2,820 

3,760 


52 
1,125 
2,700 


3 
158 
234 


36 


3 


428 


2 


5,434 
9,477 


1 




Total 






30,431 


1,097 


7,333 


5,883 


743 


112 


15,056 


4,197 


6,906 


3,877 


395 


15,375 








65,428 


2,231 


25,060 


9,377 


892 


604 


37,560 


8,547 


13,885 


4,981 


455 


27,868 



RURAL DAY SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS ON FULL TIME. 



7 


3 

47 

108 

728 

1,286 

1,483 

2,534 














3 

6 

20 

82 

147 

132 

476 








3* 


6 


14 
60 
49 
61 
96 


30 
46 
277 
476 
471 
521 








30 

68 

461 

746 

968 

1,401 


11 
11 
135 
313 
215 
212 






17 


5 


7 

63 

115 

268 

621 


1 

61 

106 

168 

163 


3 

8 

7 


8 

23 

36 

112 

381 


1 
27 
44 
56 
64 


4a 


4 


267 


3 


540 


2 


515 


1 


1,13a 




Total 


6,189 


280 


1,821 


1,074 


499 


18 


3,674 


866 


897 


560 


192 


2,515 













PUPILS ON HALF TIME. 














7 


3 

80 

608 

6,989 

13,307 

22,128 

42,662 
















3 

7 
83 
1,100 
2,246 
3,712 
8,534 






a 


6 


8 

25 

259 

481 

919 

1,647 


36 
309 
3,010 
5,645 
8,724 
7,646 


42 

735 

1,360 

3,294 

9,695 


14 

11 

586 

1,223 

1,346 

1,754 


3 

5 

54 

106 

135 


58 

387 

4,590 

8,709 

14,283 

20,742 


15 

131 

840 

1,256 

1,855 

6,479 






22 


5 


7 

214 

530 

1,574 

5,941 


245 
566 
704 
966 


221 


4 


2,399* 


3 


4,598 
7,845 


2 


1 


21,920- 




Total 


85,777 


3,339 


25,370 


15,126 


4,934 


303 


48,769 


10,576 


15,685 


8,266 


2,481 


37,008 








91,966 


3,619 


27,191 


16,200 


5,433 


321 


52,443 


11,442 


16,582 


8,826 


2,673 


39,523 



Note.— In the foregoing tables on the promotion of pupils in the elementary day schools the number of 
pupils enrolled (column 2) is the total of pupils enrolled during the year, exclusive of duplicates. They 
are classified according to the grade each pupil belonged to on entering school. The promotions include- 
those made during the year as well as at its close. In some cases pupils were promoted twice, once during* 
the year, and again at its close. These are indicated in column 7. Their first promotion is included in the- 
columns 3 to 6. Their second promotion was evidently made after less than a year spent in the grade. The 
whole number of pupils, including these duplicate promotions, found in each grade during the year is found 
py adding to the number originally enrolled in the grade the number of twice-promoted pupils in the next 
lower grade. The twice-promoted pupils must also be added to the pupils promoted after less than a year 
m the grade. These changes have been made in the following table, which shows the number and per cent 
of promotions from each grade according to the time spent in the grade. 
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Table XI. — Number and per cent of promotions from each grade according to the time 

spent in doing the work of the grade. 



URBAN SCHOOLS. 



Grade. 



8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

Full 

Half 



Total 
in each 
trrade. 
( inclu- 
ding 
dupli- 
cates). 



2,771 
3,394 
4,403 
5,861 



7,878 
10,235 
13,592 
17,894 



66,028 



35,490 
30,538 



Promotions 

(including 

duplicate 

promotions). 



Num- 
ber. 



1,958 
2,363 
2,941 
3,873 



4,894 
6,223 
7,703 
8,209 



38,164 



22,996 
15,168 



Per 

cent. 



70.6 
70.2 
66.8 
66.6 



62.1 
60.8 
56.7 
45.9 



57.8 



65.2 
49.0 



Pupils who were in their respective grades — 



Less than 1 year. 



En- 
rolled 
(with 
dupli- 
cates). 



373 

529 

889 

1,091 



1,421 
1,597 
1,951 
3,527 



11,378 



5,976 
5,402 



Promoted. 



Num- 
ber. 



125 
159 
275 
226 



269 
207 
540 
652 



2,835 



1,626 
1,209 



Per 

cent. 



33.5 
30.1 
30.9 
20.7 



18.9 
28.4 
27.7 
18.5 



24.9 



27.2 
22.4 



lyear. 



Pupils 

en- 
rolled. 



2,110 
2,577 
3,131 
4,088 



Promoted. 



Num- 
ber. 



1,607 
1,989 
2,373 
3,135 



5,472, 
6,977 
7,681 
6,909 



3,751 

4,477 
4,642 
3,086 



38,945, 25,060 



24,707 
14,238 



17,727 
7,333 



Per 
cent. 



76.2 
77.2 
75.8 
76.71 



More than 1 year. 



Pupils 

en- 
rolled. 



288 
288 
383 
682 



68.51 
64.2 
60.4| 
44.7 



64.3 



71.7 
51.5 



985 
1,661 
3,960 
7,458 



15,705 



4,807 
10,898 



Promoted. 



Num- 
ber. 



226 
215 
293 
512 



Per 
cent. 



7651 
1,266 
2,521 
4,471 



10,269 



3,643 
6,626 



78.5 
74.7 
76.5 
75.1 



77.7 
76.2 
63.7 
59.9 



65.4 



75.8 
60.8 



RURAL SCHOOLS. 



7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

Full 

Half 



6 

130 

721 

7,774 

14,707 

23,753 

45,196 



92,287 



6,207 
86,080 



91 

460 

5,108 

9,569 

15,393 

22,143 



52,764 



3,692 
49,072 



70.0 
63.8 
65.7 
65.1 
64.8 
49.9 



57.1 



3 

32 
195 
1,298 
2,047 
3,109 
8,698 



15,382 



59.5 
57.0, 



1,164 
14,218 



11 

44 

376 

644 

1,122 

1,743 



3,940 



34.4 
22.6 
29.0 
31.5 
36.1 
20.0 



25.6 



298 
3,642 



25.6 
25.6 



3 

84 

449 

4,522 

8,680 

13,122 

16,913 



43,773 



2,718 
41,055 



66 
355 
3,287 
6,121 
9,195 
8,167 



27, 191 



1,821 
25,370 



78.6 
79.1 
72.7 
70.5 
70.1 
48.3 



62.1 



67.0 
61.8 



14 

77 

1,954 

3,980 

7,522 

19,585 



33,132 



2,325 
30,807 



14 

61 

1,445 

2,804 

5,076 

12,233 



21,633 



1,573 
20,060 



100.0 
79.2 
74.0 
70.5 
67.5 
62.5 



65.3 



67.7 
65.1 
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Municipalities. 


Urban (Dumber of rooms 
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Tabu XIII.— SAoU MMnpt, J*me, 1916. 



Ifimirfp^HtiM, 


Total bafldfc^ft. 


Total! 




Ownod by school 
board. 


Bondings rented. 




Urban. ' 


Rural. 


Urban. 


Rani. 


Urban. Rural. 

• 


Urban. 


BanL 


Porto Rico 


301 


1,198 


I.l» 


l.» 


129 320 


172 


873 


fiim Jnan >>, ,..,.,. 


18 

\ 

5 . 
4 

11 

5 ' 
1 
2 
6 
5 

;; 

6 I 

I 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 
12 

6 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

7 

5 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 
15 

2 




IS 
15 

« 
U 
14 

18 
27 

4 
5 

28 
3 

16 
5 

13 

10 

H 

8 
30 

g 
& 

16 

7 
9 

5 

10 

7 

7 

15 

15 

135 

12 

10 

23 

12 

21 

14 

24 

12 

47 

4 

8 

5 

14 

8 

9 

16 

12 

23 

6 

' 9 

9 

16 

11 

6 

8 

9 

56 

15 

6 

11 

12 

6 

7 

5 

8 

5 

5 

40 

4 


19 

• 

21 

15 
13 
12 
5 
8 
18 

• 
19 

: 

17 
12 
12 
25 

il 

20 

12 

14 

9 

11 
12 

11 
23 
22 
39 
50 
15 
15 
31 

3 
32 

9 
21 
20 
33 

6 
12 
17 
18 
10 
15 
27 
25 
21 
12 
22 
11 
42 
22 
13 
17 
13 
51 
17 
13 
24 
17 
11 
16 
16 
10 
14 

7 
20 
11 


1 




8 




RioPtodras 


17 

9 

19 

14 

13 

10 

5 

8 
18 

8 
19 
12 
19 

8 

9 
18 
12 
12 
24 
13 
15 
11 

8 
20 
12 
14 

9 
11 
12 
11 
22 
22 
36 
46 
15 
14 
30 

3 
30 

9 
20 
20 
30 

6 
11 
16 
18 
10 
15 
25 
25 
19 
12 
21 
11 
41 
22 
13 
16 
12 
46 
16 
10 
22 
17 
11 
16 
16 
10 
14 

7 
19 
11 


9* 


8 


TraiiUoAlto 


1 2 
5 • 3 

2 4 




7 


Carolina 




16 


Rio Grande 


2 
10 
3 
1 
2 
6 
3 


Id 


1/oiza 


H 
2 




i: 


Ceiba 




10 




5 


Hnnui /> ao, 




8 


4 

2 1 
4 4 

I \ 
I I 

1 : 3 

1 I 6 

3 

1 ' 2 

1 ' 2 

2 1 4 

3 8 


U 

m 

i 
15 


Las Piedras. 




11 


Yabuooa 


4 


15 


Maunabo M ± * 


5 


Arroyo 


1 
3 
2 

5 

4 
1 
5 
1 


8 


Pfttmiu 


13 


Jlincoff , . 


6 


Ourabo 


« 


Cagiias 


22 


fiftn T orenzo 


11 


Ojiayama 


U 


ftftlinas. 


1 


flftntA TmlTmI 


..■• 


Cayey 


1 

1 
2 

? 

2 

5 

3 

2 
11 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 


8 
2 
2 

4 
6 
1 
4 
4 
3 

11 
1 
5 
1 

21 


1 
1 


12 


Cidra 


10 


Comerio 


12 


Naranti to 




a 


1 


5 


Aibonlto 


11 


BturfMVniitas, ...... 




1 


Barros 




18 


Coamo 


2 
3 

1 
5 

4 
1 
2 
3 

4 
4 

4 


19 


Juana p jaz . . . ..... 


25 


Ponce 

OuayanJlla. . . 


45 

10 


Pefiuelas ............ 


13 


Yauco 


9 


Guanica 


3 


8an German. . , 


2 

5 

5 

11 

16 


28 


Cabo Rojo 


15 


Lajas 


9 


Mavamez. 


14 


Honnunieros 


2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 


6 


Maricao 


1 
1 
2 
il 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 


7 
7 
7 


4 


Las Marias 


9 


Anasco 


11 


Rincon 


10 


Aguada 


3 

7 
5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
9 

11 
1 

13 
8 

11 
5 
1 


12 


Lares 


18 


San Sebastian 

Aguadilla 


20 
15 


Moca 


i 
l 
l 

7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


7 


Isabela 


18 


Quebradillas 


7 


utuado 


22 


Ad Juntas 


1 


11 


Jayuya 


12 


Camuy 


2 
2 

4 
1 


3 


Hatillo 


4 


Arecibo 


35 


Manatl 


11 


Barceloneta 


9 


dales 


2 
1 
1 
1 


% 


Vega Bala 


2 
1 
6 
7 
6 
6 
1 
2 
2 


15 


Vega Alta 


10 


Corozal 


1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
13 
2 


10 


Morovis 


9 


Toa Baja 


1 


4 


Toa Alta 


8 


Dorado 




6 


Bayamon 


2 


17 


Guavnabo 


9 










i in course of construction. 
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Table XIV. — Visits of inspection made by supervising principals, 1914-15. 





Number of visits. 


Average 

visits 

per 

teacher. 


Municipalities. 


Urban 
schools. 


Rural 
schools. 


Night 
schools. 


Total. 


Porto Rico 


15,200 


8,992 


647 


24,839 










1,210 
237 




27 
22 


1,246 
432 


8.4 


Rio Piedras 


173 


8.0 


rrojillo Alto 




Carolina 


288 
375 


202 
232 


14 
14 


504 
621 


16.3 


Rio Grande 


11.3 






Fajardo 


296 


140 


4 


440 


7.3 


3eiba 
















Naguabo 


390 


220 


25 


635 


12.2 






Humacao 


282 


245 


11 


538 


8.8 






Yabucoa 


215 


284 


10 


509 


10.0 






Arroyo « 


257 


233 


5 


. 495 


10.5 


Patillas 




Juncos 


562 


151 


29 


742 


15.5 


Gurabo 




Caguas 


477 


153 


7 


' 637 


8.1 






Guayama 


456 
453 


124 
258 


14 
10 


594 
721 


13.5 


Salinas 


16.0 


Sta. Isabel 




Cayey 


490 


203 


25 


724 


12.7 


Cidra. 




Comedo 


272 


226 


21 


519 


9.6 


















Aibonito 


339 


168 


30 


537 


12 5 






Barros 


162 
304 
285 
1,022 
307 


175 
164 
343 
415 
175 




337 
471 
640 
1,457 
498 


11.6 


Coamo „ 


3 
12 
20 
16 


12 7 


JuanaDiaz j 


11.6 


Ponce , 


8.7 


Guayanilla „ 


9.4 


Pefluelas 




Yauco 


490 


238 


17 


745 


10.6 


Guanica 




San German 


275 


192 


10 


477 


6.0 


Sabana Grande 




Cabo Rojo 


355 


213 


13 


581 


7.6 


Lajas 




Mayaguez 


752 


344 


23 


1,119 


11.5 


Hormigueros 




Maricao... 


154 


242 


14 


410 


10 3 


Las Marias 




A fiasco 


379 


182 


23 


584 


8 1 


Rincon . 




Aguada 












Lares. . . 


225 
313 
237 


216 
231 
239 


4 

8 

23 


445 
552 
499 


10 3 


San Sebastian 


15.3 


Aguadilla 


8.0 


Moca 




Isabela 


290 


267 


27 


584 


11.5 


Quebradillas 




Utuado... 


260 
239 


252 
292 


19 
12 


531 
543 


9 


Adjuntas.. 


10.4 


Jayuya 




Camuy 


240 


250 


10 


500 


10 6 


Hatillo.. . 




Arecibo. . 


655 
245 


287 
151 


16 
11 


858 
407 


8.9 


Manati 


8 


Barceloneta 




Ciales... 


132 
317 


229 
189 


12 
28 


373 
534 


10 4 


VegaBaJa 


11 6 


VegaAlta _ 




Corozal 


239 


248 


18 


505 


11 2 


"lorovis. . . 




ToaBaJa 


330 


272 


22 


624 


12.5 


ToaAlfa. ;.. 




D orade... 












Jayamon 


479 


174 


18 


671 


8.9 


Quaynabo. 




Culebra. 












. 
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Table XV. — Number of boys taking manual training in each grade, cost of lumber and 
other materials, and cost per boy, for the island and municipalities. 





Boys taking 
manual train- 
ing. 


High school. 


Continua- 
tion. 


Gram 

♦3 « 

•»£ 

1,029 

146 
23 


mar schools. 


Amount spent 


to- 


Ave* 


Municipalities. 




•4« 
406 


694 

" 64 
24 


*4 


Manual 

training, 

exclusive 

of high 

school. 

$3,849.39 

309.96 
96.28 


Lumber. 


Other 

material. 


age 

spent 

per 

boy. 


Porto Rico. . . 


3,033 


487 


112 


305 
37 


12,707.46 


SI, 141. 93 


SI. 51 


ftan Juan 


~ 395 " " 185 




362.46 
46.43 


7.50 
49.83 


1.73 


Rio Piedras 


84 








1.15 


Truilllo Alto 










Carolina 


52 
61 




5 
5 


9 
11 


16 
15 


22 
15 


15 


101.21 
70.05 


88.47 
51.98 


12.74 
18.07 


1.93 


Kio Grande 


LIS 






ITaiardo ............ 


53 


13 






-26 


"U 




100.50 


40.00 


60.50 


2.51 


Ceiba 


















l 










Naguabo *.. 


53 
42 

88 






12 


18 
12 
19 


23 
16 
34 


14 


51.87 
80.62 
79.22 


41.13 
76.60 
51.05 


10.74 

4.02 

28.17 


.98 


Vieaues 






L92 


Humacao 


35 






1.49 










Yabucoa 


56 






10 


14 


32 


. .^ . . . 


47.06 


37.16 


9.90 


.8 










Arroyo 


27 
24 
43 
36 
65 




4 


5 


8 
6 

13 
4 

16 


10 
5 
15 
11 
36 


13 
21 


30.00 
27.08 
36.63 
49.30 
68.96 


23.00 
18.02 
25.86 
35.27 
58.37 


7.00 

9.06 

10.77 

14.03 

10.59 


111 


Patifias 


LB 


Juncos 




5 


10 


.83 


Qurabo 


1.37 


Caguas 




4 


9 


LOB 






GllAVATTlA.- . . 


33 




14 


19 








199. 54 


94.57 


104.97 


.0 












Cayey 


54 
54 




6 


3 
15 


8 
14 


15 
25 


22 


44.64 
141.24 


35.02 
125.74 


9.62 
15.50 


.83 
2.62 










Comerio 


40 






6 


14 


4 


16 


13.55 


4.00 


9.55 


.34 
































Aibonito 


58 






7 


13 


12 


26 


119.83 


85.53 


v4. uv 


2.07 






























' 




51 




4 


12 


12 


23 




118.22 


24.69 


93.53 


2.32 


Ponce 


285 
30 
34 
83 


159 






12 
12 
28 






113.75 
67.09 
49.80 
81.00 


80.50 
48.75 
26.30 
70.65 


33.25 
18.34 
23.50 
10.35 


.90 


Guayanilla 


3 


2 

9 

25 


i3 
13 
20 




2.24 


PAftimlAS . 


1.46 


Yauco 




10 


.9S 






Pan German 


55 
28 
81 
50 
129 




5 


22 

9 

42 

15 


28 
19 
27 
23 
85 






75.31 

( f ) 

164.71 
126.51 

75.82 


64.12 


ii. 19 


1.37 


Sabana Grande 








Cabo Rojo 




12 






71.59 
76.16 
66.10 


93. i2 

5a 35 

9.72 


2.0 


Lajas 


12 




2.53 


Mavasuez 


44 




.89 














Maricao 


37 








12 


12 


13 


49.98 


26.74 


23.24 


L» 










, , 


Afiasco 


58 




7 


11 V 


24 


16 




142.52 


125.42 


• 17.10 


2.46 




. . 


Aguada 


49 
52 
58 
69 






8 
14 


14 
12 
13 
33 


13 
26 
31 


14 
14 


122.63 
106.03 

85.78 
88.01 


86.38 
66.32 
61.41 
57.40 


36.25 
39.71 
24.37 
30.61 


150 


Lares 






2.04 


San Sebastian ,--,.. 






1.47 


Aemadilla 




8 


28 


L% 








, 


Isabela 


38 
62 
54 
57 








8 
10 
19 
18 


6 

9 

24 

14 


24 
24 

15 


27.14 
60.00 
90.45 
80.70 


23.79 
44.44 
55.79 
42.12 


3.35 
15.56 
34.66 
38.58 


.71 


U tuado 






19 

9 

10 


.97 




2 


Ltf 


Adiuntas 


1.42 








. , 




45 








12 


23 


10 


43.46 


36.39 


7.07 


.97 










ArAcfbo 


105 


51 






35 


19 






















., 






















, 


Ciales 


44 
52 






16 
15 


13 
17 


15 
11 




41.97 
81.75 


28.97 
70.74 


13.00 
11.01 


.» 


Vega Baja 




9 


1.57 






Corozal 


27 








10 


2 


15 


37.87 


21.68 


16.19 


L« 












Toa Baja 


31 








5. 


14 


12 


149.27 


95.97 


53.30 


4.81 










m . 






















,, 


Bavamon 


51 




9 


24 


is 






42.08 


34.38 


7.70 


.83 






























i 






















' 



i Manual training was given in Naguabo for 5 months only. 

* All articles made were for use in schoolrooms and the expense was not charged to manual-training classes* 
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Table XVI. — Number of girls taking work in home economics in each grade, total amount 
spent for sewing and for cooking, and amount per girl for the island and municipalities. 





Girls taking 
home econom- 
ics. 


* 

o 
o 

•g 

m 

w 


Continua- 
tion. 


Grammar schools. 


Amount spent 
for home econo- 
mics exclusive 
of high school. 


$ 

M 

§ 
o 

9 


to 

a 
1 

CQ 

8 


spent 
irl. 


Municipalities. 


+> 9 

9 s 


4* 9 


2* 

60 c8 

3&> 


9 So 


4* 9 


< 




3,151 


565 


136 


427 


1,026 


768 


229 


$3,324.76 


$2,713.45 


$611.31 


$1.29 


San Juan 


447 
92 


147 






138 
27 


162 
28 


37 


228.29 
143.29 


140 70 
126.82 


87.59 
16.47 


.76 


Rio Piedras 






1.56 












Carolina 


83 
59 




4 
3 


20 
12 


33 
24 


2G 
20 




131.87 
77.18 


90.00 
70.37 


41.87 
6.81 


1.59 


Rio Grande 


1.31 






Fajardo 


76 


32 






21 


23 




42.66 


28.91 


13. 75 


97 
























• 










Naguabo * 


43 
36 
83 






9 


19 
10 
18 


15 
12 
30 


14 


23.23 
50.20 
63.33 


21.16 
43.85 
50.75 


2.07 

6.35 

12.58 


.54 


Vieques .. .. 






1.39 


Humacao 


35 






1.32 










Yabucoa 


41 






11 


16 


14 




81.76 


72.01 


9.75 


1.99 










Arroyo 


43 
29 
58 
38 
107 




2 


11 


6 
6 

16 
7 

37 


24 
9 
26 
10 
32 


14 
21 


49.62 
53.83 
68.36 
50.43 
123.61 


40.76 
43.97 
55.21 
43.00 
123.61 


8.86 

9.86 

13. 15 

7.43 


i. is 


Patinas 


1.86 


Juncos 


• 


7 


9 


1.18 


Gurabo 


1.33 


Caguas 




11 


27 


1.16 






Guayama 


43 




13 


30 








64.47 


54.47 


10.00 


1.50 












Santa Isabel 


40 
57 




2 


8 
29 


11 
28 


2 


17 


52.05 
76.92 


46.67 
53.62 


5.38, 
23.30 


1.30 


Cavey 


1.35 


Cidra " 












Comerio 


25 






6 


6 


5 


8 


81.21 


72.96 


8.25 


3.25 


































Aibonito 


29 






10 


5 


14 




41.86 


36.74 


5.12 


1.44 










Barros 














■ 










Coamo 


61 




7 


7 


25 


22 




100.10 


73.87 


26.23 


1.64 


Juana Diaz 




Ponce... . 


323 
29 
29 
87 


188 






135 
11 
11 
21 






100.74 
55.23 
46.74 

131.67 


71.18 
52.74 
44.64 
97.45 


29.56 
2.49 
2.10 

34.22 


.75 


Guayanilla 


2 


12 

7 

23 


4 
11 
18 




1.90 


Pefiuelas 


1.61 


Yauoo 


... . 


25 


1.51 






San German 


87 
42 
63 
31 
149 




19 


25 

16 

33 

7 


22 
26 
21 
10 
65 


21 




131.80 
20.00 
77.84 
56.73 
70.25 


108.01 
10.00 
72.50 
52.92 
52.61 


23.79 

10.00 

5.34 

3.81 

17.64 


1.51 


8abana Grande 


.48 


CaboRojo 




6 






1.24 


T.ajas 


14 




1.83 


Mayagui»z 


84 




1.08 














Marirao.. 


23 








5 


6 


12 


40.88 


31.93 


8.95 


1.78 












Afiasfo.. . 


58 




5 


12 


22 


19 




66.74 


44.94 


2i.80 


1.15 


Rincon 




Aguada 


22 
64 
33 
37 






6 
15 


4 
23 
12 
15 


6 

26 

9 


6 
12 


73.43 

145.00 

37.62 

39.65 


47.14 

120.00 

37.12 

35.22 


26.29 

25.00 

.50 

4.43 


3.34 


Lares 






2.27 


San Sebastian 






1.14 


Aguadilla 




8 


14 


1.07 


Moca.. 








Isabela.. 


30 
35 
54 

47 








11 
11 
23 
10 


9 

6 

21 

14 


10 
9 

15 


25.99 
49.15 
56.97 
71.08 


21.78 
41.14 
56.62 
63.46 


4.21 

8.01 

.35 

7.62 


.87 


Qoehradillas 






9 
4 

8 


1.40 


Uluado.. 




6 


1.06 


Adjuntas 


1.51 


Javuva.... 








Camuy. 


25 








2 


15 


8 


38.57 


32.24 


6.33 


1.54 


Hatiuo 










Arecibo 


139 


79 






39 


21 




83.00 


76.35 


6.65 


2.07 


Manati 
































Ciales... 


45 
40 






15 
13 


16 
8 


14 
16 




45.08 
41.88 


39.40 
33.51 


5.68 
8.37 


1.00 


yeRaBaJa 




3 


1.05 


Vepa Alta 




Corozal 


24 








9 


6 


9 


41.84 


30.80 


11.04 


1.74 












ToaBaja 


13 








6 


7 




46.87 


35.00 


11.87 


3.60 


ToaAlta 


































Bayamon 


132 




13 


19 


32 


31 


37 


125.74 


115.30 


10.44 


.95 































* Home economics was given in Naguabo for five months only. 
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Tablk XVII.— Financial tables. 

A. PURCHASE AND CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL-SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Appropriation $40 f onaoo 

BuftUngs erected to date 38,46128 



Balance on hand June 30, 1915 (2 buildings allotted). 



536.73 



B. EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 1914-15. 

Textbooks and school supplies 87,245.33 

Contingent expenses: 

Common schools 9,996.86 

High schools 6,981.60 

Total 104,22159 

COMMON-SCHOOL TXXTBOOKB. 

On hand June 30, 1914 828,833 

Purchased during year 123, Sto 



Total. 



Condemned during year. 



962, 728 
97,632 



On hand June 30, 1915 855,096 

moH-ecHooL textbooks. 



On hand June 30, 1914.. 
Purchased during year. 



41,631 
10,606 



On hand June 30, 1915. 



Common-school books. 
High-school books .... 



52,237 



855,091 
52,237 



Total on hand June 30, 1915 907,333 

Total books in storehouse June 30, 1915. 27,497 

C. COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1914-15. 



Month. 



1914. 

October ~ 

November 

December. 

1915. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Number of 
teachers. 



2,319 
2,333 
2,334 



2,328 
2,333 
2,334 
2,332 
2,330 
2,328 



Night 
schools. 



189 



188 
183 
176 
167 



This gives an average of 2,330 day teachers at an average monthly salary of $49.23, and 180 night teachers 
working each school month. 

Repayments for justifiable absences up to 15 days, as provided by law, as compared with former years, 
is shown in the following statement: 
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Table XVII. — Financial to&fc#— Continued. 

C. COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS; 1914-15. 





Teachers. 


Days 
absent. 


Days 
repaid. 


Amount. 


910-11 


1,692 
1,776 
1,855 
2,431 
2,330 


7,355 
8,904 
7,610 
7,101 
8,471 


5,499 
7,215 
1,958 
4,760 
6,239 


110,513.54 

13,692.20 

4,360.74 

13,161.57 

14,696.39 


911-12 


912-13 


•13-14 


914-15 





The total amount paid from "Salaries, common schools. 11 is as follows: 

Supervising principals (12 months) $46,078.89 

UI teachers (9 months) 1,031,56a 19 

Total 1,077,639.08 

D. SALARIES, HIGH SCHOOLS. 

From the total amount of $55,285 appropriated, payments were made as follows: 

51x principals (2 at $1,600; 1 at $1,400; 1 at $1,200; 2 at $1,000) $7,800.00 

Sigh-school teachers (1 at $1,080; 6 at $990; 16 at $900; 20 at $810; 5 at $765; 6 at $720) 44, 613. 75 

ranitors(2at$360;2at$240). 1,200.00 

Total 53,613.75 

Balance 1,671.25 

Total appropriation 55,285.00 

Note. — For further information regarding insular revenue appropriations and operations affecting them 
consult Exhibits 2* and 31 of the consolidated financial exhibits. (These two exhibits were to have been 
Tables XVHI and XIX, but Exhibit 26 has been omitted. For Table 31, see p. 207 at end hereof.) 

Table XX. — School board finances — Receipts and expenditures, 1914-15. 



Municipality. 



Ban Juan 

RioPiedras. 
TruJiUo Alto. 

Carolina 

Rio Grande. 

Lolza 

Falardo 

Ceiba 

Luquillo.,.. 
Naguabo.... 

Vieques 

Humacao... 
Las IMedras. 
Yabucoa.... 
Maunabo.... 

Arroyo 

Pattftas 



J uncos. 

Ourabo \\ 

Caguas 

Ban Lorenzo.. 
Ouayama... 

Salinas *" 

Santa Isabel.'.* 

fc::~ 

Comerio " 

Aguas Buenas. 

Naranjito 

Albonito 

Barranquitas 

Barros ' 

Coamo "*" 

JuanaDiai" *"" 
Ponce 

Ouayanttla""" 



Cash on 

hand June 

30, 1914. 



Ill, 
12, 

2, 

5, 

12, 

4, 



373.67 
205.92 
858.01 
147.95 
607.20 
071.45 
368.70 



11, 



255.29 
121. GO 
355.94 



4, 



1, 

3, 

6, 

10, 

I 

1, 



1, 



I 



001.18 
705.76 
660.20 
571.35 
713.91 
972.98 
528.53 
84.76 
773.62 
036.64 
141.30 
482.03 
408.44 
230.73 
447.49 
247.50 
707.26 
320.91 
824.35 
G93.18 
086.08 
265.01 
129.50 
491.83 



Receipts 
by the 
school 
board 

treasurers. 



$108,590.47 

13,922.91 

2,828.41 

5,635.06 

5,681.11 

6,032.65 

9,585.87 

2,205.53 

2,267.59 

5,444.56 

7,807.81 

37,471.51 

2,535.78 

6,054.54 

1,623.27 

4,030.32 

3,995.71 

7,673.19 

4,094.33 

13,385.17 

2,763.52 

11,987.80 

10,655.22 

6,975.35 

8,085.32 

2,329.96 

4,913.94 

1,314.52 

997.33 

3,540.81 

1,581.58 

2,441.24 

4,721.26 

10,029.01 

49,873.90 

4,022.52 

3,267.22 



Retained 
by insular 
treasurer. 



$3,297.47 

1,692.03 

273.16 

663.10 



108.00 



4,634.46 



358.24 
118.71 
104.55 



2,211.03 
565.04 



255.42 
625.10 



175.42 



627.13 



21,968.76 
34a 48 
151.24 



Aggregate 
resources. 



$123,261.61 

27,820.86 

3,957.58 

8,446.11 

11,288.31 

18,104.10 

14,0(12.67 

2,205.53 

2,267.59 

9,699.85 

16,929.41 

53,461,91 

2,535.78 

10,055.72 

2,747.27 

4,809.23 

5,671.61 

8,387.10 

8,067.31 

22,124.73 

3,413.32 

22,761.42 

18,691.86 

8,116.65 

9,567.35 

2, V93. 82 

6,769.77 

1,762.01 

1,420.25 

5,248.07 

1,902.49 

3,265.59 

7,041.57 

17,115.09 

93.107.67 

6,492.50 

3,910.29 



Aggregate 
payments, 
including 
those by 
insular 
treasurer. 



$45,921.83 

15,110.32 
3,073.28 
6,781.51 

10,052.29 
9,711.81 
9,053,68 
1,540.38 
2,247.96 
4,994.66 
4,489.78 

45,969.50 
1,426.05 
5,653.06 
1,955.94 
2,567.89 
3,322.61 
6,329.43 
3,728.97 

11,939.81 
2, 120. 13 

22,711.42 

13,037.14 
7,422.55 
5,935.13 
2,201.61 
5,464.87 

' 1,273.76 
1,019.06 
2,400.35 
1,396.28 
3,045.96 
5,106.54 
6,248.59 

92,678.68 
4,364.00 
2,908.26 



Cash bal- 
ance June 
30, 1915. 



$77,339.78 
12,710.54 

884.30 
1,664.60 
1,236.02 
8,392.29 
5,008.89 

665.15 
19.63 
4,705.19 
12,439.63 
7,39241 
1,109.73 
4,402 66 

791.33 
2,241.34 
2,349.00 
2,057.67 
4,338.34 
10,184.92 
1,293.19 
5tt 00 
5,654.72 

694.10 
3,632.22 

79221 
1,304.90 

488.25 

401.19 
2,847.72 

506.21 

219.63 

1,935.03 

10,866.50 

428.99 
1,128.50 
1,002.03 
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Table XX.— School board finance*— Receipt* and expenditure!, 1914-15 — Continued 



Municipality. 


Cashon 
hand Tune 
3D, 1914. 


hoard 
treaauran. 


Retained 

by insular 
treasurer. 


resources. 


Agginpite 
Daymen ta. 
Including 
thoeeby 


Cashbal- 




11,700 76 


16,995.23 

?;6S8.40 
2, 22a 99 
6.238.55 
4,816.08 

S,4(i7.93 
4,528.80 

4.! 751 .99 

3,741.40 

7,413.29 
1,524.59 
5. 084.19 
2, 190. 79 
3,637.56 

7!093'0f) 

1,830.83 

3^94' 00 
35,699.17 

5! 54l! 47 

i\ 003! 97 
3, 683. 15 

2', m. 25 

2' lfift! 57 
11,960.9! 


(1,0)5.36 


f9,711.35 
8,822.60 
10, 174. 83 

10! 3 19! OS 
0,072.18 
61,925.39 

S, 44.l! 89 

t, 143! 75 

7,331.00 

11,388.39 
5,992.09 
8, 750. 13 

n)eft4.za 

aifti.L su; 

9,463.46 
4, 225. 67 
41, 100. 72 

14' 501 . 05 

8[540!06 

2; 178. 45 
2,774.35 

3, 373! 99 

17[ 009. 77 
2,871.68 


19.167.95 

4,300.95 
5,122.68 
2.249.00 
7,721 49 

5,859.89 

4:366" 20 
2,71*.* 
3,017.82 
3,702.03 
21,266.22 
7,607.32 

4, 379! 05 
3,973.17 
3,163.97 
1,149.20 
2,147.40 
7, 073. 81 
1, 194. 87 

id] 532! 40 










2 ..10 «3 
344 .68 

1 i~ .SO 
WiHO 
\, »,.., 
1 - 23 
3.917 09 

l.t*. 70 

3. 193 :i 

1. W 27 

i.aa 24 

I. 691 22 

1. DM) 24 

331.68 
1.344 42 

ft! 939 68 

3.70ft. 38 
2.292 69 
2SC.52 
ST1. 10 

, ■■■'- I'l. 

2.KIII 29 

i.-l") SO 

184.62 








108.31 














IfayaguM 


34,713.02 
















610.86 










394.49 
















1,12a. 67 
311.67 


















































4,003.13 

081. IS 

537! 98 
466.07 








Barcelsneta 


7,273.50 


















Toa Baja 


168. 80 








6)377.37 










244.143 44 


611, 156. 94 


60,854.34 


912,154.72 


592,079.64 | M> 




i The accounts of the school 
not vet been received when do 
1914, to February, 1815, both in 

Table No. XXI.- 


xrnrdot Dot 
School-bo 


ardfinana 


lonths of M 
herelore th 

-s — Expent 


table presi 

itures das 


1915, both Inclusive had 
its only those from July, 

ified, 1914-15. 



employ 1 
boarii. 



rnJui 1 " 



Sen Juan 

RioI'MiTB" 

TrujJ 1. v.i" 

Rio Gran ie. 

Fajarlo^... 

Cefba 

I.unuii-!. ■ 

Nainjal«i 

Vieqi.™ 

l.aa Pledraa 

Yabucn* 

Haiin&bo ■ • • 



1,272. 

a, 098. 

l,2ffl).00 

1,715. :« 



1,840.73 

1,515! 22 
421.10 
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'able No. XXI. — School-board finances — Expenditures classified, 1914-15 — Continued. 



Municipality. 



rroyo 

atillas 

incos 

iurabo 

aguas 

an Lorenzo 

uayama 

alinas 

ante Isabel 

ayey 

idra 

omerio^ 

.guas Buenas.. 

iaranjito 

cibonito 

tarranquitas... 

iarros 

Joamo 

uana Diaz 

*once 

ruayanilla 

J enuelas 

fauco 

jiianica 

Jan German 

Sabana Grande 

3abo Rojo 

Lajas 

Kayaeruez 

Kormisjueros... 

tfaricao , 

Las Marias 

^fiasco , 

Rincon ..., 

Aguada... ..... 

Lares , 

San Sebastian" 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Isabela! '. 

^uebradiiiasH 

Utuado 

Adjuntas...!.! 

Jayuya .. 

Camuy. 

HAtillo.. "."."""' 
Arecibo. 
Manati '.... 

Barceloneta . 
Ciales. 

VegaBaja.".-. 

VegaAlta 

Corozal 

Morovis '.. ' . 

JoaBaja 

ToaAlta 

Dorado i 

Bayamon"".!!. 
Guaynabo 

Total...., 



A. 



Rent of 
school- 
houses. 



C. 



Salaries, 
employ- 
ees of 
school 
board. 



1924.00 

1,496.67 

2,504.10 

1,330.27 

4,232.00 

816.00 

2,796.00 

960.00 

60.00 

2,184.00 

816.00 

648.00 

384.00 

186.00 

456.00 

336.00 

684.00 

1,620.00 

2,220.00 

4,280.05 

1,108.00 

1,428.00 

1,004.00 

691. 80 

1,632.00 

1,004.00 

2,428.00 

1,014.00 

1,563.00 

753.00 

705.50 

700.00 

1,117.00 

1,101.03 

1,066.66 

2,382.00 

1,834.33 

1,152.00 

648.00 

1,384.00 

306.00 

3,660.00 

1,659.60 

1,300.00 

607.00 

480.00 

3,181.00 

1,799.50 

1,392.00 

1,320.00 

1,271.50 

708.00 

120.00 

624.00 

821. 49 

480.00 

521.00 

4,624.00 

1,004.66 



107,526.06 



$494.81 

648.17 

1,013.97 

767. 75 

2,584.55 

289. 88 

2,198.92 

2,726.59 

2,0^8.42 

1,345.09 

287.64 

770.42 

334.57 

112. 11 

466.32 

249.49 

299.38 

738.54 

1,764.57 

7,623.14 

1,351.54 

565.89 

2,527.16 

1,716.51 

1,233.18 

363.87 

1,769.54 

1,219.97 

3,258.63 

355.32 

982.08 

830.37 

1,189.60 

565.13 

1,337.07 

822.08 

999.56 

964.10 

338. 52 

550.88 

319 82 

1,219.92 

797.24 

303.32 

342.34 

801.07 

3,472.64 

1,512.55 

1,167.26 

637.28 

602.82 

607.62 

250.70 

491.26 

1,265.63 

206.89 

345.09 

1,523.63 

309.00 



91,477.12 



D. 



Contin- 
gent ex- 
penses, 
schocl 
board. 



E. 



School 
furniture 
and 
equip- 
ment. 



$41.67 

131.38 

114.80 

143. 19 

211.05 

10.85 

158.06 

103.28 

63.17 

204.21 

112.81 

133.44 

63.85 

10.65 

210 31 

24.78 

239.71 

64.03 

173. 40 

486. 19 

94.70 

22.75 

222.94 

216. 64 

165.58 

125. 72 

193.80 

72.55 

318. 78 

102.56 

263.03 

118.97 

77.34 

57.39 

196.54 

121.67 

99.50 

17.00 

41.42 

180.18 

117. 26 

86.80 

188. 12 

91.29 

175. 11 

56.36 

494.68 

134. 71 

317.99 

158.05 

145.77 

35.03 

15.58 

73.50 

374.00 

124.87 

59.75 

112.91 

178.45 



10,659.17 



F. 



School 

and 

athletic 

material. 



$311.88 
408.25 
983.23 
889.04 
824.05 

107. 18 
1,526.02 

9o2.00 
204.55 
404.02 

99.79 
919.99 
140.46 

50.56 
371.93 
320.99 
313.23 
452. 58 
608. 87 
3,747.33 
405. 14 
143.43 

488. 19 
370.20 
939.38 
340.85 

1,752.08 
877. 71 

3,011.73 
15.95 
712. 57 
539.92 
473.: 
157.09 
859.51 
913.82 
417.63 
765.51 
481.25 
505.79 
562.33 
568.77 
441. 52 
567.24 
178.23 
351. 18 
816.60 

2,254.19 

1,060.84 
295.72 
429. 10 
628.23 
94.60 
228.97 
479.02 
155.11 
367. 13 

2,074.02 
173. 70 



51,154.96 



G. 

Pay- 
ments for 
construc- 
tion of 
school 
buildings 
by school 
boards. 



$10.28 
14.25 
67.49 
52.00 
71.64 
23.20 
62.70 

419. 71 
39.50 

110. 54 
47.75 

248.1 
49.30 
17.00 

102.36 
31.03 

149.77 
98.32 

164.86 

597.63 
66.45 
56 23 
78.59 
67.68 
50.10 
7.91 
79.26 
76.79 

184. 80 
25.75 
91.73 

111.78 
83.64 
20.96 
48.85 

126.84 
99.95 
55.81 
62.46 
49.20 
35.75 

316.03 

119.84 
74.88 
45.90 
53.36 

115.03 

221.46 
42.26 
98.27 
77.62 

104.81 
57.63 
90.50 

115.57 
56.00 
40.75 

117.89 
40.00 



6,832.11 



$32.45 



575.00 

5.75 

529.45 



15,192.61 

7,040.40 

4,472.09 

726.07 

12.00 

1,418.53 



General 
expenses. 



287.00 
131.92 

53.85 
809.37 
766.38 
175.58 
52,271.97 
317. 42 

47.50 

2,438.84 

702. 14 

45.51 



328.00 

824. 75 

18,878.67 

3.00 

1,433.35 



527.00 
291.61 

37.90 

575.43 

941.50 

2,971.19 

51.50 



550.00 

66.75 

101.39 

70.25 

973.35 

1,414.25 

5,625.97 

340.27 

2,850.43 

60.50 

6.70 

17.85 

34.41 

260.00 

2,287.05 



114. 



198,360.83 



$634.09 

5,519.34 

1,070.84 

540.97 

1,276.04 

307.98 

779. 11 

825. 16 
554.82 
961.20 
570.20 
701.29 
301.58 
180.32 
661.41 
380.14 
550.50 
739.56 

1,141.31 

1,703.61 

680.27 

493 22 

1,332.87 

535.99 

1,356.93 

299.00 

1,170.81 

1,076.82 

2,692.67 

242.59 

1,408.59 

1,069.37 

1,094.78 

203. 54 

794.40 

979.08 

1, 102. 59 

965.36 

865. 15 

643.82 

696.47 

1,166.73 

1,058.49 

312.30 

695. 89 

545.81 

3,497.17 

663.51 

396.77 

1,275.42 

665.93 

524.45 

410.21 

379. 17 
1,574.25 

172.00 

219.85 

2,179.95 

310.51 



69,814.95 



Total. 



$2,449.18 
3,218.06 
6,329.43 
3,728.97 
9,728.78 
1,555.09 

22, 711. 42 

13,037.14 
7,422.55 
5,935.13 
1,946.19 
4,839.77 
1,273.76 
843.64 
2,400.25 
1,396.28 
3,045.96 
4,479.41 
6,248.59 

70,709.92 
4,0.3.52 
2,757.02 
8,092.59 
4,300.96 
5,4?2.68 
2,141.35 
7,721.49 
5, 162. 59 

29,908.28 
1,498.17 
5,596.85 
3,370.41 
4,562.53 
2,396.75 
4,340.93 
5,920.92 
5,495.06 
6,890.97 
2, 488. F0 
3,313.87 
2,587.63 
7,085.00 
4,366.20 
2,719.28 
3,017.82 
3,702.03 

17,203.09 
6,926.19 
7,227.55 
3.845.24 
3, 199. 44 
2,625.99 
983.13 
2,147.40 
6,917.01 
1,194.87 
1,668.26 
10,632.40 
2,016.32 



535,825.20 



The accounts of the school board of Dorado for the months of March to June, 1915, both inclusive, had 
Q ot yet been received when closing this statement, and therefore this table presents only those from July, 
19 14, to February, 1915, both inclusive. 
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Table XXII. — Receipts and disbursements of school board* and comparative statement. 

RECEIPTS. 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank, Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco Co- 

meroial de Puerto Rico in favor of the school boards. June 80, 1014 1244,143.44 

Total amount received by treasurers of school boards from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915 Oil, 156. 94 

Total amount retained by the treasurer of Porto Rico during the fiscal year 1914-15 in pay- 
ment of loans and for the construction cf schoolhouses 56,854.34 

Total 912,154.72 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Payments made during the fiscal year 1914-15: 

Rent of schoolhouses 107,526.06 

Salaries of employees 91,477.12 

Contingent expenses, school boards 10,859.17 

Equipment and furniture 51,154.96 

School and athletic material 6,832.11 

Construction of school buildings 198,36a S3 

General expenses 69,814.95 

Total 535,825.20 

Amount paid on account of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses 56, 854. 34 

Balance 319, 475. IS 

Total 912,154.72 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank, Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco Co- 

mercial de Puerto Rico to the credit of the school boards, June 30, 1915 319, 475. IS 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



Fiscal year. 



1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 



Balance on 
hand June 30. 



68,831.93 

25,396.27 

43,878.24 

oo, utw. 75 

116,438.16 

127,213.59 

143,074.26 

181,622.07 

269,881.17 

265,920.43 

273,566.18 

319,475.18 



Total income, 
including 
balance. 



6245,760.53 
304,693.94 
346,451.79 
504,481.26 

5o4, Ouv. 57 

562,236.15 
585,613.64 
700,862.38 
845,264.38 
1,001,731.48 
912,154.72 



Total 
expenditures 



6220,364.26 
260,815.70 
257,8o9.04 
388,043.10 
437,485.98 
419,161.89 
403,691.57 
430,981.21 
579,343.95 
728,165.30 
592,679.54 



Indebtedness 

from former 

years. 



$51,368.65 

27,342.14 

9,215.27 

1,911.75 



Annual Report op the University of Porto Rico, 1914-15. 

The work of the colleges of the university located at Rio Piedras has been somewhat 
handicapped during the school year of 1914-15, due to the great increase in the number 
of students and the insufficient number of instructors and inadequate classroom space 
to handle the increase. Due to the large number of students who could not be enrolled 
in the high and continuation schools of the island, the number of students this year 
is 916 as compared with 505 last year, an increase of 81.4 per cent.. The majority of 
these students entered the college to do professional work. 

In spite of this handicap the work has progressed better than migrht have been 
expected. A hearty spirit of cooperation and professional enthusiasm has been dem- 
onstrated by the members of the faculty and a spirit of industry and cooperative sup- 
port by the students. During the recent period of student unrest on the island there 
was absolutely no tendency on the part of the students of the university toward a simi- 
lar attitude. 

The increased number of students has brought with it increased problems in han- 
dling the university. Among those might be mentioned the boarding-house problem, 
the question of providing some employment for such students as wish to help pay 
fheir expenses, the division of the executive work among the various departments 
and colleges in order to lessen the work of the central office, and some means of pro- 
viding a minimum budget for the university. 

There are about 100 boarding houses in Rio Piedras, running from the private 
family .that takes 1 or 2 students to houses where 20 or 25 students live. Due to keen 
competition on the part of the boarding-house keepers, the price of room and board 
has been reduced till in some cases it is insufficient to provide good quarters and 
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nourishing food. The boarding houses should be placed under the inspection and 
supervision of the dean, and parents notified that the university can not be respon- 
sible for students who live in nouses not on an approved list. This would enable the 
faculty to avoid some of the disagreeable incidents of the past. 

Every year the number of students who wish to be at least partly self-supporting 
increases, and there are few chances to give them assistance. A movement oy the 
board of trustees to establish a student labor system would be appreciated. 

At the present time all the executive work of the five departments located in Rio* 
Fiedras centers in the office of the dean. This results in such a piling up of detail 
and routine office work that little time is left for the more serious work of supervising* 
and constructive planning. Each college should have its executive head in the form, 
of a dean or associate dean, and the central office should handle only the more general 
problems, leaving the mass of detail work to the several deans. 

The last year has shown that it is impossible to carry on continuous and constructive- 
work in the university without an assured minimum income. The budget for the- 
colleses at Rio Piedras will be $25,000' less for 1915-16 than it was for 1914-15, and 
this has necessitated the suppression of seven members of the faculty, together with 
other economies that will make it necessary to limit the enrollment and prevent the 
expansion that naturally would have come. Fortunately, we shall be able to retain 
the skeleton of all the work that has been given, but the necessity of a minimum 
budget, which can be counted on with security, in order to make plans and lay out 
lines of work for the future development of the institution, grows more evident each 
year. 

A regulated system of salaries for the instructors of the university is also something 
which deserves the attention of the board of trustees. Some scale of wages depending 
on the length of service and rank ought to be established, and I would also recommend 
for consideration the question of leave of absence with salary after a certain period, 
of service. Up to the present time the university has made little attempt to retain, 
its best instructors, and to lose an instructor after four or five years of service, when 
he is arriving at the point where he will be of most service, prevents the development- 
of well-worked plans. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

As the oldest and best established of the colleges at Rio Piedras, the normal depart- 
ment has the largest enrollment and the largest faculty. The enrollment for the* 
present year is as follows: 

Freshmen 166- 

Sophomores 254 

Juniors - 26- 

Seniors 53 

Total 499- 

It is only natural that this department should enroll more than half of the total 
number of students, because the teaching profession is one of the few modes of earning 
a living that is open to the young people of Porto Rico; especially is this true in the- 
case of girls. Up to this time there has been a demand lor teachers that has more 
than equalled the supply, and the problem of the normal department has been to* 
provide as many teachers as possible each year, quantity rather than quality being a 
prime factor. During the present year, however, the department of education has 
been unable to open up any new schools, and there is every reason to believe that 
next year there will be a surplus of teachers in Porto Rico. 

In view of this fact, the entrance requirements for the normal department will be 
two years of high-school work on and after September, 1915, and the elementary or 
two-year normal course has been eliminated. This will give the equivalent of two- 
years of college work to all future graduates, and the university shoula be able to turn 
out teachers who will be a credit to the institution, and who will have been thoroughly; 
filled with the professional teaching spirit and ideal. 

The work in the normal department for 1914-15 has not differed to any creat extent 
from that of previous years. All normal classes have been greatly crowded, and for 
that reason the efficiency of the work has hardly been up to standard. This has been 
especially noticeable in the practice work, where it has been necessary to care for 
more than 300 practice teachers this year. We have also outgrown our library facil- 
ities, both as regards room and reference books. In this connection I should like to 
call the attention of the board of trustees to the desirability and necessity of seeking 
some endowment funds, especially for such needs as a library building, library books, 
a gymnasium, and other badly needed features of university life, which the insular- 
government can hardly supply. 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

The college of pharmacy is closing its second year of work with a S^^^^f^ 
of 15 students, who will receive the decree of pharmaceutical chemist. ltt .TV w an^ 
the first class to receive a professional degree to the history of the *"J5 V€ ""£_ iyr T 
work, under the direction of Dr. Saliva, assisted by Mr. Leg» nd - «■ 3i? P 5«n«t" 
Colon, and Mr. Duffey. has been very e ficient and satisfactory, though in t^J^S 
ment the necessity of too much economy has handicapped our efforts, xne 
enrollment for the year in this college is as follows: 

Freshmen ?o 

Seniors 

Total 49 

Our laboratories, especially those for the work in practical pharmacy , are not a 
that might be desired, and tie small number of instructors has not enabled us w ^ 
the desired emphasis on practice in prescription filling and practical dnig;Store o pen* 
tions. One of our greatest needs is a building especially designed for this worK, * 
the importance of the work being done would justify the expense. . . 

Practically ail the members of the senior class have spent their spare time «™/:~ 
as clerks in local drug stores, and the dean has been working on a plan to mate uua 
necessary qualification for graduation. , _ , A , ^ ^ ave 

Tuition and laboratory fees in the college of pharmacy for the year 1914-id n»>* 
amounted to $895. 

COLLEGE OF LAW. 

The enrollment in the college of law for 1914-15 is as follows: 
Freshmen *? 

juniors !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Total. --- 51 



lUUfcl. 

The work has been carried on by Mr. Benedicto, assisted by Mr. Steuer during the 
first semester and by Mr. Juan B. Soto for the rest of the year. The results that nave 
been obtained are very gratifying, and as an illustration of the efficiency of our course 




— being the only 

graduates of American universities. , 

There can be no doubt but that for a person who intends to practice law in Porto 
Rico better preparation- and a more accurate knowledge of local laws may be obtained 
in our university than elsewhere. In addition, for the American who intends w 
enter the consular or diplomatic service, and who looks forward to work in Spanisn- 
Amencan countries, the opportunities offered by the University of Porto Rico can 
not be equaled. 

The reduction of the budget made it impossible to secure the additional instructors 
so necessary for the work of next year, but it is planned to combine certain courses 
and carry on the work of the full three-year course, utilizing the services of the ad- 
vanced students, who have offered their help, without hope of remuneration. K 
would be very desirable if the legislature would appropriate money at its next session 
to secure another instructor, or, if possible, two more, for the second semester of next 
year, as the practice court work will be greatly handicapped unless more instructors 

Sl^O tniti0n fees collected in the college of law for the year 1914-15 amounted to 

COLLEGE OP LIBERAL ARTS AND UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 

PiI^rL C °Him e f^lf be / a i a ? s has not had as rapid ^wth as the other colleges at Bio 
HiSJS ?^ J° * fa , ct ^ at ^ ^ eat majority of students elect a course that leads 
leased J£nZ S^^T?' * Duri ? g the P ast y ear ' however, the enrollment has 
s?u7ent . eSSniS J£i that of +1 ? re ™»3 years. Formerly we had only three or four 
students enrolled, while now the enrollment is as follows: 

Seniors i 

Sophomores '.'.'.'.'.'. * 4 

Freshmen '.'/.'.'.'..'. 16 

Total 1 
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For the first time in the history of the university, the degree of bachelor of arts was 
■conferred in June of this year. Miss Marian 1 arnham, one of the instructors in English, 
presented a considerable amount of advanced credit, and finished her residence work 
at the close of this year. 

Most of the college work is being done along the lines of science and mathematics, 
which is rather a contradiction of the general opinion that the Latin mind prefers lit- 
erary and academic subjects to science or mathematics. 

In the college of liberal arts we have a group of five young men who are doing post- 
graduate work, for the purpose of obtaining the degree of master of science. These 
young men are all college graduates, and this is the first postgraduate work to be given 
on the island. 

A system of exchange of credits between the University of Porto Rico and the most 
important American colleges and universities has been arranged, and students here 
can feel assured that they will be given full credit in the United States for all work 
done in our university. 

The university high school, which operates as a branch of the college of liberal arts, 
has a total enrollment this year of 298, distributed as follows: 

Freshmen 220 

Sophomores 49 

Juniors 16 

Seniors 13 

Total 298 

During the present year many of the high-school classes, especially those of the first 
year, have been used as practice classes for the students in the college of liberal arts. 
This has been of great value to the college students, inasmuch as several of them are 
preparing themselves for high school teaching positions, and this is exactly the prac- 
tice they need. Moreover, it is a possible solution of the problem that will have to be 
faced next year, since we shall be unable to carry on the high school work as it has 
been given up to this time, with paid instructors. An attempt is being made to have 
the first two years of work taken over by the local school board, but if this plan fails, 
I should recommend the student-teacher plan. The fees in this college have amounted 
to $146 for this year. 

INDUSTRIAL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

For the last three years we have conducted a night trade school for adults, and the 
work has been taken up with enthusiasm. This year we have had classes in plumb- 
ing, wood turning and cabinet making, and mechanical drawing. The plan has been 
to make the instruction as practical as possible, and more than 50 men have taken 
advantage of these courses. 

In the plumbing class practical plumbing problems have been presented. The 
framework of a house was constructed and a complete water-supply system, as well 
as bathroom and toilet fixtures, were installed and tried out. In addition to this work, 
water and waste pipes have been extended, a toilet has been installed, and cesspools 
constructed. 

In the drawing class attention has been given to the making of plans for construction 
work, and to blue-print making. In this way we have been able, in several cases, to 
develop the day laborer into a small contractor and builder. The work in wood turn- 
ing and cabinet making has been intended to make more skillful workmen, and by 
making them more proficient in their trade to improve their earning capacity. 

Due to lack of funds, no preparation has been made for the continuance of this work 
next year. This is one of the most unfortunate results of our enforced economies. 
Plans had been made to develop the trade school idea, and eventually to include these 
industrial lines of work in the curriculum of the day school. The necessity of trade 
and industrial education is becoming more apparent every year, and until some repu- 
table school includes these branches in its course of study, they will carry with them 
the disfavor and opprobrium which always accompanies trades that are taught only 
in charitable and penal institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

Industrial work along the lines of agriculture, manual training, and domestic science 
has been carried on during the past year, with excellent results. Fractically all the 
students enrolled in the university high school and the normal department have been 
taking some form of this work. Although the work is carried out on the same general 
lines as is customary in the States, yet several changes have been made in the courses 
to fit them to the general conditions in Porto Rico. Possibly the most difficult of ad- 
justment is the course in domestic science, where we have had 341 girls studying for 

14976—15 6 
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th* paat year. Here the course is being fitted to the needs of tike cria. and vzehy?* 
thai m o^iny shown in these courses demonstrates that their need 2as been dei~ iza-_ 
r hft «t A+*%\m The average cost per girl per lesson for the pact adbocl year was $ . 
in '"''i'* and $0,003 in sewing. 

Ay.' ,1'ijro has taken the form of practical gardening, and 
4*r eU^**\ aloft? the line of bench work and mechanical drawing'. 

Yi%< *./ A work in weaving, basketry, fiber work, and metal 



^— a* 



C(ft,LtOK Of AORICULTUBE AND MECHANIC 

The 'oJJepe of agriculture and mechanic arts of the Universitv of Porto Ri-: ^ 
W »*ed at \Uyw,ttir/. about the beginning of 1912. The first building was re*iy :~: 
t* t »\&i>< v at t he opening of that school year. The campus consists of a 30-jcw :r- ; 
of Mri/J at the edge of the city of Mayaguez, on the highway leading to Aius*?. ~: 
*A\<ru>i.'/ ft e I'/iit**! Htate* experiment station; part of this land is leveL afori^: 
*n e</<?ll"nt athletic field with grand stand, quarter-mile track and drill zr:— : 
ad//./n/.g thi* i* a l»i II some W) foot high, giving free scope to the trade winds to t«rp* 
tr»e r#'Mt of the Tropins. On this hill are located the main building, a two-story -- 
/re*/, ninu t<ir*i with /our laboratories and six classrooms, and a science buildi^:-* 
yfwj,* muring completion and which will contain eight large classrooms, asses::.; 
kail and offices. On the farther slope of the hill are located the shops, plant ho:** 
frt^r/!'* dairy, /hi/ ken runs, and swine yards. At a distance of nearly a mile is ~* 
trxpemeent farm of J 00 acres, of which about 30 are in productive coffee, about 10^ 
W***, iu*i balance in coffee in a run-down condition and in brushwood and sm£ 

It.*', /oflege maintains a four-year course in agriculture and five-year course*- 
lt*w \mu\i al, * i vi I, and electrical engineering, and in sugar chemistry. The reouar 
r/.'r/.t iot a/luiiMioii in the completion of the second year of the high-school or contb> 
tti ///.. * Ftool con r«o, For the preson t these two years of preparatory work are also offer* 
at tf.e / ollege, but it is probable that the increase of students, more rapid than the-- 
<f*>-,*", *A mean* and facilities, will necessitate the elimination of this preparatory work 
t.'.x/i the nex t few yearn. . 

Atr'/fit the chme of last year the faculty submitted for the approval of the board o: 
tttt*Ui4* and of the commissioner of education, as required by law, a revision of the 
/ //iir«ie of study more closely related to the present conditions of education in the island, 
a ///iiriMf that U of i»f|iut| rank with that required by leading colleges of agriculture and 
W hard' iiri* in the Hi utes. 

'I ho dej/roo of bachelor of science is conferred upon the successful completion o: 
the ' o«ir»e delected. Opportunity will be given to graduate students for advance work 
\u titt'/tnn\ research leading to higher degrees. Special courses are also selected for 
th/*e who may not desire nor be able to take the full course. As this is the only college 
of uytt* ul hire in the world located within the Tropics preparing students along the 
ltt,«n *A tropical agriculture with the same standards of efficiency as similar schools m 
the Wale*, the importance of this institution not only to Porto Rico but to the Tropics 
** a whole can hardly be overestimated. An effort is being made- to interest all Amen- 
ttut consuls located at posts within the Tropics to extend its efficiency and benefits 
f \ hero are enrolled this yoar two students from the Danish West Indies and one from 
the I Sri tilth West Indies. 

'J he attendance for the present year has reached a total of 235, grouped as follows: 

flenfor* 1' 

Juniors, H 

Sophomores ^ 

freshmen 30 

Preparatory 122 

Hpocials & 

Total 235 

Of these, 50 are girls, nearly all in the preparatory years. The loss in attendance has 
been above the average, due to the present financial stringency and the closing of the 
coffee market in Europe. 

The available equipment and financial resources have been hardly adequate to 
tfie present enrollment, and with the indications of rapid growth in the future will 
shortly be entirely too small to take care of the work properly. The greatest need is * 
building for the engineering department to contain the shops and testing laboratories. 
The engineering classes will be at this point in their course within a year, and proviso 
should be made by the legislature for housing the equipment. 

The majority of the students came from homes in humble circumstances. In addi- 
tion to the liberal terms of free tuition, free textbooks and supplies, the sum of $6,340 
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was apportioned by the board of trustees for this year from scholarships and student 
labor. For the coming year the payment of scholarships has been discontinued, but 
the proceeds of the dairy and farm (about $2,000) have been made available for student 
labor. The importance of this assistance in return for productive labor will be under- 
stood when it is recalled that the attitude of the Porto Rican toward physical labor is 
Dot favorable, and education has in the past had as an end some form of gaining a 
livelihood without soiling the hands. Good results have attended the plan to bring 
out the properties of leadership by placing the more mature students in charge of 
groups of students as foremen. 

For the coming year students will be obliged to supply themselves with textbooks 
and materials. Small as this item appears, it will none the less be a hardship in 
many cases. The college will handle the sales at cost. This forced economy will, 
however, eventually produce some beneficial results. Students do not, as a rule, 
make any effort to acquire a library of textbooks, depending solely upon what they 
ibsorb from the books loaned by the school. The idea that the resources of the 
government are illimitable is entirely too prevalent, and that care and economy 
should be exercised in government expenditures is a surprise to many. 

The problem of dormitories in the near future will have to be given attention. 
The distance of the college from the town, about 1 kilometer, is a factor in the effi- 
ciency of the work. It is difficult to give attention to the influences surrounding the 
jtudent body of growing boys when they are scattered over the whole town. It is 
believed that dormitories would in a short time more than justify their expense by 
the results in efficiency of work and improvement in the general character of the 
3tudents. In this connection attention should be called to the tendency, already 
apparent, of the college becoming strictly a men's institution within a few years, 
although, of course, always open to women by law. The distance to be walked, 
especially in the heat of the day, and the general character of the technical courses 
of study are already deterrent influences which will be emphasized by contrast when 
the new high school in Mayaguez is ready within a year. 

The efficiency of an agricultural college is largely proportional to the closeness 
writh which it can keep in touch with the actual conditions of the farmers and to 
the extent the facilities of the college can be brought to the solution of agricultural 
problems. The location of the college at the extreme west end of the island adds 
to the difficulty in carrying out this cooperation. For the past year and a half all 
of this phase of the work has had to be given up because neither time ndr money 
were available. This is far too important to be neglected. 

Just as soon as resources will permit funds should be apportioned for conducting 
institutes throughout the island. The provisions of the Smith-Lever bill for agricul- 
tural extension were unfortunately not made available for Porto Rico. This matter 
should be taken up through the proper authorities and the legislation necessary to 
make this fund available be secured. 

As the United States Agricultural Experiment Station is not under the charge of 
the college, as in most of the States, the college has not been able to engage in much 
research work, due to lack of means and available time on the part of the instructors. 
Experimental work is, however, started on grasses and grains for stock feeding, on 
the raising of cacao, on the development of a milch strain of goats adapted to Porto 
Rican conditions. The college is alreadv doing considerable good as a center for 
improved strains of cattle, swine; and poultry. 

Among the additional equipment ordered is a complete forge and foundry shop, 
the equipment for a model farm shop for the new dairy laboratory including a small 
iceplant and a complete spraying outfit. 

Tne experimental farm has been improved by renewal of fencing 2 construction of 
a tool shed, and by clearing 7 acres of brush land and planting with forage crops. 
The mayordomo's house is in bad condition and will have to be rebuilt in the near 
future. About one-half ^of this land is still in an unproductive state, but plans are 
under way to remedy this. It will be a work of years. 

On the college grounds the opening of the next school year will see the completion 
of the science building, a dairy laboratory, an incubator house, a propagating house, 
and better facilities for storage of a water supply. A bungalow has been completed 
during the year as a residence for the dean. The students themselves built a farm 
shop, remodeled a shed into a tool house, laid out the athletic field, and constructed 
a target-practice range. 

The military drill, required of all colleges supported in part by funds of the United 
States, has been well conducted. The college battalion consists of three companies 
and a band. At the annual inspection of the battalion by Col. Burnham, of the 
Porto Rican Regiment, a competitive drill was held, Company C, Capt. J. Simons, 
receiving the prize for the best company; Fernando Saldana a gold medal, and 
Enrique Baez a silver medal as the two best drilled cadets. 
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For the complete financial report of the University of Porto Rico for the fiscal year 
1914-15, see Exhibits Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 18 of the consolidated financial exhibits. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Allan H. Richardson, 
Acting President Board of Trustees University of Porto Rico. 

To the Governor of Porto Rico 

(Through the commissioner of education). 

Insular Library. 

The long-hoped-for library building is under construction, work having been started 
in March of tniB year. There is every likelihood of the completed building being 
turned over to the board of trustees in June, 1916. 

Plans for the efficient administration of the library in its new quarters are now 
being considered, but unless the next legislature gives the additional help required 
no great advance in serving the readers can be made. 

With a new department — children's room — an efficient woman assistant becomes 
necessary. The question of vigilance has always been somewhat of a problem and 
with two floors to oversee in place of one, as now, another assistant is needed. 

In the other departments of the government hours are from 8 a. m. to 12 m. and from 
1 to 4 p.m., but tne library is open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. continuously. This means 
a force at work all of the 13 hours, and to conform to civil service rules and give each 
clerk f>i hours two shifts, or a double force, is required. 

At present there are four clerks and the librarian. They all work in the morning 
hours, two being relieved at noon and returning at night, making a total of 7 working 
hours for each shift. Two more clerks should therefore be added to the personnel of 
the new library. 

The work of improving and adding to the card catalogue has gone on very satisfac- 
torily. The collection of **Puertorriquefia " continues to increase, but no large or im- 
portant addition may be made until a special appropriation is provided for this pur- 
pose. 

A very valuable addition to the library came during the year through the generous 
gift of tne Hispanic Society of America of nearly $1,000 worth of books and charts, 
mainly its own publications, facsimile reproductions of rare editions of Spanish boob 
and documents, or more modern works on Spanish literature and art. This fine gift 
of material, under ordinary circumstances far beyond the library's means, is very 
much appreciated. 

A numoer of the patrons of the library have given books, mainly fiction, the addi- 
tions from this source amounting to over 200 volumes. 

The total accessions during the year have been: Spanish books, by purchase, 513 
nonfiction, 350 fiction; by gift, 57. English books, by purchase, 435 nonaction, 325 
fiction; by gift, 150. 

The usual financial statement is appended. 
Very respectfully, 

J. L. Dunlevy, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Board of Trustees. 

Personnel. 



Librarian SI , 500 

Assistant librarian 1, 200 

Cataloguer 900 

Clerk 720 

Clerk 600 



Janitor 1300 

Historian 1,500 

Total 6,730 



Financial statement. 

RECEIPTS. 
Regular appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1015 $10,020.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries, Insular Library of Porto Rico 96,720.00 

Contingent expenses: 
Books- 
Spanish $1,581.36 

English 871.73 

2,453.09 

Suppl ies, transportation , etc 508. 08 

Lighting 337.85 

10.019.92 

Balance on hand June 30, 1915 t .08 

Total 10,020.00 
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Exhibit No. 15.-^- University of Porto Rico balance sheet, June SO, 1915. 

ASSETS. 

Current assets: 

Cash in hands of treasurer of Porto Rico— Balances of funds and appropriations- 
Trust funds $35,750.79 

*'No fiscal year appropriations" 14,486.82 

Balances of fiscal year appropriations available only for obligations con- 
tracted during fiscal years suited-' 

1913-14 .04 

1914-15 16.98 

$50,254.63 

Securities purchased, Pefiuelas bonds 9,500.00 

Fixed assets: 

Real estate and improvements- 
Sites and grounds $38,052.75 

Buildings, Rio Piedras— 

Normal, practice, etc 120,872.12 

University farm 14,907.60 

Equipments 173,832.47 

Library books and equipment $46,144.07 

Textbooks ; 9,650.09 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus 21,784.99 

Furniture and fixtures 28,165.32 

Machinery and tools.: 6,098.94 

Vehicles and harness 2,128.98 

Livestock 7,461.63 

Athletic and military 2,919.12 

124,351.14 

357,938.24 
LIABILITIES. - 

Trustees of the University of Porto Rico, amount of assets 357,938.24 

Exhibit No. 16. — University of Porto Rico surplus account at June SO, 1915. 

Operating expenses, as per Exhibit No. 17: 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts $42,509.47 

Insular Normal School 73,283.18 

College of Liberal Arts 6,151.38 

College of Pharmacy 3,188.32 

College of Law 3,201.95 

Administration 3,817.29 

$132,151.59 

Deduction from assets for real estate and buildings, transferred to "The people of Porto Rico" 

accounts l 65,880.81 

Transfer of appropriation credit to the department of education 6,220.00 

Net loss on property sold 811.83 

Unexpended balance of appropriations. 1912-13, written off: 

University of Porto Rico, normal department $4.86 

Scholarships in the University of Porto Rico 592.40 

Expenses, office of board of trustees 75 

598.01 

Balance as of June 30, 1915 357,938.24 

563,600.48 

Balance as of July 1,1914 * 395, 839. 25 

General income: 

Federal appropriation, Morrill-Hatch Act 50,000.00 



Insular government appropriations- 
Expenses, normal department, fiscal 
Expenses, office board of trustees, fls< 



year 1914-15 $49,500.00 

Expenses, office board of trustees, fiscal year 1914-15 500.00 

Scholarships, normal department, fiscal year 1914-15 10, 000. 00 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, fiscal year 1914-15 15, 000. 00 

Building, construction, and repairs, College of Agriculture and Mechanlo 

Arts, no fiscal year 14,100.00 

Revenues: 89, 100. 09 

Court fines and fees 19,390.09 

Rent of escheated inheritances 1,264.77 

20,654.80 

Matriculation, tuition, and laboratory fees 2,167.50 

Sale of farm produce 2,221.50 

Sale of manual-training supplies. 494.79 

Rent of property 1,470.57 

Interest on securities purchased from permanent university fund 427.50 

6,781,86 

Repayments on account of expenses, previous years 146.9& 

Gifts and bequests of property : 277. 5S 

Transfer of appropriation credit from the office of the governor 800.00 

563,600.48 

1 Includes $59,815.01 shown by auditor in surplus account, June 30, 1914, but not taken up by university 
until later. 

* This balance exceeds the auditor's figures, pages 289 and 290, report of the governor for 1914, by $59,815.01, 
the amount of the deduction from assets fo. real estate and buildings at fiayaffuez transferred to "The 
people of Porto Rico" accounts, as shown by theauditor on page 290 of the aforesaid report. The difference 
a due to the circumstance set forth in note No. 1. 
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Exhibit No. 17. — University of Porto Rico— Detailed statement of operating expenta 

for the year ended June 30, 1915. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: 

Salaries of teachers 121,415.33 

Other salaries and wages 6,172.99 

School supplies 2,574.73 

Scholarships 3,848.15 

Farm expenses 6,378.60 

Repairs and maintenance 1,415.10 

Telephone and telegraph 52.30 

Light and water 72.45 

Office supplies and expenses 398.95 

Travel 18a 78 

$42,509.47 

Normal College: 

Salaries or teachers 49,073.46 

Other salaries and wages 11,807.57 

School supplies 5,213.80 

Scholarships 3,78a 60 

Travel 14.95 

Repairs and maintenance 2,448.64 

Light and water 399.96 

Telephone and telegraph 107.98 

Office supplies and expenses 438.22 

73,283.18 

College of Liberal Arts: 

Salaries of teachers 5,806.67 

School supplies 344.71 

6,15L38 

College of Law: 

Salaries of teachers 3,2OL00 

School supplies .95 

College of Pharmacy: 

Salaries of teachers 2,70a00 

School supplies 488.32 

3,188.32 

Administration: 

Salaries 3,402.96 

Travel 134.96 

Telephone and telegraph 19.43 

Office supplies and expenses 259.94 

— .— — — 3, 817. *» 

Total 132,15LS9 

Exhibit No. 18. — University of Porto Rico — Statement of additions to capital account* 

for the period from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. 



Real estate, improvements, sites, and grounds: 

RioPiedras 

Mayaguez 

Buildings: 

RioPiedras— 

Normal, practice, etc 

University farm 

Mayaguez, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 



Total 

Less Mayaguez properties. 



Total. 



Equipment: 

Library books and equipment 

Textbooks 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus. 

Furniture and fixtures 

Machinery and tools 

Vehicles and harness 

Livestock 

Military and athletic supplies 



Total. 



Total real estate and equipment. 



Total, July 
1, 1914. 



$37,836.17 
112, 97a 00 



115,515.80 

14,907.60 

146,845.01 



1228,074.58 
59,815.01 



168,259.57 



45,297.18 
7,521.61 
17, 83a 31 
24,609.95 
5,447.90 
2,068.89 
7,172.56 
2,342.27 



112, 29a 67 



280,550.24 



Additions 

during 

year. 



$216.58 
49.96 



5,356.32 



6,015.84 



11,638.70 
6,065.80 



5,572.90 



846.89 
2,128.48 
3,954.68 
3,555.37 

649.04 
60.09 

289.07 

576.85 



12, 06a 47 



Total, JuM 
30,1916. 



$38,052.75 
» 13,019.96 

120,872.U 

14,907.» 
«62,860.» 



239,713.2} 



173,832.47 



46,14iW 
9,650.08 
21,784.9j 
28,165.33 
6,096.94 
2,128.98 
7,461.68 
2,919.11 



124,351.14 



17,633.37 



298,183.61 



i The total that refers to this note exceeds the figures given by the auditor in Exhibit No. 20, page 291/ 
report of the governor for 1914. by the sum of the two items marked with the number of this note above 
the total to which the note refers, or $59,815.01. The auditor made the adjustment to remove the items 
in 1914 and the university is now doing so. See note No. 2 for further explanation. 

» $59,815.01 of the. amount transferred to "The People of Porto Rico" accounts by the audit™ in 1914. 
but not by the university. See note No. 1. 
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Appendix VI. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Office of thb Commissioner, 
San Juan, P. R. % August 10, 1916. 

Sir: In accordance with section 25 of the organic act providing for a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Bico, I have the honor to transmit herewith the sixteenth annual 
report of the department of education covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Paul G. Miller, 
Commissioner of Education. 
The Governor of Porto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R. 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. 

For a detailed exposition of the organization, administration, courses of study, and 
activities of the public-school system of Porto Rico, the reader is respectfully referred 
to the annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. This report is limited 
to a concise statement of work accomplished and new departures introduced during 
the year just past. 

The present commissioner of education took charge of his official duties on August 
26, 1915. He found upon his arrival that the budget of the department of education 
had suffered a decrease of $78,283 below that of the previous year. It was evident 
that nothing could be done toward school extension. Instead of creating more schools 
the efforts of the department have been directed toward making better schools of 
those already in existence. 

Porto Rico has an estimated population of 1,200,000, of whom 419,282 are of legal 
school age, i. e., between 5 and 18 years, and 211,588 of compulsory school age, i. e., 
between 8 and 14 years. The total enrollment in all public schools, excluding dupli- 
cates, was 151,562. Of these 1,050 were enrolled in the University of Porto Rico and 
526 in charitable and correctional schools. Of the 149,986 pupils enrolled in schools 
under the department, 84,399 were males and 65,587 females; 117,206 were white, 
and 32,780 colored. (Table III.) 

The total enrollment was 35.8 per cent of the total population of school age and 70.9 
per cent of the population of compulsory school age (Table V); but of the population 
of compulsory school age only 53.5 per cent were enrolled. 

In addition to the pupils enrolled in public schools, 5,832 children attended private 
schools and more than 400 Porto Rican students attended school in the United States. 
(Tables XI and XIII.) 

The average number belouging in all schools was 128,840; the average daily attend- 
ance 120,099, or 93.2 per cent. Of the 149,986 pupils enrolled, 2.1 per cent were 
found in secondary schools, 40.4 per cent in elementary urban schools, and 57.5 per 
cent in rural schools. (Table III.) 

No night schools were maintained. 

These pupils were taught by 2,468 teachers, of whom 964 are men and 1,504 are 
women; 172 are American teachers and 2,296 are Porto Ricans; of the total number, 
2,085 are white and 383 are colored. (Table VI.) 

Of elementary pupils 59.2 per cent were promoted to the next higher grade as against 
57.4 per cent the preceding year. 

Eighth-grade diplomas were awarded to 2,028 pupils, completing the elementary 
school course, and 182 high-school pupils received diplomas. 1 

There were 14 new graded teachers added to the profession by means of departmental 
examinations and 106 candidates received licenses based on normal diplomas and 
certificates. 

i Includes practice school, university, high schools, and charity schools. 
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The schools of Porto Rico were conducted in 1,506 different school buildings, rep- 
resenting 2,540 different classrooms. Ot these buildings 486 are public property and 
1,020 are rented; 310 are situated in urban centers and 1,196 in rural barrioe. (Table 
VII.) As to their character, school buildings range all the way from the straw-covered 
shack in remote rural barrios to thoroughly modern concrete structures in the larger 
towns and cities. During the past year 59 new sites for school buildings have been 
acquired, 13 in urban centers and 46 in rural districts; 36 school buildings have been 
completed and 47 are in the course of construction. 

The total assessed valuation of property is $183,016,311, or $152.51 per capita of 
population. 

The expenditure for educational purposes is $1,348,306 from insular appropriation 
and $491,710 from schocl-board funds, making a total of $1,840,016. (Tables XV 
and XIX.) 

The total per capita expenditure per pupil is $10.40 for elementary education and 
$54.11 for secondary instruction. The per capita expenditure per inhabitant is $1.53. 
(Table XV.) 

Special attention has been devoted to rural education, and emphasis has been 
placed on securing proficiency in the common elementary branches in all schools. 

Five vacancies occurring in office positions were filled by promotion of persons 
already in the service. 

RURAL EDUCATION. 

Of the 419,282 children of school age, 331,233 live in rural barrios. Of this number 
but 86,152, or 26 per cent, were enrolled in rural schools at any time during the year, 
whereas of the 88.049 children of school age in urban centers 63,834, or 72.5 per cent, 
were enrolled. It is evident from these figures that the greatest educational need 
in Porto Rico is rural education. 

For the purpose of arousing public interest and of extending the functions of the 
rural school, the department inaugurated a rural campaign which soon came to be 
called the rural uplift. 

In the past, urban schools had been receiving most of the time and attention of the 
supervisory force. Rural schools, whose teachers have had the least preparation for 
the work and yet are required to carry greater responsibility than any other teachers 
in the service, had been getting along with a minimum of outside help. Supervisors 
were instructed to devote most of their time and efforts to rural schools. The depart- 
ment sent out a circular letter to all rural teachers setting forth the need of arousing 
th9 interest of the ignorant peasantry in the school as a factor in the life of the com- 
munity. Rural teachers responded enthusiastically and loyally to the suggestions 
of the department, and the campaign assumed diverse forms in the various districts 
of the island. In short, the purpose of the campaign was as follows: To reduce illiter- 
acy; to arouse the interest of the rural population in rural education; to help the peas- 
antry to improve living conditions; to put these people in touch with the world beyond 
their huts, giving them a taste of the things that make life more pleasant; to make the 
rural school the social center of the barrio; to improve rural home and community 
sanitation. 

The campaign developed in various ways: Evening classes for adults; parent organ- 
izations and meetings; rural conferences; reading and library facilities; instruction 
in gardening and rural industries; visits to homes of parents. The most salient feature 
of the rural campaign was the gathering of parents for the purpose of hearing simple 
addresses and lectures relating to the rural school and community life. These meet- 
ings were usually held on Sundays, the only day in the week when the workingmen 
could be gathered together. Invitations were extended through the children to the 
parents by the teacher, who arranged for the meeting. The supervisor, accompanied 
generally by the president or another member of the school board, a physician, and 
other prominent citizens, would present themselves at the appointed hour for the 
purpose of giving instruction by means of lectures. About 700 meetings of this char- 
acter were conducted in rural barrios. To-day the peasant of Porto Rico has come 
to realize that the public school belongs to him as much as it does to the planter or 
merchant. The rural teacher has ceased to be a teacher of the school and has become 
a teacher of the community. The visits to homes of the illiterate peasantry have 
done much to stimulate the interest of parents in schools, and the result is better 
attendance and greater cooperation with the teachers. The rural school is reaching 
out to the home and assuming a leadership in local affairs. It is improving home 
and communal living conditions without trespassing into the field of politics. 
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CONSOLIDATION OP RURAL SCHOOL8. 

During the past year the department has mapped the island by districts, deter- 
mining suitable locations where consolidated rural schools may be established. There 
are at the present time a number of rural schools, consisting of more than one room, but 
no definite policy had been established heretofore concerning consolidation. In a 
country where the population is so dense it is an easy matter to establish consolidated 
schools in many communities with the resulting greater efficiency for which they 
have gained a reputation in the United States. There are, however, many rural 
communities to which access is difficult and where consolidated schools can not be 
established. Plans have already been approved for what promises to be a model 
consolidated school to be erected by the Arecibo school board in barrio Santana,. 
consisting not only of the usual class rooms, but also of a suitable kitchen, manual- 
training room, library room, storeroom for tools, storeroom for books, and an ample 
plat of excellent ground for carrying on work in agriculture. Connecting rooms are 
planned with sliding doors, so that the building may be used as a community center 
for evening lectures and other purposes. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The work in the graded schools was continued along the same lines as last year, 
with one exception. It seemed advisable during the year to eliminate nature study 
from the curriculum in grades 1 and 2 in order to devote the time to language work, 
particularly in the mother tongue. 

CONTINUATION AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

There has been no change in the general plan of these schools. Third-year work 
was extended to Bayamon, Yauco, Guayama, and Aguadilla, and plans have been 
made to establish four-year courses in these centers the coming year. This will give 
10 centers, with four-year high-school courses established, well distributed through- 
out the island. Thirty-three municipalities maintained ninth-grade or first-year 
high-school work, and 23 municipalities maintained tenth-grade or second-year high- 
school work during the year. (Table III.) 

PROFESSIONAL READING COURSES FOR GRADED TEACHERS. 

. In order to help teachers in their efforts to improve along professional lines, the 
department prescribed a reading course and sent out carefully-selected books, giving 
teachers some of the best and latest ideas available on education. This course was 
not obligatory, the department not making it a requirement for renewing certificates 
or securing positions. 

Supervisors report that all of the teachers with but few exceptions pursued the 
course willingly, cheerfully, and faithfully, and welcomed the opportunity given 
them to grow professionally as well as to improve their use of the English language. 

The following books were used: 

Strayer's A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 
Thorndike's Principles of Teaching. 
Bagley's Classroom Management. 
Earhart's Types of Teaching. 

The work was conducted by the supervisors of schools or by competent teachers; 
the teachers met weekly and the chapters assigned were fully discussed, and supple- 
mented with original exercises, applying theory to local conditions. 

A written review in English was required from all teachers at the end of the year. 
Many of these reviews were presented in neat typewritten form. 

Of the total number of teachers in urban centers 924 did the prescribed reading and 
57 failed to do so for various reasons. There were 138 rural teachers who also took the 
reading course voluntarily without the suggestion or requirement of the department. 

Practically all high-school teachers h) the service have read Parker's Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools in addition to other works selected by themselves. All 
high school teachers and principals were required to submit a written statement at 
the end of the year of their reading and other activities outside of the classroom. 

TEACHERS* MEETINGS. 

Teachers' meetings have been held in all districts. Many of these took place in 
rural schools and were given exclusively for the purpose of instructing rural teachers 
in rural school work. 
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These meetings may be classified as follows: General meetings for all teachers of 
the district; graded teachers' meetings; special meetings for rural teachers. The 
graded teachers' meetings were largely devoted to a discussion of the books assigned 
for the professional reading courses. One hundred and sixty-seven general meetings 
for teachers were reported. Educational questions of live interest for all schools were 
discussed. The following subjects are illustrative of the practical nature of the topics 
taken up: Teaching children how to stud) ; how to conduct a recitation; how to con- 
duct parents' meetings; betterment of rural conditions; moral and civic training; 
educational tests; seat work; the teaching of Spanish in primary grades; story telling; 
manual work in rural schools; interest y in community life; and the supervised study 
plan. 

PARENTS' MEETTNG8. 

Parent organizations are now regularly established in a number of districts, and 
parents' meetings have been held in every district. Parents have been thus attracted 
to the school and shown what the sc hoof is doing. Special days were set aside when 
parents were invited to visit schools, not only for the purpose of seeing regular work 
but also to inspect school exhibits. These were not prepared for the special occasion. 
but consisted of regular daily work, in order to enable the parents to note and appre- 
ciate the progress of their children. 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. 

Education in Porto Rico presents many and varied problems, and a more interesting 
field for the trained investigator who will come with the research spirit can not be 
found. We are aware of many of the weak points in the system, Dut the facts as 
brought out by careful investigations, tests, and measurements would be helpful in 
attacking underlying causes and applying remedies. 

The fact that we have a problem of teaching English well and Spanish well to the 
people of Porto Rico should not prevent our making other investigations with the 
unfit and misfit. There is a need for a careful study of physical defects as related to 
school progress, for without doubt there are thousands of pupils in Porto Rico with 
defective eyesight and hearing, enlarged glands, defective breathing, adenoids, and 
defective teeth. The results of an investigation conducted during the year in San 
German by Drs. Ramirez and Rivera Porrata seem to be indicative of what might be 
found in other places. Out of 395 pupils examined, 90 per cent were found with 
defective teeth and 90 per cent had never visited a dentist. 

There is room for the dentist, the physician, and the school nurse, and it is to be 
regretted that funds are not available to carry on these important adjuncts of school 
administration. 

Tests given from the central office in both English and Spanish to measure reasoning 
ability, accuracy in the fundamental operations, spelling in both languages, and in 
translating the idiomatic expressions have revealed weaknesses in content and adapta- 
tion of the course of study, which will be remedied the coming year. 

The Ayres's scale for measuring ability in spelling was used as the basis for the English 
spelling tests and an effort is being made to work out a similar scale in Spanish. The 
Ayres's scale for measuring the handwriting of children has been used also with excel- 
lent results. 

These tests have brought out the need for more efficient teaching of fundamentals; 
of emphasizing minimum essentials; of thorough teaching in the lower grades; closer 
grading to be based on oral examinations rather than written; textbooks adapted to 
the environment; and a rearrangement of the language requirements in the lower 
grades. 

Experiments with the hour or supervised study plan were conducted in the upper 
grades of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. The results obtained justify a continuance 
of the plan, especially when teachers skilled in teaching pupils how to study can be 
secured. 

PROVOCATION AL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The excellent program of prevocational education laid down by my predecessor 
has been developed during the year and the sentiment of the people seems to be 
strongly in favor of this feature of the school curriculum. I believe there is a demand 
for other forms of prevocational education in the elementary and secondary schools, 
besides woodworking and cooking and sewing. 

As soon as funds will permit, I hope a beginning can be made to establish several 
trade schools, organized at first, perhaps, on the half-time plan. Porto Rico is an 
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agricultural country — there are few large industrial manufacturing industries, but 
there is a demand for skilled labor — and unless industrial education is emphasized 
for the express purpose of training artisans skilled in various trades, serious labor 
troubles will probably ensue. Although trade schools established years ago failed, 
due no doubt to lack of favorable public sentiment, I believe the time is now ripe 
when schools of this type can be placed on a successful basis. It is my opinion that 
the initial attempt should be limited in scope after a careful analysis of local needs 
and abilities and that subsequent growth should come from the inside. Conservative 
procedure, if public funds are to be properly administered and results obtained com- 
mensurate with expenses incurred, can not be too highly emphasized. 
Although woodworking for boys and cooking and sewing for girls have been incor- 

E orated in the urban course of study of 49 municipalities, no organized attempt has 
een made to include this phase of instruction in the rural schools. The need is 
recognized, and in time it will come. The first consolidated rural school to offer 
prevocational work was organized this year in barrio Hato Tejas of Bayamon, and pre- 
yocational instruction will be given in the new concrete consolidated school building 
in barrio Santana, of Arecibo. Strong efforts will be made to encourage school boards 
to construct consolidated schools equipped for the aforementioned instruction as soon 
as funds will permit. 

RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

There are several very excellent fiber plants growing wild in Porto Rico, and these 
have been utilized by a number of rural teachers for making rope, baskets, brooms, 
bridles, and hammocks. These articles find ready sale. Considerable interest has 
been aroused in some rural communities^ especially in the districts of Yabucoa, 
Yauco. Utuado, and Rio Piedras. Exhibitions of agricultural produce and handwork 
made fey the pupils of the rural schools of Yauco and Rio Piedras were very praise- 
worthy and indicate the possibilities of this field, especially under efficient guidance. 
These sporadic attempts to suggest industries^ even on a small scale, for barrios will 
eventually bear fruit, especially if competent instructors can be secured. 

There are several communities where certain of these minor industries are pursued 
by many individuals acting independently. Whether an attempt to organize these 
industries is made or not, we believe they should be encouraged and competent 
instructors secured to improve the products by teaching the children in the schools. 
Such instruction will add to the prosperity ana happiness of the people and should be 
fostered. 

As an experiment, a definite attempt was made this year in five municipalities to 
teach straw-hat weaving to a limited number of pupils. The experiment exceeded 
expectations. The following digest of results accomplished is self-explanatory: 



Place. 


1 

1 Salary 
of in- 
Time. ' structor 
per 
1 month. 
i 


Results. 


San German 

Lajas 


6 months.. 

2 months.. 

...do 


$10 

10 

20 
12 

3 


73 hats made, 39 sold; process learned by nearly all class; work 

started in 1 barrio. 
42 girls learned to make hats; product of 2 months sold for $15; 

50 families now engaged in work. 
Girls can weave hats, baskets, etc.; none sold. 


Maricao 


Aflasco 


5 months.. 

6 months.. 


2 teachers and pupils of 2 schools taught process; 30 to 40 families 

taking an interest in the industry. 
20 girls took course after school hours; pupils averaged a hat every 

2 weeks and sold them to local merchants. 


Mayaguez 



The wealth of material, untouched as yet, gives promise of future results that will 
be bounded only by our ability to develop skill. 

Lace making, drawn work, and embroidery, for which certain sections are noted, 
Bhould be encouraged through the schools, so that progress and improvement in the 
arts can be securea. 

Along this line the supervisor of home economics made arrangements with a large 
commercial house in the United States to ship underwear to be hand embroidered. 
The experiment was tried in connection with the classes in home economics in eight 
towns, and the girls did very creditable work. The underwear was returned and the 
girls received compensation commensurate with the auality and complexity of the 
work done. This attempt to suggest and provide employment for the large numbers 
of unemployed women in Porto Kico should be given every encouragement possible 
in future years. 



%;,* a:*.?' *t ■;? r;-iz o.vzas'oa of porxo *ico. 



During ".v* patff ^r 'he i^parmen* 100 lommesiced nhe pobtirarinn o£ & series of 
bu» iftr.tr..* .• *i&r.u\ j v. ir.aooi -v .tic A lniionn form and color of cover is used and the 
nam* of "I've *»;rnor. an marr**r r^iw iarh ^r humble bis position may be, appears on the 
cover and *irie page, la *qj manner **£ar.he» and other employees receive recog- 
nition for tperia! *»rv:<*e -,t *h^ oa'are rendered to the department. 

SCHOOL LCXCHIS. 

P^ a n;imV-r ■/ -*n *• hoot ,ff*« ~iL* m. Por*o Rico have argued that a large per- 
cent »/e r,i the * ..«>>! • .... Ir-ii 1*- *~ I^rfed. especially in the rural communities, 
and mat thi.* ar'-vir.r* m no «ma:i mea^^re tor the faDare of many to make normal 
process. The fili in/ of emp'y *T.,tna..L* however, teemed an overwhelming task, 
whi'-h nobodv had *r.*> <-o«ira:re to undertake. 

It remained for a r.iral tea. her or 'he Manati district, in the interior of the island, to 
start the * hool-lunr h movement, by helping a tew pupils who came long distances to 
school and who were too poor to provide themselves with the noonday meal. She 
purchased a few inexpf-n-ive uten>iis and prepared each dav a frugal meal of rice 
and beans. The experiment was successful, and this year ecnool lunches have been 
organized in 16 urban centers and in a few rural schools. (Table XII.) 

As a rule, pupils who could afford it contributed 1 cent per meal, for obvious reason*, 
although many poor children have been fed at the expense of a general fund con- 
tributed by teachers, patrons, and parent organizations. 

In the urban center of the Ponce district where three school lunches have been 
organized, the average cost per lunch per child was 3} cents. In one building the 
tear-hern made arrangements with a local restaurant to furnish lunches for 8 poor 
children and in addition each teacher took 1 poor child home with her each noon, 
00 that 24 children were taken care of. 

In San German and Juncos the supervisors report $70 and $150, respectively, on 
hand to continue the work next year. 

No data is available yet regarding the results and effects of these lunches on the 
efficiency of the pupils in the classroom, as the evidence is largely circumstantial, 
but we feel warranted in making the statement that lack of proper nourishment is 
one of the potent factors which must be given our careful study in connection with 
the problem of retardation, and it is to be hoped that statistical comparisons can be 
•enured during the coming year. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

School libraries wore maintained in 58 municipalities, with a total of 26,195 vol- 
umes in urban schools and 3,451 in rural schools. At present very few of these libra- 
ries can properly be called school libraries, as most of the books found in them are 
not at all adequate for the needs and interests of pupils. Relatively very few of 
those books were selected and purchased for library purposes. 

In order that school libraries may serve in a more effective manner the purpose 
for which they were established, the department has undertaken the preparation of 
an official library list of English and Spanish books. The list has been carefully 
prepared, selecting books and periodicals that are of help to teachers and pupils in 
connection with their work 

This list will serve as the official guide to school boards in making future purchases 
of library books. 

DOUBLE ENROLLMENT. 

The greatest weakness in the organization at the present time is the system of dou- 
ble enrollment, whereby a teacher is placed in charge of a group of 40 pupils in the 
morning and another group in the afternoon. This system obtains in the first and 
second grades of the urban schools and in nearly all rural schools. It was introduced 
for (he 'purpose of reducing illiteracy as fast as possible. Whereas in the United 
States where (his system is in vogue as a matter of economy in school buildings and 
each group of children has its own teacher, in Porto Rico an attempt was made to 
secure like results with one teacher, and herein lies the fallacy. The percentage of 
pupils in (he tirst grade of urban schools promoted to the second in 1914-15 was only 
4*V» per cent and in rural schools 49 per cent. It is readily observed that in the sys- 
tem of double enrollment pupils require twice the length of time or more to complete 
the work ef a given grade, leading to discouragement on part of both teacher and pupil 
rather than ro e<vnvomy in the expenditure of school funds. During 1914-15 the per 
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capita cost of elementary education for instruction and maintenance was $10; for 
buildings and sites, $1.75, making a total of $11.75. The education of a given child 
in the lower grades, where the system of double enrollment prevails, costs this sum 
multiplied by the number of years spent in that grade. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SITES. 

Due to the continued increase in the cost of all building materials on account of 
war conditions, the department did not consider it advisable to encourage the erec- 
tion of school buildings on an extensive scale. On the other hand, realizing the 
great difficulty of securing adequate sites with proper titles, considerable attention 
has been devoted to this feature of educational work. It is hard to make people 
realize that a school site should be large enough to afford room for the children to 
play and, in the country, for carrying on work in school gardening. A definite policy 
nas been established not to approve sites of less than 1 acre for rural schools. 

The greatest advancement in the matter of securing sites was made by the San 
Juan school board. Not only have they been favored, through legislative enactment, 
with three valuable sites, but they have also acquired by direct purchase three 
others for elementary schools. After 17 years of American occupation the capital 
city at last has an appropriate site for erecting a high-school building. The San Juan 
school board purchased the Latimer property in Santurce, with an area of 12,580 
square meters, at a cost of $30,000. 

A splendid example has been set by Dr. Santiago Veve, of Fajardo, who has offered 
to construct three completely equipped concrete buildings containing two classrooms, 
kitchen, and library, one in LuauiUp, one in Ceiba, and the other in barrio Sardi- 
nera of Fajardo, at a total cost of $25,000. Dr. Veve is the first Porto Rican to make a 
gift of this nature to the cause of education. Fifteen sites have been donated by 
other persons. 

It is a matter of regret that there are still 11 towns where no school buildings of 
any kind have been erected in urban centers. 

Following is a summarized statement concerning buildings and sites: 

Number of buildings completed during the year: (a) In urban centers — 14 build- 
ings, with 76 rooms, including a 20-room high school in Arecibo. (b) In rural dis- 
tricts— 22 buildings, with 25 rooms. 

Number of buildings begun during the year and now in course of construction: (a) 
In urban centers — 23 buildings, with 160 rooms, including a 16-room high school in 
Mayaguez. (b) In rural districts — 24 buildings, with 33 rooms. 

Number of sites acquired during the course of the year: (a) In urban centers — 13 
sites. (6) In rural districts — 46 sites. 

Sites or buildings donated: (a) In urban centers — Ceiba, 1 building by Dr. Veve; 
Luauillo, 1 building by Dr. Veve; Morovis, 1 site by Sue. Alonzo del Rios; Morovis,. 
1 site by the municipality of Morovis; Luquillo, 1 site by the municipality of Lu- 
quillo; San German, 1 site by the municipality of San German. (6) In rural dis- 
tricts — Loiza, 1 site by Manuel Agosto Lebron; Salinas, 1 site by Central Aguirre Co.; 
Salinas, 1 site by Jeremiah Smith; Salinas, 1 site by Sue. Santiago Rivera; San Ger- 
man, I site by Ceferino Ortiz; Maricao, 1 site by Tomas Molina; Moca, 1 site by Ram6n 
Castro Cort6z; Utuado, 1 site by Carlos Federico Storer; Arecibo, 1 site by Ramon 
Alvarez Noriega; dales, 1 site by F. Fintuelas & Co. ; Corozal, 1 site by Jose Manuel 
Batista; Sardinera, 1 site and building by Dr. Veve. 

Towns in which no school buildings of any kind have been erected and completed 
since the American occupation: (a) In urban centers — Ceiba, Luquillo, Naguabo, 
Juncos, Gurabo, Hormigueros, Jayuya, Barceloneta, Morovis, Dorado, and Guainabo. 
(b) In rural districts — Loiza, Fajardo, Ceiba, Luquillo, Guanica, Hormigueros, and 
Rmcon. 

SCHOOL-BOARD ACTIVITIES. 

The present school boards were organized in accordance with an act of the insular 
legislature, approved January 31, 1901, which became effective March 25, 1901. 

Each school board is composed of three members elected by popular vote every 
four years. Each municiparity has its own school board, and the services of these 
officials are gratuitous. Vacancies are filled by the commissioner of education. 
Much of the success attained during the past few years, especially along material 
lines, has been due to the unselfish devotion of these men to the cause of education. 

From the time of their organization until June 30, 1904, the school boards had no 
organized system of keeping their accounts. Beginning with July 1, 1904, the present 
system of accounting was organized, the commissioner of education promulgating rules 
and regulations to govern the same. This system, with a few modifications, has 
remained in force since that time. 

68246—16 2 
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When the present system was introduced very few school boards had money in the 
bank, $8,831.93 being the total sum. The other school boards were in debt, which 
amounted to a total of $51,368.65 on June 30, 1904. Four years later this debt was 
wiped out and the school boards had $116,438.16 to their credit over and above all 
expenses. At the close of the present fiscal year the school boards had a total of 
$260,069.21 to their credit over and above expenses, notwithstanding the fact that 
large sums have been spent in the construction of school buildings and the purchase 
of modern equipment. (Table XVIII.) 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The commissioner has issued two new departmental regulations in accordance with 
powers conferred by law. The first refers to school strikes and provides that any pupil 
who participates in a school strike expels himself by his own act. This regulation 
became necessary because of the recurrence of school strikes in the past and was pub- 
lished after the six weeks' strike of the pupils ot the Arecibo high school. 

The second regulation deals with the nomination and approval of rural, graded, and 
principal teachers. Where school boards and the commissioner fail to come to an 
agreement as to the appointment of teachers after a reasonable length of time has 
elapsed and the time for opening schools approaches, the commissioner appoints 
teachers directly. This regulation was promulgated with the aim of insuring a larger 
tenure of position to all good teachers and to protect teachers against political influence 
in making nominations and against loss of position for failure to make money contribu- 
tions to political committees. 

LEGISLATION. | 

During the last session of the legislative assembly more bills relating to education 
were enacted into laws than has been the case for a number of years past. 
Following is a list ol enactments: 

1. An act to change the title "supervising principal" to "supervisor of schools." 

2. An act to provide for the employment by school boards of persons to give instruc- 
tion to the public-school pupils in the native industries, and for other purposes. 

3. An act to authorize school boards, with the approval of the commissioner of 
education, to Day extra salaries to specially qualified teachers in graded or rural 
schools to give instruction in agriculture, manual training, and home economics, and 
for other purposes. 

4. An act to amend section 23 of the Codified School Law of Pcrto Rico, and for 
other purposes. This act relates to bonds of school board treasurers. 

5. An act to authorize the school boards of Porto Rico to contribute to the support 
of the association called " La Egida del Maestro." The purpose of this act is to enable 
school boards to assist in the erection of buildings for the care of aged and invalid 
indigent teachers. 

6. An act to amend section 51 of an act entitled "The Codified Schocl Law of Porto 
Rico," approved March 12, 1903, as amended March 10, 1904. This act provides 
means for paying substitute teachers. 

7. An act to amend section 14 of an act entitled "An act to provide for the contract- 
ing of indebtedness, the borrowing of money, and the issuing of bonds by municipal 
corporations and school boards of Porto Rico, and for other purposes," approved Feb- 
ruary 19, 1913. This act enables municipalities and school boards to contract loans 
from banks and private individuals. 

8. An act to amend sections 1, 3, and 4 of an act entitled "An act to provide for the 
contracting of indebtedness, the borrowing of money, and the issuing of bonds by 
municipal corporations and school boards of Porto Rico, and for other purposes," 
approved February 19, 1913. This law changes the proportion of the limit of indebted- 
ness of municipalities and school boards from 6 per cent and 1 per cent of the real 
property valuation to 5 per cent and 2 per cent, respectively, thus authorizing school 
boards to contract larger loans. San Juan and Ponce are excepted in the provisions 
of this act. 

9. An act to amend section 30, as amended March 10, 1914, and February 25, 1911, 
of an act entitled "The Codified School Law of Porto Rico," approved March 12, 1903. 
This gives the commissioner power to fix the beginning and the end of the school year 
in rural schools. . 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Joint resolution to convey to the school board of San Juan two parcels of land. 

2. Joint resolution authorizing the municipality of San Juan to convey the owner- 
ship of a parcel of land on the Paseo de la Pnncesa, in the Marina, to the school board 
of San Juan. 
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An act to prohibit the sale or donation of cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco to children 
under 18 years oi age shows the interest of the legislators in the moral welfare of children 
of legal school age. 

A bill providing for greater stability of tenure of teachers and protecting them to a 
certain extent from political influence in making appointments failed to pass. 

A most gratifying piece of legislation was the increase in the department budget 
where the need is greatest, namely, in rural education, and provides for 275 additional 
rural schools. This is an increase of 20.7 per cent over the previous number. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. There should be established in the department of education a division of research 
and publication. There is great need of an educational journal that will serve as a 
professional bona between the department, teachers, supervisors, and school boards. 

2. Systematic physical examinations and medical inspections should be made part 
of the educational activities as soon as means can be devised. 

3. The system of double enrollment with only one teacher for both the morning and 
afternoon group of pupils should be discontinued as soon as possible. 

4. Legislation should be enacted providing for greater stability in the tenure o! 
teachers. 

5. In order to insure the future extension of the school system, especially in rural 
districts where schools are most needed, legislation should be enacted providing a 
new basis for the apportionment of school-board funds. At the present time this basis 
is the territorial wealth of the municipality, whereas it should be the number of 
children of compulsory school age. In rural Porto Rico the population is densest 
where land values are lowest, hence school boards in densely populated municipalities 
of the interior do not receive a proportionate amount of money sufficient to provide 
for the construction and equipment of the number of schools needed for all children 
of compulsory school age. A school child is born a citizen of Porto Rico, a ward of 
the State, and not of a given municipality. He is not a fixed entity in a given com- 
munity as is a building. Consequently the State can not give children an equality 
of opportunity in education if it does not assume an equality cf responsibility in the 
apportionment of school-board funds upon an equitable basis. 

Table I. — Directing and supervising officers, 1916-16. 



Paul G. Miller, commissioner of education. 

W. A. Barlow, assistant commissioner of education. 

Geo. H. Harriman, chief, division of property and 

accounts. 
A. Gonzalez Font, chief, division of school-board 

accounts. 
Carey Hickle, general superintendent of schools and 

acting secretary. 
Jose* Padin, general superintendent of schools. 
Manuel G. Nin, general superintendent of schools. 
E. C. Hernandez, supervisor of Spanish. 
A. J. Sykes, supervisor of agriculture. 
Grace E. Denton, supervisor of music. 
Emily Willey, supervisor of drawing. 
Grace J. Ferguson, supervisor of home economics. 
Herman Hjorth, supervisor of manual training. 

UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO. 

Paul G. Miller, chancellor. 

Fred K. Fleagle, dean, normal department and 

College of Liberal Arts, Rio Piedras. 
Ralph S. Garwood, dean, College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts, Mayaguez. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SUPERVISORS. 

San Juan Geo. V. Keelan. 

Rio Piedras— Trujillo 

Alto Cecil E. Stevens. 

Carolina Jos6C. Rosario. 

Rio Grande— Loiza William F. Littlefleld. 

Fajardo— Ceiba— Lu- 

quillo C. E. Miner. 

Naguabo — Vieques Valeriano Flores. 

Humacao— Las Piedras. Henry T. Cowles. 

Yabucoa— Maunabo M. D. Rice. 

Arroyo— Patillas Ismael Maldonado. 

JuNCOS— Gurabo Celestino Benitez. 

C aquas — San Lorenzo. . .Francisco Vincenty. 

Guayama C. Torres Reyes. 

Salinas— Santa Isabel... Juan E. Castillo. 
Cayey— Cidra M. Negron Collazo. 



Comerio— Aguas Bue- 

nas— Naranjito Samuel D. W. Mills. 

Aibonito— Barranquitas Juan Pacheco Rosado. 

Barros Bernardo Huyke. 

Coamo Victor M. Su&rez. 

JuanaDiaz 0. J. Kelley. 

Ponce M. A. Ducout. 

Guayanhaa— Pefiuelas.F. Rodriguez Ldpez. 

Yauco— Guanica Francisco Vizcarrondo. 

San German — Sabana 

Grande Geo. H. Hamor. 

Cabo Rojo— Lajas A. H. Linch. 

Mayaguez — Hormigue- 

ros R. B. Barlow. 

Maricao— Las Marias. ..Servando Rabainne. 
Anasco — Rincon — 

Aguada E. J. Bunting. 

Lares C. J. Walsh. 

San Sebastian Juliet A. Casey. 

Aouadilla— Moca Luis A . Irizarry . 

Tsabela— Quebradillas..G. Seller y Sola. 

Utuado J. P. Blanco. 

Adjuntas— Jayuya Zoilo Gracia. 

Camuy— Hatillo Daniel F. Lynch. 

Abecibo F. E. Swart. 

Manati— Barceloneta Jos. C. Morin. 

Ciales Andres Rodriguez y Diaz. 

Vega B aj a— Vega Alta.. Jose* Gonzalez Ginorio. 

Corozal— Morovis Hermenegildo Massd. 

Toa Baja— Toa Alta— 

Dorado E. J. Vivas. 

Bayamon— Guainabo. . .Carlos V. Urrutia. 

Note.— Towns in capital letters are headquarters 
of district. 

high-school principals. 

San Juan Ward C. McCroskey. 

Ponce E. D. Brown. 

Mayaguez H. B. Smith. 

Arecibo Maurice H. Esser. 

Humacao A. A. E. Herger. 

Fajardo Santiago Veve. 
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Tabes II.— Summary qfttaJtMnfor the adbooi yew 1915-16. 

Number of different pupils enrolled in schools under the department of education, clarified 
by color and sex: 
White- 

Hale , 66,588 

Female 50,618 

Total 117,806 

Colored- 
Male 17,811 

Female 14,919 

Total 32,780 

White and colored— s 

Hale 84,3» 

Female 65,587 

Total i 149,98ft 

Number of dllferent pupils enrolled in each kind of school under the department: 

High schools 1,826 

Continuation schools 1,585 

Total secondary schools 3,211 

Elementary urban schools 60,623 

Rural schools 88,152 

Total in schools under the department of education 149,989 

Number enrolled in the University of Porto Rico: 

College of Liberal Arts and high school 233 

College oi Law 55 

College of Pharmacy 34 

Normal department 251 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 217 

Practice school 280 



Total in the University of Porto Rico 1,050 

Number enrolled in charitable and correctional schools 526 

Number enrolled in private schools 5,832 

Total enrolled in all schools in Porto Rfco 157,394 

Number of Porto Ricans attending school in the United States 408 

Total of Porto Ricans attending school 157,802 

Average number belonging in schools under the department oi education: 

High schools 1,368 

Continuation schools 1,317 

Total secondary schools 2,685 

Elementary urban schools 53,253 

Rural schools 72,902 

Total % 128,840 

Average daily attendance in schools under the department of education: 

High schools 1,309 

Continuation schools 1,237 

Total secondary schools 2,546 

Elementary urban schools 50,763 

Rural schools 66,790 

Total 120,099 

Length of school year in schools under the department of education, 84 weeks, or 182 days, 

exclusive of holidays. 
Number oi teachers (teaching positions) in schools under the department of education: 
White- 
Hale 781 

Female 1,304 

Total 2,085 

Colored* 

Male 183 

Female 200 



Toial 383 
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Number of teachers (teaching positions) in schools under the department of education- 
Continued. 
White and colored- 
Male 964 

Female 1,504 

Total 2,468 

Teachers in high schools 71 

Teachers in continuation schools 63 

Total secondary 134 

Teachers in elementary urban schools 1,085 

Teachers in rural schools 1,249 

Total under department of education 2,468 

Teachers in the University of Porto Rico .' ■ 61 

Teachers in charitable and correctional institutions 10 

Teachers in private schools 222 

Number of buildings in use for schools during the year 1,606 

Owned by The People of Porto Rico 486 

Rented 1,020 

Estimated value of all insular school buildings 81,917,377.06 

Rental value of all other buildings $100,331.77 

Total expenditures for school purposes during the year ending June 30, 1916 II. 840, 016. 00 

By school boards $491,710.00 

By the insular government $1,348,306.00 

Department of education $1,226,938.00 

University of Porto Rico $121,368.00 
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Tablb II.— Summary qf$tat%$tic$for the adbool year 1915-1$. 

Number of different pupils enrolled in schools under the department of education, classified 
by color and sex: 
White- 

Mala , 66,588 

Female 50,618 

Total 117,206 

Colored- 
Male 17,811 

Female 14,919 

Total 32,780 

White and colored— ^ 

Male 84,399 

Female 65,587 

Total i 149,986 

Number of dilferent pupils enrolled In each kind of school under the department: 

High schools 1,626 

Continuation schools 1,585 

Total secondary schools 3,211 

Elementary urban schools 60,623 

Rural schools 88,152 

Total in schools under the department of education 149,989 

Number enrolled in the University of Porto Rico: 

College of Liberal Arts and high school 233 

College oi Law 55 

College of Pharmacy 34 

Normal department. 251 

College of Agriculture and Mechanio Arts 217 

Practice school 



Total in the University of Porto Rico 1,096 

Number enrolled in charitable and correctional schools 526 

Number enrolled in private schools 5,832 

Total enrolled in all schools in Porto Rfco 157,394 

Number of Porto Ricans attending school in the United States 408 

Total of Porto Ricans attending sohool 157,802 

Average number belonging in schools under the department of education: 

High schools 1,368 

Continuation schools 1,317 

Total secondary schools 2,685 

Elementary urban schools 53,253 

Rural schools 72,902 

Total 128,840 

Average daily attendance in schools under the department of education: 

High schools 1,309 

Continuation schools 1,237 

Total secondary schools 2,546 

Elementary urban schools 50,763 

Rural schools 86,790 

Total 120,099 

Length of school year In schools under the department of education, 84 weeks, or 182 days, 

exclusive of holidays. 
Number ol teachers (teaching positions) in schools under the department of education: 
White- 
Male 781 

Female 1,304 

Total 2,085 

Colored* 

Mate 183 

Female 200 



Total 383 
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Number of teachers (teaching positions) in schools under the department of education- 
Continued. 
White and colored- 
Male 964 

Female 1,504 

Total 2,468 

Teachers in high schools 71 

Teachers in continuation schools 63 

Total secondary 134 

Teachers in elementary urban schools 1,085 

Teachers in rural schools 1,249 

Total under department of education 2,468 

Teachers in the University of Porto Rico .' • 61 

Teachers in charitable and correctional institutions 10 

Teachers in private schools 222 

Number of buildings in use for schools during the year 1,606 

Owned by The People of Porto Rico 486 

Rented 1,020 

Estimated value of all insular school buildings 81,917,377.06 

Rental value of all other buildings $100,331.77 

Total expenditures for school purposes during the year ending June 30, 1916 II .840, 016. 00 

By school boards $491,710.00 

By the insular government •••• $1,348,306.00 

Department of education $1,226,938.00 

University of Porto Rico $121,368.00 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average ofpupiU per teacher for the island ana municipalities. 



Subjects. 


Porto Rico. 


I 

7,506 


o 

a 

2.536 


3 4 
* d 1 

a a © d 

I I 3 I 

S o « 3 

i 

1,0912,1221,818(1,819 
1,140,2,2641,03612,039 


6 

1,889 
1,997 


i 

502 
646 


• 

o 

786 
036 


• 

o 

eS 


Vieques. 


Enrollment under department of ed- 
ucation, by sex and color: 
^rolfrnent, 1915-1* 


149,986 
168,319 


11.218 


^rollxnentj 1914-15. .• 


9,200,2,830 


2,2251,263 




Secondary schools. 


3,211 




















■ 






















| 


High 


1,626 
1,585 


494 












05 






i 


Continuation . . » A x » 


84 




52 


46 








19! 














White- 
Male 


1,320 
1,216 

324 
351 


206 
176 

55 

67 


28 
35 

11 
10 


. 


13 
20 

7 
12 


17 
19 

6 
4 




34 
32 

7 
22 






i 


Female 






Colored- 
Male 






2 
2 




Female 


















60,623 7,012 


1,021 


285 


665 


674 


897 


1,279 


213 


286 


700 


616 


White- 
Male 


23,831 


2.217 


369 
405 

110 
137 


149 
96 

27 
13 


172 
190 

145 
158 


189 
203 

160 
122 


154 
133 

307 
303 


460 
429 

201 
189 


89 
86 

18 
20 


82 
120 

46 
38 


294 
306 

02 
08 


206 




21, 420 2' 122 


198 


Colored- 
Male 


7,931 
7,441 


1,334 
1,339 


98 




114 






Rural schools— 
White- 
Male 


41,437 
27,982 

9,556 
7,177 




426 
380 

309 
316 


287 
222 

179 
118 


387 
329 

357 
332 


422 
275 

230 
171 


322 
218 

215 
167 


201 
160 

65 
89 


107 
97 

48 
37 


185 
166 

78 
71 


456 
301 

85 
107 


229 


Female 


166 


Colored- 
Male 


127 




fl» 






Average number belonging: 

Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 


128,840 
138,875 


6,588 
7,169 


2,253 
2,358 


909 
988 


1,797 
1,933 


1,576 
1,654 


1,599 
1,731 


1,603 
1,643 


418 
511 


665 
745 


1,500 
1,782 


1.049 


Pupils belonging) 1914-15 


1,034 






High gchnnfa ...... 


1,368 

1,317 

53,253 

72,902 


434 
6,154 










- 


78 










Continuation schools 


84 

908 

1,261 


"248 
661 


40 

590 

1,167 


37 
593 
946 








13 
674 
012 




Elementary urban schools... . 
Rural schools 


785 
814 


1,097 
428 


177 
241 


229 
436 


525 
524 






Average daily attendance: 

Attendance, 1915-16 


120,099 
128,376 


6,274 
6,736 


2,132 
2,214 


810 
904 


1,661 
1,848 


1,472 
1,539 


1,494 
1,600 


1,481 
1,620 


376 
470 


610 
662 


1,515 
1,671 


998 


Attendance, 1914-15 


053 






TTigh achOOlfl . . - 


1,309 

1,237 

50,763 

66,790 


414 
5,*860 












76 










Continuation schools 


80 

860 

1,192 


"228 

582 


38 

556 

1,067 


35 
555 
882 








12 
638 
865 




Elementary urban schools... . 
Rural schools 


748 
746 


1,037 
368 


161 
215 


206 
404 


504 
494 






Attendance per 100 belonging: 

Rural schools 


95.3 
91.6 

39.4 
80.1 

38.2 
64.5 

37.6 
75.9 

34.5 
58.1 


95.2 

4a 4 
82.4 

38.5 
78.2 


94.7 
94.5 

46.6 
96.1 

50.0 
69.0 

44.1 
93.0 

46.0 
64.8 


91.9 
88.1 

39.7 
58.6 

• • • • • 

80.1 

33.9 
48.3 

■ • • • • 

65.8 


94.2 
91.4 

39.2 
82.9 

24.3 
62.4 

36.6 
78.9 

21.5 
56.0 


03.6 
93.2 

4L0 
73.6 

28.8 
74.1 

38.3 
64.5 

25.4 
68.9 


05.3 
91.6 

34.8 
72.8 

7a 

32.5 

67.7 

64.1 


94.5 
86.0 

38.6 
88.5 

32.1 
41.0 

36.5 
81.7 

26.4 
35.9 


91.0 
89.2 

23.0 

7a 8 
sa 2 

20.2 
63.9 

■ • • • • 

44.1 


»a 

92.7 

31.7 
7a 4 

38.5 
63.8 

27.7 
66.3 

32,8 

6ao 


04.6 
04.8 

37.8 
70.0 

28.6 
62.7 

36.1 
72.0 

27.1 
50.3 


96.0 
94.3 


Average belonging per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 


35.1 


Halftime^. 


79.5 


Rural schools— 

FnN %im* 


27.8 


Hall time 


67.9 


Average attendance per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 


33.2 


Half time 


77.2 


Rural schools- 
Full time 


23.9 


Half time 


64.1 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average of pupils per teacher for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


• 

o 

W 

• 

2,709 
2,769 


• 

i i 

s 1 

9612,108 


• 

o 

■s 

i 

785 
920 


• 

o 

t 

< 

1,226 
1,336 


3 

3 
"8 

1,619 
1,905 


8 
o 

S 

1,616 
1,920 


• 

o 

1 

O 

1,281 
1,553 


• 

O 

3,853 
3,925 


• 

© 

§ 

CQ 

1,635 


• 

08 

08 
3 

o 

2.839 


• 

1 

1,628 
1,662 


I 

1 


Enrollment under department of 
education, by sex and color: 
Enrollment. 1915-16 


910 


Enrollment. 1914-15 


1,175 2.457 


1,7503.190 


1,005 












Secondary schools— 

Hieh 


128 






























38 








26 




89 


20 


105 




10 
















White- 
Male 


45 

37 

23 
23 




12 
16 

5 
5 




> 




13 
13 




28 
46 

2 
13 


7 
11 

2 


34 
46 

10 
15 




2 


Female 








5 


Colored- 
Male 








3 


Female . 






























Elementary urban schools .... 


1,325 


138 


616 


239 


650 


453 


769 


456 


1,939 


625 


1,753 


682 


391 


White- 
Male 


483 

484 

202 
156 


54 
62 

13 
9 


203 
161 

139 
113 


73 
85 

45 
36 


159 
150 

165 
176 


159 
117 

80 
97 


324 
305 

59 
81 


167 
163 

64 
62 


746 
821 

195 
177 


253 
251 

52 
69 


559 
550 

328 
316 


219 
201 

136 
126 


140 




106 


Colored- 
Male 


81 




64 








1,256 


823 


1,454 


546 


576 


1,166 


821 


825 


1,825 


990 


981 


946 


509 






White- 
Male 


532 
377 

187 
160 


444 
302 

47 
30 


566 
413 

283 
192 


141 
113 

163 
129 


136 
91 

192 
157 


484 
379 

173 
130 


368 
304 

79 
70 


367 
2*9 

88 
91 


785 
586 

311 
170 


508 
341 

85 


363 
258 

196 


351 
253 

212 
130 

1,274 
1,254 


166 


Female 


154 


Colored- 
Male 


104 


Female 


56 164 


85 










Average number belonging: 

Pupils belonging, 1914-15 


2,314 
2,364 


861 
1,050 


2,010 
2,256 


680 
801 


999 
1,144 


1,285 
1,516 


1,366 
1,559 


1,128 
1,324 


3,298 
3,308 


1,341 
1,442 


2,348 
2,569 


715 
790 


Hieh schools 


115 


























Continuation schools 




32 

571 

1,407 








22 
672 
672 


392 
736 


73 
1,704 
1,521 


17 
545 

779 


80 

1,493 

775 


539 
735 


10 


Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 


1,159 
1,040 


128 
733 


223 

457 


545 
454 


377 
908 


304 
401 






Average daily attendance: 

Attendance. 1915-16 


2,195 
2,221 


820 
976 


1,905 
2,117 


630 
752 


915 
1,032 


1,185 
1,353 


1,285 
1,438 


1,041 
1,227 


3,132 
3.ftffl 


1,238 


2.233 


1,153 
1,123 


654 


Attendance. 1914-15 


l,303i2,414 


705 




i 






110 




























31 

558 

1,316 








21 
645 
619 




71 


i6 74 
531 1,441 
691 718 


488 
665 

90.5 
90.5 

38.1 
86.4 

42.7 
68.5 

33.8 
82.5 

36.4 
62.0 


9 


Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 


1,110 
975 


123 
697 


211 
419 

94.6 
91.7 

31.2 
64.4 

42.0 
61.2 

28.5 
62.2 

35.5 
54.9 


508 
407 


346 
839 


3691,657 

6721,404 

— — i, — ... 


285 
360 






Attendance per 100 belonging: 

Elementary urban schools 

Rural schools 

Average belonging per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools — 
Full time 


95.8 
93.8 

42.0 
71.8 


96.1 
95.1 

32.7 
54.4 

34.0 
66.0 

31.7 
52.3 

33.3 


97.7 
93.5 

36.4 
83.8 

34.1 
68.8 

35.8 
81.4 

31.5 


93.2 
89.6 

42.5 
84.5 

34.5 
58.1 

39.0 
78.7 

30.0 
51.0 


91.8 
92.4 

40.0 
59.9 

36.7 
62.6 

36.6 
55.6 

34.4 
57.4 


96.0 
92.1 

39.7 
86.2 

44.3 
59.3 

37.7 
82.6 

38.3 
54.3 


94.1 
91.3 

38.2 
58.3 

• • • • • 

63.1 

35.3 
55.5 

57.7 


97.2 
92.3 

41.0 
90.5 

40.3 
63.5 

40.1 
87.4 

35.7 
58.7 


97.4 96.5 
88.7 92.6 

37.7 42.2 
79.2 75.0 

60.8 52.6 

36.6 41.0 
76.1 72.4 


93.5 
89.8 

38.8 


Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 


• • • • * 

35.8 


Half time 


57.1 

40.0 
68.5 


71.1 


Average attendance per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 


36.1 

• • • • • 

32.8 


Half time 


52.4 


61.9 64.4 


52.8; 48.7 


63.9 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average of pupils per teacher for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


i 

2,181 
2,846 


i 

1,140 
1,447 


© « 

1 ! 

1,821 889 
i; 4361, 095 


• 

2 

I 

1 

967 
1,161 


• 

o 

1 

a 

< 

1,873 
1,622 


i 

1,255 
1,402 


8 


■ 

o 
O 


3,504 
3,916 


• 

i 


Ouayanllla. 


i 
i 

1 i 

> • 

> i 

e 
i 


Enrollment under department of 
education, by sex and color: 
Enrollment, 1915-16 


1,646 
1,961 


2,889 
2,555 


1 

10,16411,6621,553 

10,47211,830,1,678 


Enrollment, 1914-15 


Secondary schools- 
High. 




















516 


i 


Continuation 


68 






20 












35) 50 




19 14 




















White- 
Male 


17 
42 

3 

6 




15 
5 












7 
8 

7 
13 


25 

18 

4 
3 


236 
191 

47 
42 


6 2 


Female 












8 6 


Colored- 
Male 












1 5 


Female 
















4 1 




















Elementary urban schools . . . 


1,080 


408 


448 


864 


270 


511 


406 


324 


831 


647 


6.449 


444 427 


White- 
Male. 


486 
482 

86 
26 


222 
161 

16 
10 


199 

168 

62 
29 


155 
102 

74 
33 


156 
102 

6 
6 


222 
205 

51 
33 


221 
160 

17 
8 


193 
88 

34 

9 


212 

210 

217 
192 


254 
242 

75 
76 


2,407 
2,302 

843 
897 


j 
148. 193 


Female 


146, 174 


Colored- 
Male. 


76 33 


Female 


74 27 






Rural schools 


1,083 


732 


853 


525 


697 


862 


849 


1,322 


1,523 


2,807 


3,199 


1,1991,112 




White- • 
Male. 


599 
349 

92 
43 


457 
209 

46 
20 


508 
242 

66 
37 


268 
143 

77 
3? 


377 
234 

61 
25 


449 

277 

99 
37 


491 
311 

33 
14 


807 
375 

104 
36 


699 
427 

266 
• 131 


1,353 
833 

385 
236 


1,375 
1,084 

375 
365 


545 517 


Female 


448 329 


Colored- 
Male. 


113' 149 


Female 


93 117 






Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. . . . 
Pupils belonging, 1914-15 .... 


1,928 
2,023 


1,011 
1,234 


1,194 
1,192 


757 
923 


864 
995 


1,163 
1,295 


1,183 
1,241 


1,434 
1,713 


2,129 
2,243 


2,956 
3,309 


8,827 
8,847 


1,3421,310 
1,4561,400 


High schools 






















430 

5,760 
2,637 


j 


Continuation schools 


63 

913 
952 


361 
650 


16 

376 
802 












31 

757 
1,341 


40 

531 
2,385 


13 11 


Elementary urban 
schools 


290 
467 


236 

628 


461 
702 


373 
760 


287 
1,147 


i 
407, 382 


Rural schools 


922! 917 




I 


Average daily attendance: 

Attendance, 1915-16 


1,868 
1,951 


970 
1,167 


1,060 
1,070 


688 
834 


812 
920 


1,102 
1,205 


1,083 
1,179 


1,307 
1,594 


1,962 
2,065 


2,703 
3,014 


«,317 
8,379 


1 
1,2101 199 


Attendance, 1914-15 


1,264 


1,260 






High schools 






















414 

5,571 
2,332 






Continuation schools 


60 

890 
-918 


350 
620 


15 

382 
713 












29 

712 
1,221 


36 

498 
2,169 


12 
880 

m 


10 


Elementary urban 
schools 


272 
416 


219 
593 


444 
658 


361 
722 


267 
1,040 


367 


Rural schools 


822 






Attendance per 100 belonging: 
Elementary urban schools . . . 

Rural schools 

Average belonging per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rural schools — 

Full time 


97.5 
96.4 

40.6 
84.8 

38.2 
63.1 

39.8 
83.4 

36.4 
61.9 


97.0 
95.4 

39.7 
76.3 

47.0 
69.1 

38.0 
74.5 

44.2 
67.2 


88.3 
88.9 

32.3 
68.1 

38.2 
58.8 

29.9 
60.6 

34.1 
52.2 


93.8 
89.1 

35.9 
73.8 

31.5 
62.8 

33.1 
68.8 

29.0 
54.5 


92.8 
94.4 

40.5 
80.2 

36.5 
66.6 

36.9 
75.2 

31.3 
63.1 


96.3 
93.7 

38.5 
91.2 

44.0 
66.3 

36.5 
89.3 

42.8 
61.9 


96.8 
95.0 

43.3 
70.7 

71.5 

41.9 
68.9 

68.1 


93.0 
90.7 

37.7 
73.0 

42.5 
62.1 

34.2 
69.4 

40.3 
56.1 


94.1 
91.1 

48.0 
95.6 

31.0 


93.8 
9a 9 

35.5 
73.9 

35.5 


96.7 

88.4 

42.2 
88.2 

40.1 


93.4 

88.7 

34.7 
80.6 


96.1 
89.6 

39.7 
69.3 


Half time 


62.2 62.7 


59. 6 ! 


64.1 


64.1 


Average attendance per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rural schools — 

Fulltime 


45.7 
91.4 

28.5 
56.7 


33.2 
65.1 

32.5 


41.4 
83.9; 

35.0 


32.4 
76.0 


38.2 
65.2 


Half time 


56.0 53.5 


56.9 


57.1 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average of pupils per teacher for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of 
education, by sex and color: 

Enrollment, 1915-16 

Enrollment, 1914-15 



Secondary schools- 
High 

Continuation... 



White- 
Male.... 

Female. 
'Colored— 
Male.... 
Female. 



El< 



itary urban schools. 



White- 
Male.... 
Female. 

Colored- 
Male.... 
Female. 



schools. 



White- 
Male.... 
Female. 

Colored- 
Male.... 
Female. 



ATOEage number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 19l$-t6. 
Pupils belonging, 1914-15. 



High schools. 

Continuation schools. 

Elementary urban schools 
Rural schools 



Average daily attendance: 
Attendance, 1915-16. . . 
Attendance, 1914-15 . . . 



o 
o 



3,471 
3,966 






102 



43 
51 

3 



1,084 



442 
367 

137 
138 



973 
1,046 



C5 



711 



2,285 



1,146 
741 

209 
189 



3,058 
3,387 



295 
288 

57 
71 



2,796 
3,071 



76 



38 
35 



3 



941 



429 
344 

94 
74 



262,1,779 



84 
98 

49 
31 



782 
647 

187 
163 



93 
967 
1,998 



High schools 

Continuation schools. 

Elementary urban schools 
Rural schools 



Average per 100 belonging: 

Elementary urban schools . . . 

Rural schools 

Average belonging per teacher: 

Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rival schools— - 

Full time. 

Half time 

Average attendance per teacher: 

Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 

Half time 



2,925 
3,159 



88 
932 
1,905 



803 2,418 
8572,575 



61 

5791 853 
2241,504 



787 
812 



96.4 
95.3 



38.8 
83.9 



567 
220 



« 

1 

O 

03 

I 

jo 
as 

CO 



1,329 
1,524 



53 



26 
26 



581 



245 
247 

48 
41 



695 



o 

(A 

o 

08 

U 



2,450 
2,991 



94 



61 
30 



1,060 



538 
457 

32 
33 



3 
•5* 



3 



08 



1,6004,824 
2,025 5,600 



40 



215 



22 
14 



377 



71 
69 

37 
38 



1,296 



330 
260 

66 
39 



1532 
3082! 



40+ 
524 
589 



2,2581,085 



2,382 



66.9 



37.1 
81.4 



97.9 
98.2 



38.1 

76.4 



54 
804 
1,400 



55.6 



37.4 
73.9 



63.7 



54.6 



96.5 
93.1 



40.5 
65.3 

39.1 
50. 



39.5 
62.9 

36.1 
46.6 



1,236 



684 
541 

47 
24 



206 
150 

13 

8 



2,663 



1,183 



M37 

5,416 



68 

943 

1,126 



2,065 
2,338 



37 
500 

548 



567 
529 

51 
36 



1,488 
1,641 



1,089 
1,005 

305 
264 



1,946 



898 
715 

171 
162 



3,992 
4,556 



3 
5 



o 
W 



o 

r 

08 



5791,064 
738.1,185 



I 

3 



188 



90 

82 

4 
12 



13 



365 



391 



185 
159 

17 
30 



153 
182 

18 
12 



686 



483 
557 



381 
215 

57 
33 



1,401 
1,440 



262 



130 
106 

17 

9 



1,139 



636 
415 

53 
35 



8811,074 
9371,094 



191 
26 
3462,304 
1,1161,497 



1,332 3,812 
1,583 4,198 



95.4 
93.0 



36.0 
77.9 



64 

927 

1,074 



67.2 



31.6 
77.1 



61.3 



98.3 
95.4 



37.9 
74.4 

37.1 
59.2 



37.0 
73.9 

35.9 
56.4 



160 
323 



453 
520 



186 
25 

334 2,253 149 
9731,373 304 



12 
312 

557 



796 
859 



218 

856 



8 

8 

< 



1,752 
2,162 



40 



14 
13 

6 

7 



669 



282 
272 

60 
55 



1,043 



505 
368 

103 
67 



1,428 
1,641 



972 

984 



96.5 
87.2 



40.4 
65.2 

31.3 
58.6 



39.8 
54.3 

30.8 
53.8 



97.8 
91.7 



43.4 
96.3 

39.3 
51.2 



42.4 
94.8 

35.0 
46.6 



93.1 
94.1 



26.0 
75.2 

38.8 
57.6 



23.7 
70.5 

32.5 
55.2 



12 

302| 205 
482, 767 



31 
547 
850 



d 

S 




9601,175 
1,1241,337 



234 



136 
81 

10 

7 



726 



411 
213 

71 
31 



822 
912 



307 



14? 
105: 

34" 
23= 



868: 



545 

197 

82 
44 



1,033 
1,180 



1,303 
1,468 



96.8 
86.5 



42.7 



94.0 
89.6 



29.8 



29 
507 
767 



205 

617 



761 
821 



269 

764 



948 
1,053 



75.1 65.2 



52.0 



41.8 
72.4 



45.5 



56.1 



28.4 
60.7 



92.7 
90.2 



37.0 
87.4 

37.0 
52.9 



194 
557 



50.5 



94.6 
90.3 



25.8 
84.2 



254 
694 



61.6 



24.7 
81.0 



35.0 
81.6 

33.4 

47.' 61 55.31 58.5 



94.4 
90.8 



32.9 
67.9 

37.3 
64.9 



31.9 
61.9 

33.2 



68240— lfr 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average of pupils per teacher for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of edu- 
cation, by Bex and color: 

Enrollment, 1915-16 

Enrollment, 1914-15 



2,983 
3,198 



Secondary schools- 
High 

Continuation.... 



White- 
Male... 
Female. 

Colored- 
Male... 
Female. 



Elementary urban schools . 



White- 
Male... 
Female. 

Colored- 
Male... 
Female. 



Rural schools. 



White- 
Male... 
Female. 

Colored- 
Male... 
Female. 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 
Pupils belonging, 1914-15. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 



Average daily attendance: 
Attendance, 1915-16. . . 
Attendance, 1914-15. . . 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 

Elementary urban schools. . . 

Rural schools 

Average belonging per teacher: 

Elementary urban schools — 

Fulltime 

Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Average attendance per teacher: 

Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 

Half time 



41 



17 
33 



686 



I 



< 



2,517 
2,730 



3,364 



83 



49 
22 

7 
5' 



2,8821,221 



1,2962,256 



5141,214[ 306 



2,256 



2,595 
2,550 



37 
627 
1,937 



351 
306 

17 
12 



273 
189 

27 
25 



516 
421 

164 
113 



1,344 

872 

24 
16 



2,0031,585 



1,172 
737 

69 
25 



903 
482 

117 
83 



2,463 
2,408 



2,230 2,618 
2,3952,845 



73 
4651,116 



1,765 



2,122 



1,429 



2,424 



2,287 2,590 



35 
607 
1,821 



97.7 
94.0 



35.5 
83.0 



73.6 



34.9 
81.0 



454 
1,668 



97.6 
94.5 



45.0 
99.8 



72.0 



43.8 
98.9 



69.1 



69 
1,054 
1,301 



94.4 
91.0 



42.6 
81.2 



66.2 



40.4 
76.8 



159 
84 

44 
19 



915 



559 
267 

51 
38 



1,086 
1,107 



271 
815 



993 
1,000 



256 
737 



I 



1,909 



21 



9 
10 

1 
1 



434 



238 
174 

9 
13 



1,454 



866 
412 

111 
65 



1,635 
1,945 



16 

377 

1,242 



1,549 
1,806 



16 

355 

1,178 



1,114 
1,311 



42 



26 
15 



399 



238 
140 

10 
11 



673 



4,673 
5,012 



9 



40 



17 
21 

1 

1 



2,353 
2,484 



894 



418 
405 

44 
27 



424 



217 

177 

16 
14 



428 
234 

5 

6 



3,7381,829 



1,543 
1,617 



349 



178 
130 

22 
19 



1,194 



2,054 
1,470 

137 

77 



9873,766 
1,142 4,167 



34 
352 



32 

787 



60112,947 



915 
1,056 



94.5 
90.4 



39.4 
80.1 



68.2 



60.0 



63.7 



37.3 
73.6 



57.2 



94.2 
94.8 



41.0 
64.4 



59.6 



38.4 
59.5 



'57."7 



31 
334 
550 



3,429 

3,791 



30 
729 
2,670 



94.8 
91.5 



38.5 
70.0 



56.3 



36.2 
66.4 



51.4 



92.6 
90.6 



39.3 
86.3 

45.0 
77.0 



37.0 
79.7 

41.4 
70.7 



1,042 
650 

89 
48 



659 
434 

61 
40 



1,8421,296 
1,9321,311 



355 
1,487 



1,635 
1,689 



331 
1,304 



93.2 
87.7 



38.2 
76.9 

32.6 
74.2 



36.1 
72.0 

25.2 
65.0 



301 
995 



1,206 



282 

894 



93.7 
89.8 



43.3 
75.5 



78.8 



41.5 
69.0 







1,614 
1,904 



369 



181 
151 

18 
19 



1,245 



700 
445 

56 
44 



1,392 
1,504 



316 



I 



1,493 
1,699 



497 



305 
178 

8 
6 



S 
1 



5,251 
o, ysfl 



178 



74 
67 

14 
23 



1,653 



749 
598 

165 

141 



99613,420 



5501,701 
311,1,214 

82; 282 
53 223 



1,357 
1,438 



4,408 
4,830 



120 



4791,437 



1,076 87812,850 



1,1761,2741,270 



1,3421,317 



4,136 
4,491 



302 
972 



458 
812 



109 



1,362 
2,665 



95.6 05.6 
90.3 92.5 



28.9 



33.9 



71.4 



60.0 73.4 

35.0 

65.8 71.2 



27.4 



32.7 



58.6 09.9 



30.0 
60.9 66.0 



94.8 
93.5 



38.0 
77.9 

37.3 
52.0 



36.3 
72,5 

33.8 
51.9 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, percentage of attendance, and 
average of pupils per teacher for the island and municipalities — Continued. • 



Subjects. 

• 


2,282 
2,287 


1 
•— < 

PQ 

1,192 
1,355 


• 

Q 

2,080 
2,421 


* 

09 

ar 

1,792 
2,154 


i 

> 

1,013 
1,225 


1 

1,611 
1,762 


| 

1,574 
1,705 


4 

« 
8 

1,078 
1,234 


i 

8 

1,340 
1,511 


• 

Q 

653 
866 


i 

dB 

PQ 

3,909 
4,314 


• 

| 
O 

1,100 
1,287 


1 


Enrollment under department of 
education, by sex and color: 
Enrollment, 1915-16 ..." 


170 


Enrollment', 1914-15 


208 






Secondary schools— 

High 


























• 


• Continuation 


62 




22 


53 




14 










94 




















White- 
Male 


21 
15 

9 
17 




10 
12 


19 
18 

13 
3 




7 
7 










35 
25 

20 
14 






Female 














Colored- 
Male 


























































Elementary urban schools 


905 


558 


456 


572 


312 


361 


314 


517 


285 


260 


2,339 


229 




White- 
Male 


407 
330 

101 
67 


249 
185 

64 
60 


250 
181 

8 
17 


240 
190 

83 
59 


113 
131 

38 
30 


174 
157 

13 
17 


182 
116 

11 
5 


132 
133 

131 
1H 


134 

93 

35 
23 


68 
67 

60 
65 


819 
822 

348 
350 


79 
82 

38 
30 




Female. 




Colored- 
Male 




Female 








Rural schools 


1,315 


634 


1,602 


1,167 


701 


1.236 


1,260 


561 


1,055 


393 


1,476 


871 


170 






White- 
Male 


615 
422 

157 
121 


316 
221 

52 

45 


925 
563 

71 
43 


490 
413 

127 
137 


230 
189 

155 
127 


752 
381 

69 
34 


682 
463 

72 
43 


105 
82 

189 
185 


499 
321 

136 
99 


138 
108 

92 
55 


522 
350 

326 

278 


332 
269 

147 
123 


64 


Female 


50 


Colored- 
Male 


38 


Female 


18 






Average number belonging: 

Pupils belonging, 1915-16 

I upils belonging, 1914-15 


2,001 
1,869 


1,031 
1,066 


1,780 
1,862 


1,534 
1,707 


884 
1,031 


1,398 
1,498 


1,341 
1,415 


904 

984 


1,140 
1,231 


587 
614 


• 

3,439 
3,389 


936 
1,030 


160 
166 


High schools 


























' 


Continuation schools 


52 

840 

1,109 


507 
524 


18 

403 

1,359 


36 
510 
988 


277 
607 


11 

305 

1,082 










95 
2,110 
1,234 






Elementary urban schools 
Rural schools 


261 
1,080 


452 
452 


269 
871 


248 
339 


201 
735 


160 


Average daily attendance: 

Attendance, 1915-16 


1,863 
1,698 


970 
973 


1,666 
1,726 


1,356 
1,534 


808 


1.214 


1,185 
1,231 


863 

929 


1,047 
1,138 


547 
567 


3,196 
3,100 


869 
957 


152 


Attendance, 1914-15 


936' 1-292 


160 






J —- 
































Continuation schools 


49 

793 

1,021 


476 
494 


17 

378 

1,271 


32 
471 
853 


260 
548 


11 

276 
927 










89 
2,003 

1,104 






Elementary urban schools 
Rural schools 


249 
936 


433 
430 


250 

797 


238 

309 


196 
673 


152 


Average per 100 belonging: 

Elementary urban schools 

Rural schools 

Average belonging per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time. .\ 

Half time 

Rural schools- 
Full time 


94.4 
92.1 

40.0 
84.4 

23.2 
62.7 

38.2 
80.3 

20.9 
67.9 


93.9 
94.3 

33.3 
78.5 

35.2 
66.3. 

31.4 
74.4 

33.5 
61.9 


93.8 
93.5 

36.4 

88.2 

60.2 
63.0 

34.8 
76.6 

43.5 
57.1 


92.4 
86.3 

44.6 
79.7 


93.9 
90.3 

30.0 

75.8 


90.5 

85.7 

30.0 
73.2 


98.8 
86.7 

31.3 
82.5 

34.3 
71.1 

29.4 
78.9 

26.5 
62.5 


i 

95.8 
95.1 

35.9 
79.7 

64.0 

34.2 
76.4 

60.6 


92.9 
91.6 

38.3 
74.0 

36.8 
65.2 

36.0 
68.5 

33.6 
58.7 


96.0 
91.2 

35.6 
68.7 

"48*6 

33.5 
66.6 

45.1 


94.9 
89.5 

41.8 
81.6 

42.4 
72.0 

39.4 
78.0 

37.9 
63.8 


97.5 
91.6 

41.4 

• • • • * 

43.5 
72.8 

40.7 

• • • • • 

35.7 
66.3 


*95."0 

• * • • • 

• • • • • 


Half time 


57.4 

41.6 
71.9 


56.5 

28.4 
69.9 


69.6 

28.4 
66.8 


82.9 


Average attendance per teacher: 
Elementary urban schools- 
Full time 

xiaii time. ••«••....••..•.. 
Rural schools— 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 


xlctll vlUiO* •••••••••«••«••• 


50.2 


50.3 59.8 


78 2 



, % 
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Table IV. —Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities. 



Subjects. 


Porto Rico. 

i 


3 

7,506 
9,200 


• 

o 

S 

2,536 
2,830 


• 

O 

< 

O 

3 

1 

1,091 
1,140 


4 
£ i o 

o 3 

2, 122 1, 818 
2,264)1,936 


i 

t 
i 6 

a 1 

3 |? 

1,8191,889 
2,0391,997 


1 

502 
646 


1 
S 


Naguabo. 


i 

3 
t 

> 




149,986 
168,319 


786 
936 


1,848 


i 
1,218 




2,225 


1,263 




3,212 










I 










TTitvH anhrtnla . . 


1,626 


494 






1" " 




95 




























TTxffftlff Yi orrn.dn . . . 


154 
324 
524 
624 


43 

89 

170 

192 












8 
16 
34 
37 










PMa vantli orrfulA . . . 




















TAnfrVi irrann .... 









































rVwiHrmaHnTi apVinnta . . ... 


1,585 




84 




52 


46 










19 
















TClAVATlt'll imuiA 


36 

517 

1,032 


















TftTith orrn/iA ..... 








23 
29 


16 
30 


......I 












7,013 
64 


84 










19 
790 






60,623 


1,021 


285 


665 


674 


897 


1,279 

* 


213 


286 


616 








60 


71 


57 


40 


50 


46 


50 


61 

7 
86 


43 

9 

78 


51 


53 








2,734 
68 


290 
81 

450 
76 


54 
76 


9 
89 


39 
54 


41 
56 


23 
65 


41 
61 


34 27 




71 


89 








3,087 
67 


97 

85 


10 
80 


41 
39 


40 
35 


19 

74 


57 
60 


6 
- 17 


9 
56 


44 
52 


32 




52 








4,158 
65 


500 
82 


56 
80 


21 

48 


45 
27 


66 

50 


29 
59 


76 

55 


12 
50 

18 

72 


13 

38 

24 

50 


55 
51 


41 




44 








5,543 
66 


631 

78 


108 
75 


24 
80 


56 
41 


90 
66 


77 
64 


102 
5? 


79 
53 


48 




56 








7,587 
64 


830 
72 


118 
79 


25 
56 


79 
43 


63 
57 


118 
58 


153 
55 


23 
57 

21 
57 


23 
57 

46 
41 


102 
43 


53 




43 






Third erade 


9,684 
64 


1,141 
69 


167 
75 


52 
54 


120 
40 


84 
60 


157 
48 


162 
57 


123 
54 


97 




60 




11, £67 
60 
62 
60 


1,407 
60 
81 
57 


209 
67 


71 
59 


131 
40 


102 
53 


190 
43 


243 

53 

56 

4 


49 
39 


149 
52 


123 


Fulltime 


49 


Half time 


67 


59 


40 


53 


43 


39 


162 
39 


52 


49 








16,263 

48 
53 
48 


1,764 
44 
70 
41 


212 
56 


73 
44 


154 
39 


188 
36 


284 
33 


445 
38 
37 
38 

515 


77 
79 


204 

48 


195 




50 


Full time 






56 


44 


39 


36 


33 


79 
289 


39 

501 

63 
51 
66 


48 


50 




86,152 





1,432 


805 


1,405 


1,098 


922 


1,039 


602 








59 
59 
59 


68 
71 
68 


56 
56 


30 

47 
29 


57 
59 
57 


54 
54 


57 
55 
59 


58 

58 


53 
57 
53 


55 


Full time < , 


53 


Half time 


56 






Seventh erade 


15 
67 






1 

! 










Pftr cant nrornntad 










i 


■ 




















X 












Sixth (Trade . * 


83 
60 










1 










Per cent nromoted ........ 










1 




































707 
60 




40 
52 






10 
80 












Per cent nrom*ted 






































8,256 
66 




117 
72 

222 
70 


76 
63 


143 
37 


146 
61 


66 
76 


43 
65 


41 
78 


47 
75 


92 

60 


36 


Per cent promoted 


61 






Third erade 


15,843 
65 




140 
70 


271 
37 


190 
64 


177 
56 


85 
58 


45 
73 


103 
68 


190 
57 


104 


Per cent promoted 


M 








22,136 
68 




382 
76 

671 
63 

m 


225 
59 

364 

48 


333 
32 


279 
69 


237 
67 


138 
69 


76 
67 


126 
76 


246 
64 


145 


Per cent Dromoted 


76 








39,112 
50 





658 
24 


473 

47 


442 
43 


249 
49 


127 
42 


225 
51 


511 
45 

• 


317 


Per cent nromoted 


46 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


• 

» 

2,708 
2,760 


• 

3 


• 

I 

>* 


■ 

| 

1 785 
920 


• 

o 

! 

< 

1,226 
1,336 


• 

1,619 
1,905 


1 

1,616 
1,920 


i 

o 

1,281 
1,553 


• 

3,853 
3,925 


• 

1 

1,635 
1,750 


1 1 

2,8391,628 
3,1901,662 


1 
i 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


I 9612,108 
11,175 2.457 


910 


Enrolled during 1914-15 


1,005 
































































High schools 


128 
13 
24 

49 
42 


























Twelfth grade 
















- 










Eleventh grade 


























Tenth grade 


























Ninth grade 




















































Continuation schools 






38 








26 




89 


20 


105 


10 
















Eleventh grade 






















13 
35 
57 






Tenth grade 






18 
20 


i 






14 
12 




32 
57 

1,939 


20 
625 






Ninth grade , 






1 








10 


















Elementary urban schools 


1,325 


138 


616 


239 


650 


453 


769 


456 


1,753 


682 


391 




66 


71 


64 


67 


47 


48 


57 


51 


59 

71 
77 


57 


59 


60 

7 
43 


60 


Eighth grade 


67 
60 

85 
61 


16 
63 

7 
57 


36 
72 

32 
69 

, 36 
69 

45 
56 

69 

83 

124 

75 

108 
66 


9 
56 

4 
60 

20 
65 

19 
65 

22 
68 

37 

80 

57 
82 


23 
65 


13 

77 


33 
52 

31 
32 

48 
60 

106 
49 

85 
73 


17 
35 


19 
92 

20 
80 


79 
73 

61 
75 


13 




38 


Seventh grade 


35 
43 

27 
37 

56 
52 

53 
66 

132 
55 


19 
68 

25 
72 

26 
61 

81 
44 


20 
60 

42 

77 

41 
76 


74 
77 

125 
61 

210 
57 


17 
76 


25 


Per cent promoted 


60 


Sixth grade 


67 
63 

100 
70 

246 

74 

151 
79 

231 
66 
59 
71 

358 
58 


6 
50 

18 
100 

29 
72 

19 
79 

43 
63 


35 
49 

29 
72 


102 
49 

148 

* 53 


19 

47 

40 
73 

66 
64 

107 
40 


29 


Fl hgrade 


66 

47 


Percent promoted 


43 


Fourth grade 


74 
32 

83 
48 


235 
48 

315 
57 


57 
56 

127 
59 


267 

52 

333 

. 66 


42 


Per cent promoted 


40 


Third grade 


75 
45 


118 
68 


68 


Per cent promoted 


63 


Second grade 


128 
49 


74 
24 


150 
61 
35 
76 


65 
52 


414 
66 


133 
53 
71 
46 


273 
59 
30 
65 


184 
64 
55 
93 


63 


Per cent promoted 

Fulltime 


63 
63 


Half time 


63 


66 


82 

71 
49 


49 

196 
34 


24 


52 

114 

48 


66 

495 
53 








First grade 


■ • ■ • • 


166 

45 


138 
51 


198 
47 


205 
51 


490 
59 


242 
62 
22 
90 

946 


104 


Per cent promoted 

Fulltime 


70 
70 


Half time 


58 

1,256 

55 


823 


45 
1,454 


49 
546 


34 


5i 


47 
821 


48 

825 

58 

58 


53 

1,825 

56 
33 
58 


51 


59 








Rural schools 


576 


1,166 


990 


981 


509 






Per cent promoted 

Fulltime 


70 
74 
69 


57 
63 
56 


58 
51 
60 


52 
51 
52 


62 54 
75 AQ 


50 


55 


43 
53 
40 


56 

58 


Half time 


55 


60 


Jtt 


50 


55 


5fi 








Se venth grade 










1 








Per cent promoted 












:::::i::::: 


























i 














Sixth grade 


























Per cent promoted 








































i 














Fifth grade 




27 
37 






8 
63 








•7 
87 


. 




Per cent promoted 


















• 


























Fourth grade 


111 
66 


108 
73 


192 
68 


39 
' 54 


42 

79 


74 
81 


87 
53 


79 
66 


99 
49 


88 
60 


85 
55 


65 

48 


41 

68 


Per cent promoted 


Third grade 


196 
68 


152 
66 


296 


irY7 


97 
71 


185 
70 


152 
63 


128 
67 


297 
87 


182 
60 


149 
62 


135 

47 


103 


Percent promoted 


62| 71 


XVN> 

60 


Second grade 


302 
64 


228 
71 


380 
62 


155 

70 


118 
66 


277 
72 


208 
61 


212 
64 


533 
41 


229 
60 


240 
66 


240 

51 


128 


Per cent promoted 


34 


First grade 


647 
45 


335 
69 


559 
49 


245 
45 


319 
38 


622 
52 


374 
46 


406 
51 


896 
47 


491 
40 


500 
46 


506 
38 


237 


Per cent promoted 


49 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 

• 


• 

s 


i 

u 

1,140 
1,447 


• 

& 

s 

5 

1,321 
1,435 


889 
1,095 


• 

967 
1,161 


< 

1,373 
1,622 


i 

1,256 
1,402 


5 


• 

g 


i 


• 

o 


• 

eS 

a 

9 

>> 

a) 

a 
o 


3 

! 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


2,181 
2,346 


1,646 
1,961 


2,389 
2,555 


3,504 
3,916 


10,164 
10,472 


1,662 
1,830 


1,553 
1,678 


Enrolled during 1914-15 




Secondary schools: 

High schools 






















516 
































Twelfth grade 






















60 
112 
144 

200 
































Tenth grade 














































































Continuation schools 


68 




20 












35 


50 




19 


14 


















28 
40 
















9 

26 


20 
30 




8 
11 








20 












14 


















1,030 


408 


448 


364 


270 


511 


406 


324 


831 


647 


6,449 


444 


427 




74 


64 


58 


57 


50 


65 


64 


66 


67 


53 


57 


59 


71 


Eighth grade 


83 
75 


17 
65 


14 
86 




9 
45 


20 
70 


25 
60 


13 
92 


39 
56 


39 
65 


280 
44 


17 
65 


18 




94 


Seventh grade 


45 
64 

47 
85 


18 
50 


21 
81 


19 
68 


16 
13 


35 
69 


25 
36 


20 
60 


52 
73 


50 
62 


226 
60 


20 

60 


34 




76 


Sixth grade 


12 
58 


16 
94 


19 
58 


10 
20 


34 
53 


50 
60 


23 
87 


61 
70 


49 
67 


434 
57 


38 
55 


28 


Per cent promoted 


89 


Fifth grade 


82 
74 

98 

77 


37 
57 


22 
73 


19 
79 


49 
37 


56 
54 


46 
76 


20 
85 


67 
91 


44 

73 


593 
68 


32 
47 


43 




93 


Fourth grade 


61 
69 


46 
72 


71 
59 


52 
54 


* 82 
80 


48 
79 


45 
60 


78 
73 


130 
53 


648 
75 


83 

69 


48 




87 


Third grade 


196 
73 


81 

77 


67 
60 


59 
53 


50 
56 


81 
69 


50 
76 


51 
69 


124 
73 


67 
64 


898 
70 


50 

66 


95 




67 


Second grade 


203 
74 
64 
78 


81 
63 


98 
62 


78 
60 


44 

66 


96 
72 


79 
63 


73 

71 


147 
62 


112 
52 


1,240 

62 

100 

60 


82 
72 


67 


Full time . 


63 


Half time 


63 


62 


60 


66 


72 


63 


71 


62 


52 


72 


63 






First grade 


274 
73 


101 
59 


164 
40 


99 

47 


40 
63 


107 
51 


83 
52 


79 
48 


263 
59 


156 
33 


2,130 
42 
70 
42 


122 
45 


94 


Fulltime 


46 


Half time 


72 


59 


40 


47 


63 


51 


52 


48 


59 


33 


45 


46 






Rural schools 


1,084 

66 
68 
66 


732 

62 
65 
60 


853 


525 


697 


862 


849 


1,322 


1,523 


2,807 


3,199 


1,199 


1,114 




Full time 


73 
71 
73 


59 
62 
58 


63 
56 
65 


70 

77 
69 


67 
67 


69 
75 
67 


59 
68 
59 


58 
56 
59 


49 
54 
49 


60 


63 


Half time 


60 


63 






Seventh grade 




















4 
50 








Per cent promoted 










































, 










Sixth grade 














34 
68 








Per cent promoted 




















































Fifth grade 


















21 
67 


67 
60 


41 
66 


48 
63 


17 


Per cent promoted 


















71 




39 

77 


















Fourth grade 


24 
60 


78 
83 


41 
56 


55 
73 


69 
83 


56 
71 


156 
75 


201 
63 


319 
64 


218 
60 


142 
72 


130 




73 


Third grade 


196 
66 


162 
72 


159 

84 


105 
63 


118 
67 


126 
87 


189 

77 


229 
76 


283 
67 


482 
65 


584 
59 


208 

76 


171 




75 


Second grade 


320 

74 


207 
68 


168 
77 


167 
58 


195 
68 


213 
80 


231 
69 


349 
81 


414 
65 


637 
69 


800 
59 


219 
70 


280 




69 


First grade 


529 
61 


339 
55 


448 
66 


212 
58 


329 
57 


454 

. 58 


373 
60 


588 
58 


604 
50 


1,264 
49 


1,556 
38 


582 
46 


516 




52 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


1 


• 

O 

973 
1,046 


O 

S 

CO 

2,796 
3,071 


• 

1 

o 

OS 
CQ 

1,329 
1,524 


• 

o 

I 
1 

u 

2,450 
2,991 


"a? 

1,600 
2,025 


• 

I 

4,824 
5,600 


s 

a 

w 

579 
. 738 


• 

1 

1,064 
1,185 


J 

* 
a 

1,401 
1,440 


• 

< 

1,752 
2,162 


J 

960 
1,124 


• 

08 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


3,471 
3,966 


1,175 


Enrolled during 1914-15 


1,337 






Secondary schools: 

High schools 














215 












• 




























Twelfth grade 












16 
51 
69 
79 














Eleventh grade 


























Tenth gracle 


























Ninth grade ". 




















































nontfrirmtfon s^ho^ls. ..... 


102 




76 


53 


94 


40 






13 




40 
















Eleventh grade 


16 
46 
40 




















■ 






Tenth grade 




38 
38 


19 
34 


43 
51 


16 
24 










15 
25 






Ninth grade 






13 


















Elementary urban schools 


1,084 


711 


941 


581 


1,060 


377 


2,663 


188 


365 


262 


669 


234 


307 




60 


73 


69 


73 


70 


75 


44 


41 


63 


55 


44 


68 


47 


Eighth grade 


33 
76 


19 
100 


50 
. 82 


39 
79 


34 
73 


26 
97 


145 
71 


9 
20 


18 
83 


7 
86 


38 
45 


7 
86 


17 




82 


Seventh grade 


57 
72 


37 
82 


47 
79 


31 
74 


83 
76 


35 
94 


199 
58 


12 
25 


20 

87 


7 
57 


24 
50 


12 
92 


14 


Per cent promoted 


79 


Sixth grade 


91 
57 


38 
89 


93 
66 


43 
81 


144 

47 


32 
76 


248 
63 


10 
64 


22 
73 


7 
57 


52 
50 


18 
67 


18 




56 


Fifth grade 


87 
41 


59 
70 


109 

73 


96 
74 


50 

82 


33 

82 


191 
58 


22 
33 


29 

72 


21 
71 


66 
53 


20 
80 


19 




53 


Fourth grade 


181 
50 


113 

,73 


112 
79 


110 
86 


136 

79 

207 
63 


48 

77 


411 
40 


24 
58 


47 
55 


27 
52 


102 
55 


34 
76 


44 


Per cent promoted 


45 


Third grade 


168 
73 


111 
73 


137 
74 


97 
61 


56 
71 


467 
37 


21 

48 


56 
63 


39 
59 


46 
54 


28 
71 


45 




33 


Second grade 


253 
64 


142 
86 
79 
91 


182 
61 


86 
74 


150 

81 
56 

85 


67 
64 

64 


472 
39 
40 
39 


45 
51 


61 
70 


75 
40 


102 

47 


66 
73 
75 
55 


66 


Per cent promoted 

Full time , 


44 


Half time 


64 


61 


74 

79 
57 


51 


70 


40 


47 


44 








214 
56 


192 
56 


211 
60 


256 
72 


80 
65 


500 
30 


45 

27 


112 
49 


79 
62 


239 
31 


49 
41 


84 


Per cent promoted 

Fulltime 


43 


Half time 


56 


56 


60 


57 


• 72 


65 


30 


27 


49 


62 


31 


41 


43 






Rural schools 


2,285 


262 1,780 


695 


1,297 


1,1831,946 


393 


686 


1,140 


1,043 


726 


868 






Full time 


75 


70 


66 
65 
66 


57 


70 


65 
30 
66 


43 
34 
44 


46 


62 


58 


47 
50 
46 


47 
47 


54 
52 


Half time 


75 


70 


57 


70 


46 


62 


58 


54 














, 


! 














Per cent Dromoted 






, 






i 


























1 








7 
57 








Sixth grade 
























Per cent Dromoted 




















































Fifth grade 






55 

76 


7 
43 


10 
60 


20 
35 


24 

75 




11 
73 


23 

78 








Per cent Dromoted 
























Fourth grade 


258 
86 




213 
71 


71 
70 


124 
64 

262 
66 

379 
81 


190 
61 


183 
49 


33 

58 


86 
71 


122 

69 


74 
43 


61 
41 


39 


Per cent promoted 


75 


Third grade 


542 

82 


27 
81 


370 
73 


126 
66 


236 
65 


350 

47 


64 
50 


127 
67 


177 
68 


188 
59 


115 
50 


134 


Per cent promoted 


53 


Second grade 


651 

78 


93 
80 


405 
76 


165 
68 


315 
73 


451 
54 


100 
61 


153 

74 


246 
74 


262 
66 


196 
63 


214 


Per cent promoted 


64 


First grade 


834 
64 


142 
62 


737 
55 


326 
45 


522 
67 


422 
63 


938 
33 


196 
34 


309 
50 


565 
45 


519 
34 


354 
37 


481 


• 


48 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities-- Continued, 



Subjects. 


• 

2,083 
3,198 


• 

i 

<** 

1 

i 

2,517 
2,730 


i 

i" 
I'M 

i 

■ 

2,8821,2211,909 
3,3641,295 2,256 


1 

••* 

i 


• 

o 

1 




* 

i - 

2,2531,543 
2,4841,617 


1 

• 

3 

6 

09 

1,6M 

1,904 


o 

at 


• 



£ 

! 

«< 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


1,114 
1,311 


4,672 
5,012 


}'£2 

1,699 


5,251 


Enrolled during 1014-15 - - 


5,«wB 






Secondary schools: 






t 






178 




i ■ : !".... 






| 














14 




i 


; 1 








1 


32 




:.;..i 


| 










58 






1 




i 






74 


Continuation schools 


41 




83 

7 
25 
51 


21 


42 


40 








i 


~~74 








i 




Eleventh grade .... 


















Tenth grade 


22 
10 






21 
21 


9 
31 




• 










21 












Bleinantary urNvn shoots . , 


686 


514 


1,214 
65 


306 
77 


434 

78 


309 


894 


424 


349 


369 


497 


1,653 








63 


74 


66 


72 


52 


69 


69 


69 


63 


Eighth grade 


34 
51 


34 
63 


82 
65 


9 
67 

13 
69 

20 
90 

27 

67 

37 
81 

54 
85 

49 
80 
80 

97 
73 


11 
91 


19 
53 


46 
77 


23 

74 


15 
79 


27 

70 


17 
76 


17 


Per cent promoted 


68 






Seventh grade 


37 

49 

57 
79 


40 
78 

46 
63 


57 
56 

82 
73 


22 
82 

32 

78 

36 
72 


20 
85 


27 
56 


17 
100 


24 
83 


26 
62 


20 
70 

28 
79 


110 


Per cent promoted 


72 






Sixth grade 


45 
64 

46 
74 


85 
80 


22 
32 


100 


23 

74 


131 


Per cent promoted 


81 






Fifth grade 


61 
71 

109 
72 


83 
76 

84 
75 


109 
73 

168 
73 


191 
63 


45 
38 


52 
77 


40 
73 

42 
64 


46 
72 


148 


Per cent promoted 


81 






Fourth grade 


29 
80 


53 
68 


111 
86 


53 
26 


•52 
52 


65 
75 


207 


Per cent promoted 


80 






TnJrd gradft 


109 
76 


HI 
76 


225 
65 


148 
84 

86 
71 


55 
67 


144 

74 


72 
60 


46 
73 


47 
85 


9? 
70 


291 


Per cent promoted 


72 






Second grade 


136 
55 


83 
77 
91 
76 

33 
79 


224 

51 

51 

267 
69 


77 
65 


123 
68 


80 
65 


74 
81 
81 
"80 

86 
49 


77 
78 


109 
75 


294 


Per cent promoted 


.58 


Full time 




Half time 


55 

143 
46 


71 


65 


68 

167 
69 


65 

112 

48 


78 


75 


58 






First grade 


70 
69 


84 
60 


87 
53 


120 
56 


355 


Per cent promoted 


29 






Half time 


46 


79 


69 


73 


69 


60 


69 


48 


49 


53 


56 


29 






Rural schools , 


2,256 
62 


2,003 
68 


1,585 

58 
65 
58 


915 
64 
64 


1,454 

74 
92 

74 


673 


3,738 


1,829 


1,194 


1,245 


996 


3.420 






Per cent promoted 


72 
72 


58 
50 
58 


56 
30 
57 


56 
56 


65 
60 
65 


65 62 


Full time 


61 


Half time 


62 


68 


65 63 






Sixth grade 












1 






15 
67 




9 


Per cent promoted 












t 







67 




27 
56 

319 
68 




73 
63 






1 








Fifth grade 


13 
92 


82 
74 


5 
80 




11 
64 


30 

70 


9 
67 


37 


Per cent promoted 


54 






Fourth grade 


286 
72 


196 
59 


100 
63 

176 
64 


77 
71 

341 

77 

456 
86 


428 
71 


30 
70 


83 
64 


147 
61 


142 
68 


401 


Per cent promoted 


69 






Third grade 


487 
61 


412 
69 


357 
55 


108 
76 


639 
65 


353 
70 


283 
59 


287 
69 


238 
63 


608 


Per cent promoted 


66 






Second grade 


534 
69 


578 
69 


420 
67 

539 
52 


242 
71 


183 
77 


1,023 
66 


508 
67 


299 
62 


313 
74 


271 
69 


864 


Per cent promoted . P 


73 






First grade 


889 
57 


727 
65 


397 
59 


, 567 

1 6? 


300 
68 


1,643 
47 


938 
45 


518 
50 


. 453 

57 

l 


336 
61 


1,501 
53 


Per cent promoted 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


* 
+» 


• 

i 

PQ 

1,192 
1,355 


i 
3 

o 

2,080 
2,421 


• 

eS 
"of 

PQ 

09 

® 
> 


• 

09 
—* 

< 

09 


© 2 

S * 

1,6111,574 
1,782,1,705 


• 

fl9 
"o? 

PQ 

g 

1,078 
1,234 


< 
Eh 

1,340 
1,511 


• 

o 

"8 

a 

653 
866 


• 

§ 
s 

OS 
>» 
09 

PQ 


• 

o 

i 

09 

3 

o 


1 


Enrolled during 1015-16 


2,282 
2,287 


1,792 
2,155 


1,013 
1,225 


o, WW 

4,314 

* 


1,100 
1,287 


170 


Enrolled during 1914-15 


208 






Secondary schools: 










* 














































rViyitlntiAtinTi schools 


62 




- 22 


53 




14 










94 
















































Tenth grade 


22 

40 






12 
41 














26 
68 






Ninth grade 


... 


22 




14 






























905 


558 


456 


572 


312 


361 


314 


517 


285 


260 


2,339 


229 






67 


69 


59 


71 


70 


41 


55 


51 


49 


77 


42 


66 




Eighth grade 


40 
95 


21 
86 


31 
81 


25 
76 


11 
82 


12 
50 


13 
62 


15 
80 


10 
80 


10 
90 


111 
53 


8 
88 








Seventh grade 


39 
62 


23 

83 


25 
76 


20 
85 


9 
56 


13 
38 


15 
67 


11 
91 


14 
29 


7 
100 


97 
54 


7 
100 










61 

77 


25 

71 


38 
50 


52 

87 


22 
100 


12 
33 


14 
78 


31 
59 


15 
60 


12 
100 


144 
35 


9 
100 








Fifth grade 


82 
72 


58 
69 


50 
54 


35 
69 


16 
93 


27 
75 


31 
55 


53 

85 


13 
69 


18 
89 


209 

48 

288 
30 


11 
86 








Fourth grade 


97 
65 


44 
70 


53 
47 


47 

75 


35 
83 


23 

78 


20 
65 


46 
33 


39 
59 


' 38 
92 


25 
76 








Third grade 


115 
67 


67 
82 


53 
76 


109 
74 


40 
75 


53 
53 


45 
54 


61 
63 


38 
61 


29 
69 


420 
43 


52 

75 








Second grade 


148 
52 
61 
50 


108 
81 
79 
67 


108 
69 


103 
74 


74 
62 


81 
49 


67 
61 


140 
42 
54 
40 


41 
59 


48 
83 


430 
53 
48 
53 


43 
74 




Full time 




Half time 


69 


74 


62 


49 


61 


59 


83 


74 








First grade 


323 
69 


212 
57 


98 
40 


181 
59 


105 
58 


140 
20 
20 
20 


109 
44 


160 
42 


115 
34 


98 
63 


640 
37 


74 
38 




Fulltime 




Half time 


69 


57 


40 


59 


58 


44 


42 


34 


63 


37 


38 








Rural schools 


1,315 


634 


1,602 


1,167 


701 


1,236 


1,260 


562 


1,061 


393 


1,476 


871 


170 






Full time 


64 
71 
64 


65 
50 
66 


65 
50 
67 


61 


66 


51 


55 
44 
55 


41 
41 


53 
65 
53 


59 
59 


44 
53 
42 


52 
17 
54 


53 


Half time 


61 


66 


51 


53 






Seventh grade 






















11 
73 






Per cent promoted 




















































Sixth grade 












5 
20 










13 
46 






Per cent promoted 


























11 
55 






















Fifth grade 








22 
32 










29 

.48 




4 




















50 




















Fourth grade 


77 
70 


41 
66 


198 
69 


74 
64 


53 

68 


132 
58 


134 

65 


44 

45 


88 

56 


29 
90 


117 
52 


63 
68 


1ft 




81 


Third grade 


154 
69 


93 
80 


331 
69 


190 
63 


133 
68 


218 
49 


232 

61 


92 
53 


220 
49 


65 
78 


222 
54 


142 
61 


2ft 




4ft 




346 
68 


461 
72 


362 
79 


309 
70 


218 
67 


303 
58 


328 
70 


127 
50 


277 
66 


90 
67 


381 
53 


237 
60 


29 




5ft 




727 
60 


339 

58 


711 
55 


594 
56 


297 
65 


556 
47 


566 
42 


299 
33 


476 
47 


209 
44 


703 
33 


429 
41 


8S 




4» 



68246—16- 
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Table V.— Estimated population, population of school age, and population of am- 

pulaory school age compared with the total enrollment. 



Municipalities. 



Porto Rico 

San Juan 

Rio Piedras... 
TrujilloAlto... 

Carolina .'. 

Rio Grande — 

Loiza 

Fajardo 

Celba 

Luquillo 

Naguabo 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Las Piedras... 

Yabucoa 

Maunabo 

Arroyo 

Patillas 

Junoos 

Gurabo 

Caguas 

San Lorenzo. . . 

Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel... 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Comerio 

Aguas Buenas. 

Naraniito 

Aibonito 

Barranquitas.. 

Barros 

Coamo 

Juana Diaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Pefiuelas 

Yauco 

Guanica 

San German. . . 
Sabana Grande 

Cabo Rojo 

Lajas 

Mayaguez 

Hormigueros. . 

Maricao 

Las Marias 

Aflasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian. ■ 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Isabela 

Quebradillas... 

Utuado 

Adjuntas 

Jayuya 

Camuy 

Hatillo 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Barceloneta.. . 

Ciales 

Vega Baja 

Vega A Ita 

Corozal 

Morovis 

Toa Baja 

ToaAlta 

Dorado 

Bayamon 

Guainabo 

Culebra 



Estimates of 
19 



population 



for 



Total 
popula- 
tion. 



1,200,000 



School 



52,293 

16,968 

6,810 

16,451 

12,394 

14,293 

13,864 

4,739 

6,659 

15,418 

11,189 

18,917 

9,717 

18,609 

7,627 

7,449 

15,507 

12,549 

11,956 

29,152 

15,325 

18,653 

12,339 

7,469 

19,010 

11,372 

11,989 

8,900 

9,527 

11,608 

11,273 

16,130 

18,385 

31,295 

68,101 

11,113 

12,870 

26,905 

6,909 

23,767 

12,368 

20,996 

11,883 

41,368 

4,172 

7,683 

10,783 

15,463 

7,808 

12,437 

24,311 

20,290 

22,990 

16,640 

18,088 

8,750 

33,032 

18,197 

11,033 

12,174 

11,409 

45,540 

18,504 

12,498 

19,747 

13,772 

8,730 

13,930 

13,359 

6,713 

9,796 

5,243 

27,736 

7,745 

1,411 



popula- 
tion (5- 


18 years) 


419, 


282 


18 


,271 


5 


920 


2 


380 


5 


,748 


4 


326 


5 


000 


4 


844 


1 


,654 


2 


,326 


5 


,386 


3 


,909 


6 


,610 


3 


,395 


6 


,501 


2 


665 


2, 


603 


5, 


418 


4, 


385 


4, 


177 


10, 


185 


5, 


355 


6, 


517 


4, 


276 


2, 


609 


6, 


642 


3, 


973 


4, 


189 


3, 


109 


3, 


328 


4. 


056 


3, 


939 


5, 


636 


6, 


424 


10, 


933 


23, 


796 


3, 


883 


4, 


497 


9. 


402 


2, 


414 


8, 


304 


4, 


321 


7, 


336 


4, 


152 


14, 


457 


1, 


458 


2, 


684 


3, 


767 


5, 


403 


2, 


728 


4, 


346 


8, 


494 


7, 


089 


8. 


033 


5, 


115 


6, 


320 


3, 


057 


Hi 


544 


6, 


358 


3, 


854 


4 


254 


3, 


986 


15, 


914 


6, 


466 


4, 


366 


6, 


899 


4, 


812 


3, 


050 


4, 


868 


4, 


668 


2 


345 


3 


,423 


1 


,832 


9 


,679 


2 


,726 



493 



Ofcom- 



school 

age (8-14 

years). 



211,588 



1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2, 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
12 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
7 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
1 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 ; 
1 



221 
986 
200 
899 
185 
519 
444 
835 
174 
717 
973 
336 
714 
280 
344 
313 
733 
212 
108 
141 
700 
288 
156 
316 
351 
004 
112 
568 
680 
046 
987 
842 
251 
520 
006 
959 
268 
742 
217 
191 
179 
701 
162 
294 
735 
353 
900 
724 
376 
192 
284 
576 
054 
580 
188 
542 
825 
206 
944 
143 
010 
030 
261 
202 
478 
427 
539 
455 
354 
183 
726 
923 
882 
374 
248 



Enroll- 
ment 

during 
1915- 
1916. 



149,986 



1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
10 
1 
1 
3 

2 
1 
2 

1 



507 
537 
090 
122 

818 
819 
889 
502 
787 
848 
218 
709 
961 
108 
785 
226 
619 
616 
281 
853 
635 
839 
628 
910 
182 
140 
321 
889 
967 
373 
255 
646 
389 
504 
164 
662 
552 
471 
973 
797 
329 
451 
600 
824 
581 
064 
402 
752 
960 
175 
983 
517 
882 
221 
909 
114 
672 
253 
543 
614 
493 
251 
282 
192 
080 
792 
013 
611 
574 
079 
346 
653 
909 
100 
170 



Enrollment per 1,000. 



Of total 
popula- 
tion. 



125 



144 
150 
160 
129 
147 
127 
136 
106 
118 
120 
109 
143 

99 
113 
103 
165 
104 
129 
107 
132 
107 
152 
132 
122 
115 
100 
110 
100 
102 
118 
111 
102 
130 
112 
149 
150 
121 
129 
141 
118 
107 
117 
135 
117 
139 
138 
130 
113 
123 

94 
123 
124 
125 

73 
106 
127 
141 
124 
140 
133 
131 
115 
123 

95 
105 
130 
116 
116 
118 
161 
137 
125 
141 
142 
120 



Of school 
popula- 
tion. 



358 



411 
429 
458 
369 
420 
364 
390 
304 
338 
343 
312 
410 
283 
324 
295 
471 
299 
369 
307 
378 
305 
436 
381 
349 
329 
287 
315 
286 
291 
339 
319 
292 
372 
320 
427 
428 
345 
369 
403 
337 
308 
334 
385 
334 
398 
396 
372 
324 
352 
270 
351 
355 
359 
239 
302 
364 
404 
354 
400 
379 
375 
330 
353 
273 
301 
372 
332 
331 
337 
460 
393 
356 
404 
404 
345 



Of popu- 
lation of 
compul- 
sory 
school 
age. 



709 



814 
850 
908 
.732 
832 
722 
773 
601 
670 
680 
617 
812 
561 
643 
584 
934 
592 
731 
60S 
749 
606 
863 
755 
691 
651 
569 
625 
567 
576 
671 
632 
579 
735 
635 
847 
848 
684 
732 
800 
667 
610 
662 
740 
661 
790 
786 
738 
643 
69S 
536 
696 
704 
711 
473 
599 
722 
802 
703 
794 
753 
743 
654 
700 
541 
59S 
738 
65S 
656 
669 
912 
780 
707 
801 
801 
655 
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Table VI. — Number of schoolrooms, double enrollments and schools, number of teachers 
classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to sex and 
color, for the island and municipalities. 



• 

Subjects. 


• 
O 

o 
« 

o 

P4 


• 

1 

GO 


• 

a 

« 

27 
62 


• 

< 

I 

25 
27 


• 

52 
49 


4 
1 

o 

44 
46 


46 
50 


i 

45 
42 


16 
16 


• 

o 

3 

21 
23 


• 

I 

48 
52 


s 

1 




3,720 
3,934 


148 
163 


30 




32 






SlAftAnrfoi'v QfOinota «. ...... 


40 




























High 


6 
34 


1 
147 












1 












1 
"l9~ 


• • • • 


1 


1 

"IT 








1 
"IT 




IsT 


"iT 


~6~ 


~ 


, 


Elementarv urban schools , * . . T * - T - - 


1,319 


14 








1,040 
279 


117 
30 


15 

4 


5 
2 


11 
3 


11 

4 


16 
6 


23 
4 


4 

2 


5 
2 


13 
4 


11 




3 




2,361 




37 


18 


37 


28 


24 


17 


10 


14 


30 


16 








1,249 
1,112 




19 
18 


9 
9 


19 
18 


15 
13 


12 
12 


12 
5 


5 
5 


8 
6 


16 
14 


9 




7 


TflArtiprs "bv contract. 1915-16 


2,468 
2,461 


144 
149 


39 
39 


14 
15 


32 
31 


28 

28 


28 
27 


41 
38 


9 
9 


13 
13 


31 
31 


20 




21 






T'tItipitmiIq _ . . ............. 


10 

65 

51 

120 

830 

1,392 


3 

20 

2 

9 

110 






















TT IcVi <M>hnAl _ ............. 












3 
2 
2 

20 
14 










nnntiniiation school . .............. 


1 

3 

16 

19 


• • • • 

1 

3 

10 


2 

1 

8 

21 


1 

1 

8 

18 


.... 

7 
20 






1 

2 

9 

19 






1 
3 
5 


1 
3 
9 


1 




10 




9 




172 


20 


2 


1 


3 
32 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


3 


1 


Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and 


2,468 


144 


39 


14 


28 


28 


41 


9 


13 


31. 


20 


SA/innHftnr orhftftl tftftchers ... .. ... 


134 


22 


2 


.... 


2 


1 





6 






1 












White- 
Male 


65 
62 

6 
1 


7 
12 

3 






1 
1 


1 





3 
3 










TTAmftlft . ............. 


2 


• • • • 






1 




Colored— 

Mole 


































Klftm«ntArv urban teachers 


1,085 


122 


18 

3 
15 


5 


11 


12 


16 


23 


4 


5 


14 


11 






White- 
Male 


255 
683 

62 
85 


5 

78 

6 
33 


4 

1 


2 
6 


4 
6 


4 
6 

2 
4 


2 

18 

1 
2 


2 
1 

1 


1 
3 

1 


9 
5 

• • * • 


3 




5 


Colored- 
Male 


1 








3 


2 


2 




1,249 




19 


9 


19 


15 


12 


12 


5 


8 


16 


9 






White- 
Male 


461 
559 

115 
114 




6 
11 

1 
1 


1 
5 

1 
2 


5 
9 

2 
3 


4 
5 

3 
3 


6 
1 

2 
3 


3 
4 

3 
2 


2 
2 

• • m m 

1 


3 

4 

1 


9 
6 

1 


4 




3 


Colored- 
Male 


1 




1 


Elementary urban teachers: 


1 1,040 

46 

10 

6 

3 

8 

14 

5 


117 
5 
3 
1 
1 


15 
3 


5 


11 


11 
1 


16 


23 


4 


5 


13 
1 


11 


"Writ in AhnrcrA ftf rnnmi . . 




T'riYlpilVl.ltt . ....... 
















A o+lno nrinpinftli . ..... 
























1 
1 
1 




















\f an rial. train in a t.AAPYlArS ..... 


. 














1 


* • • • 








1 












Of rt+Vtn** anAPio.1 ciiinifiptfl 











































1 One is a duplicate. 
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Table VI. — Number of schoolrooms , double enrollments and schools, number of teacher* 
classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to sex and 
color, for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


• 

w 

70 
65 


« 

A 

28 
30 


i 

57 
61 


• 

1 
3 

22 
25 


• 
■ 

I 

29 
33 


• 

ft 

42 

46 


1 

40 
42 


• 

1 
O 

35 
36 


■ 

o 

88 
87 


6 

H 

a 

1 
1 


i 

i 

o 


I 

CO 




i 

n 

H 


■p 

a 

d 
CQ 


Average Of schools, 1015-1A 


42 
45 


68 
70 


36. 20 


Average of schools, 1914-1$. . T „,, T ,. T ,„., -T ,, T 


40 


22 






Secondary schools- 
High 


1 


























Continuation 




1 








1 


• • • • 


1 


1 


1 


• • • • 


1 


















29 


4 


15 


7 


13 


11 


16 


11 


39 


13 


37 


14 


ft 




i 


Schoolrooms . ... r .... r . ........ 


23 

6 


3 
1 


12 
3 


5 
2 


10 
3 


8 
3 


13 
3 


9 
2 


30 
9 


10 
3 


28 
9 


13 
1 


8 


Double enrollments -t r ........ ¥ . r ..... . 










40 


24 


41 


15 


16 


31 


23 


24 


48 


28 


30 


22 


11 






Schoolrooms 


20 
20 


12 

12 


24 
17 


9 

6 


9 

7 


17 
14 


12 
11 


12 
12 


25 
23 


14 
14 


15 
15 


14 
8 


8 


T>oubl« enrolimimts T T T 


3 






Teachers hy contract, lfli/v-ifl IT . 


49 
46 


15 
15 


39 
37 


14 
14 


19 
21 


26 
26 


27 
27 


21 
21 


59 
55 


24 
24 


48 
44 


27 

26 


19 


Teachers by contract, 1914-15 


19 
























1 












6 
























f!on tin nation school , , . . r , T T . . T . T . T ...... . 




1 
1 

9 
28 








2 
1 

11 
13 


.... 

7 
13 


2 

2 

23 

31 


.... 

7 
16 


2 

4 

22 

20 


• • • • 

1 
9 


1 


English 


3 
17 
23 


1 

2 

12 


1 
4 
9 


1 

8 

10 


1 

7 
18 


1 


English graded 


8 


Rural.. T. 


17 1 9 






American frAhhArs (duplicates) 


8 


1 










3 


.... 


3 


1 


> 

4 


— 


2 














Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and 


49 


15 


39 


14 


19 


26 


27 


21 


59 


24 


48 


27 


19 






Secondary school teachers 


6 

3 
3 


• • • • 


2 
2 








2 

1 
1 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • * 


2 

1 
1 


U 


5 

1 
3 

1 


,., 1 


White- 
Hale 








* • • • 


1 


Female 










Colored- 
Male only 








































Elementary urban teachers 


23 


3 


13 


5 


10 


9 


13 


9 


32 


10 


28 


13 


10 






White- 
Male 


2 
21 


2 
1 


1 
12 


2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
4 


4 
3 

2 


5 

8 


5 

4 


6 
26 


4 

5 


10 
16 

2 


1 2 


Female 


10 8 


Colored- 
Male 


2 




Female 








1 








1 


























Rural teachers 


~W 


12 


24 


9 


9 


17 


12 


12 


25 


14 


15 


14 8 








White- 
Male 


7 
10 

2 
1 


4 
8 

■ • • ■ 
• • • • 


8 
13 

2 
1 


2 
5 

1 
1 


1 
2 

3 
3 


6 

7 


4 
8 


5 

7 


5 
17 


2 
12 


5 

7 

3 


6 


1 


Female 


5 4 


Colored- 
Male 


1 
2 


i 

1 


Female 


4 






3 




2 














Elementary urban teachers: 

In charge of rooms 


23 


3 


12 
1 


5 


10 


8 
1 


13 


9 


30 
2 


1Q 


28 


13 


' 8 


Not in charge of rooms ......„„„...., 


2 
























Principals 


















1 










Manual-training teachers 












1 




















1 


















1 


Of other special subjects 
















1 








1 





























i Duplicate. 
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Table VI. — Number of schoolrooms, double enrollments and schools, number of teachers 
classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to sex and 
color, for the island and municipalities-- Continued. 



Subjects. 


i- 
& 

62 
62 


i 

o 

26 
33 


• 

© 
o 

37 
39 


m 

3 

« 

bo 

< 

23 
28 


$ 

•A 

25 
30 


■ 

S 
1 

e 

< 

34 
38 


• 
CO 

s 

3 

d 

i 


• 

s 

n 


• 

o 

61 
64 


• 
& 


s 

c 
o 

P4 


& 
I 

eS 

9 
O 


3 

® 

s 
P- 




31 
33 


45 
51 


94 
100 


225 
239 


42 
42 


41 




43 






Secondary schools- 
High 






















1 






rVmtiniifl.t:in(n . _ 


1 


• • • • 


1 












1 


1 


1 


1 
















TCiAmAntarv urban schools 


21 


9 


11 


8 


6 


11 


9 


8 


17 


14 


130 


11 


10 








17 
4 


7 
2 


8 
3 


6 
2 


5 
1 


9 
2 


7 
2 


6 
2 


13 
4 


11 
3 


99 
31 


9 
2 


8 




2 








30 


17 


25 


15 


19 


23 


22 


37 


43 


79 


94 


30 


30 








20 
10 


12 
5 


15 
10 


9 
6 


11 
8 


12 
11 


11 
11 


23 
14 


22 
21 


42 
37 


49 
45 


15 
15 


15 




15 






Teacher!) r>v contract. 1915-16 


39 
37 


19 
20 


25 
23 


15 

15 


16 
16 


22 
24 


18 
19 


29 
29 


37 
37 


55 
55 


172 
170 


26 
28 


25 


Teachers l>v contract. 1914-15 T - . - 


25 




























3 

18 

11 
88 
52 


































2 

2 

12 

23 


• • • • 

1 

5 

13 


1 
1 

7 
16 






1 

1 

8 

12 






2 

2 

11 

22 


1 
1 

11 
42 


1 

1 

6 

18 


1 


English .., T . r -.. TT -- T -- T r- 


1 
4 

10 


1 

3 

12 


1 

5 

12 


1 

5 

23 


1 




6 


Rural 


17 








2 


1 


2 


• • • • 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 


16 


1 


• • • • 


Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and 


39 


19 


25 


15 


16 


22 


18 


29 


37 


55 


172 


26 


25 






Secondary school teachers 


2 

1 
1 


• • • • 

• • • • 


1 
1 












2 

1 
1 


2 

1 
1 


18 

11 
6 

1 


1 
1 


1 


White- 
Male 












1 


"Female. 














Colored— 












































Elementary urban teachers. 


17 


7 


9 


6 


5 


10 


7 


6 


13 


11 


105 


10 


9 






White- 
Male 


6 
18 

1 


3 
4 


3 
6 


1 
5 


3 
2 


3 

7 


3 
4 


2 
2 

2 


2 
2 

5 
4 


1 

9 

1 


7 
88 

7 
3 


3 
7 


4 


Female ... ^ 


4 


Colored- 
Male 




Female. 














• • • • 


1 
























20 


12 


15 


9 


11 


12 


11 


23 


22 


42 


49 


15 


15 






White- 
Male it . 


8 
11 

1 


6 

7 


10 
4 


8 
1 


6 
5 


4 

5 

3 


3 

8 

• • • • 


10 
6 

7 


6 
3 

8 
5 


16 
12 

5 
9 


11 
25 

5 
8 


6 

7 

• • • • 

2 


g 


Female. 


6 


Colored— 

Male 


1 






1 


























Elementary urban teachers: 


17 


7 


8 
1 


6 


5 


9 
1 


7 


6 


13 


11 


99 
6 


9 

1 


8 




1 










































- 


3 
3 






































1 






1 










1 


1 
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Table VI. — Number of schoolrooms, double enrollments and schools, number ofteachen 
classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to sex aid 
color, for the island and municipalities— Gontmued. 



Subjects. 


| 

87 
01 


© 

23 
24 


9 

B 

O 

I 

86 
80 


8 

c 

I 

JO 

09 
QQ 

34 
38 


• 

o 

? 

1 

w 

63 
68 


a 
I 

45 
51 


8 
i 

I 

111 

126 


I 

| 

17 
10 


• 

£ 

31 
33 


3 

•** 

3 
3 

•A 

43 
44 


• 

< 

47 
40 


■ 

a 
8 

a 


1 




26 
28 


35 




35 






Secondary schools— 

Hteh 














1 














Continuation * » - - r 


1 


• • • • 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


* • • • 


1 


















24 


15 


22 


15 


24 





51 


5 


8 


7 


14 


6 


8 








10 
5 


12 
3 


17 
5 


13 
2 


20 
4 


7 
2 


43 

8 


4 

1 


6 
2 


5 
2 


11 
3 


5 
1 


6 




2 








62 


8 


63 


18 


38 


35 


50 


12 


22 


36 


32 


20 


37 








31 
31 


4 
4 


33 
30 






20 
18 


18 
17 


33 
26 


6 
6 


11 

11 


18 
18 


18 
14 


10 
10 


15 




12 








55 
55 


16 
15 


53 
55 


24 

24 


44 

47 


27 
29 


88 
88 


10 
10 


10 
18 


23 
22 


32 
34 


15 
14 


to 




24 






PrinciDals 


1 












1 







































Continuation school ...... * T T , »_.,..,. T 


2 

3 

18 

31 


.... 

5 
10 


2 

2 

14 

35 


1 
1 

8 
14 


2 

3 

11 

28 


1 

1 

6 

10 








2 

1 



20 






English 


4 

35 
30 


1 
3 
6 


1 

6 

12 


1 
4 

18 


1 

3 
11 


2 




5 




1ft 






A inert can teachers (dwpHcatfls) _ 


5 


• • ■ • 


4 


2 


4 


2 


11 


1 


1 


• • • • 


3 


1 


1 






Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and 


55 


16 


53 


24 


44 


27 


88 


10 


19 


23 


32 


15 


23 






Secondary school teachers, 


4 


• • • • 


3 


2 


4 


1 





• • • • 


1 


• • • • 


2 













White only- 
Male 


1 
3 


• • • • 

• • • • 


1 
2 


1 
1 


2 
2 


1 

• • • • 


5 
4 


• * • • 


1 


* • * • 


1 
1 






Female 


















Elementary urban teachers 


20 


12 


17 


13 


20 


8 


46 


4 


7 


5 


12 


5 


8 






White- 
Male 


8 
12 


2 

7 

1 
2 


6 
11 

• • • • 

• • • • 


2 

9 

1 
1 


4 
15 


4 
4 


11 
31 

3 
1 


1 
3 


4 
3 


3 
2 


3 

9 


3 
2 


3 


Female 


4 


• Colored- 
Male/. 


1 


Female 




1 


• • • m 






























Rural teachers 


31 


4 


33 


9 


20 


18 


33 


6 


11 


18 


18 


10 


15 






White- 
Male 


12 
12 

4 
3 


1 
2 

1 

• • • • 


12 
16 

1 
4 


4 
5 


7 
13 


4 
13 

1 


12 
4 

3 
14 


3 
3 


4 
6 


6 
12 


6 
9 

3 


3 
4 

3 


11 


Female 


1 


Colored- 
Male 


3 


Female 






• • • • 


1 






















Elementary urban teachers: 

Tn clwge nf rooms. . T T .,.„.( T T T 


19 
1 

1 


12 


17 


13 


20 


7 
1 


43 
3 


4 

* • • • 


6 
1 


5 

• • * • 


11 
1 


5 


A 




9 




























1 
































1 




















1 












Manual-training teachers 












« 




1 








1 














1 












1 


Of other special subjects 












1 
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Table VI. — Number of schoolrooms, double enrollments and schools , number of teachers 
classified according to contract, and number of teachers classified according to sex and 
color, for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


71 

74 


i 

© 

QQ 

§ 

QQ 

60 
65 


4 

be 

•<; 

69 
71 


33 
33 


1 

53 
56 


1 
•3 
2 
•S 


• 

o 

5 
P 

103 
107 


3 
+■» 

c 

3 

~-» 

< 

52 

56 


• 

>» 
P 
>> 

09 

*-. 

33 

36 


• 

3 

2 

a 

43 
45 


• 

* 

GE 

39 
42 


6 

M 


Average of schools, 1915-16 


32 
34 


141 


Average of scheols, 1914-15 


147 






Secondary schools- 
High 
























1 


Continuation 


1 





1 





1 


1 


1 

























Elementary urban schools 


16 


10 


26 


7 


10 


9 


19 


9 


7 


10 


13 


36 






Schoolrooms 


13 
3 


9 
1 


21 
5 


6 
1 


8 
2 


7 
2 


16 
3 


7 
2 


6 
1 


8 
2 


9 
4 


30 


T>onbie enrollments ,-. , 


6 






Rural schools 


54 


50 


42 


26 


42 


22 


83 


43 


26 


33 


26 


104 






Schoolrooms 


27 
27 


25 
25 


21 
21 


13 
13 


21 
21 


11 
11 


42 
41 


22 
21 


13 
13 


17 
16 


13 
13 


54 


Double enrollments 


50 






Teachers by contract, 1915-16. 


42 
43 


35 
36 


45 
44 


19 
18 


30 
31 


22 
20 


59- 
59 


31 
32 


19 
19 


25 
25 


22 
22 


95 


Teachers by contract) 1914-15 


97 






Principals 
























1 


High school 



























Continuation school 


1 

1 

9 

31 


.... 

8 
26 


2 
3 

15 
25 






2 

1 

6 

13 


2 
1 

11 
45 


1 

1 

6 

23 










English 


1 

5 

13 


1 

7 

22 


1 

4 
14 


1 

6 

18 


1 

4 

17 


2 


English graded 


26 


Rural 


57 






American teachers (duplicates) 


2 


1 


3 






3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 










Teachers in each kind of school, by sex and color. . 


42 
1 


35 


45 


19 


30 


22 


59 


31 


19 


25 


22 


95 


Secondary school teachers 





2 


* • • • 


1 


2 


2 










10 














White only- 
Male 


1 


.... 


1 
1 


• • * • 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 










5 


Female 










5 






















Elementary urban teachers 


14 


10 


22 


6 


8 


19 


16 


9 


6 


8 


9 


31 






White- 
Male. .. 


4 
10 


4 
6 


2 
17 

2 
1 


4 
1 

1 


5 
3 


3 
6 


3 

10 

2 


2 
5 

2 


4 

1 

1 


4 

4 


3 

6 


5 


Female 


?4 


Colored- 
Male. . . , . 


1 


Female 














1 


























Rural teachers 


27 

8 
17 

1 
1 

13 
1 


25 


21 


13 


21 


11 


42 


22 


13 


17 


13 


54 






White- 
Male 


11 
11 

2 
1 


9 
7 

3 
2 


9 
3 

1 


5 
15 

1 


7 
4 


16 
25 

1 


7 
11 

2 
2 


6 
6 

1 


10 

7 


9 
4 


11 


Female 


32 


Colored — 

Male 


3 


Female 






8 




















Elementary urban teachers: 

Tn charge of rooms „. , - 


9 
1 


21 
1 


6 


8 


7 
2 


U6 

• • • » 


7 
2 


6 


8 


9 


30 


Not in chw&ft of rooms , . 


1 
















Princinals 
























1 


Acting principals 






1 




















Manual-training teachers 














1 
1 










H ome-econoraics teachers 


1 


1 








1 
1 













Of other special subjects 













































i One is a duplicate. 
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Table VII. — Schoolhouses, owned and rented; data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and grounds. 



Subjects. 


• 

5 

£ 


i 
§ 

CO 

18 


• 

o 
20 


• 

< 

| 

p 
10 


1 

i 

24 


« 

•a 

O 

e 
••< 

« 
18 


i 

o 
22 


• 

© 

1 

16 


6 


• 

© 

mm 

3 
3 

10 


i 

19 


1 
S 

> 




1,506 


11 


Own ad hr povArnmAnt 


486 
1,020 


12 
6 


12 

8 


3 
7 


9 

15 


6 
12 


1 
21 


3 
13 






6 
13 


4 




6 


10 


7 


Urban buildings owned by government . 


148 


12 


3 


1 


5 


2 


1 


3 






1 


3 








Constructed of— 

Stone . 


3 

19 
71 
65 














1 










Brick. 


2 
5 
5 








1 
1 












Cement ... 


3 


1 


1 
4 


1 


1 
1 








3 


Wood 






1 












Number of urban rooms owned 


905 
458 

48 

144 


114 
71 

40 

157 


18 
13 

50 

137 


5 
4 

45 

99 


12 
12 

46 

92 


10 
10 

52 

138 


4 
4 

47 

194 


23 

4 

39 
130 






10 
10 

40 

140 


16 


Average number of modern 
desks r t- 






16 






46 


Average size of blackboards, 
sauare feet 






102 










Average size of grounds, square 


2,788 


4,398 


2,300 


1,600 


250 


1,900 


3,800 


1,900 






7,600 












Rural building owned by government. . . 


338 




9 


2 


4 


4 










5 


1 












Constructed of— 

Brick 


8 

16 

314 
























Cement 




1 

8 


















• 


Wood 


2 


4 


4 










5 


1 














"Number of rural rooms nwnnd 


368 
70 

41 
135 

67 




11 


2 
1 

33 


4 
1 

40 
2 

32 


5 
2 

50 
2 

114 










5 


1 


Average number of modern 
desks 














27 










39 


54 


Rooms with benches 












Average size of blackboards, 
sauare feet 




105 


73 










84 


77 














Average size of grounds, square 
meters 


294 




840 


1,900 


300 


1,710 










949 


2,576 




■ 








TTrb&Ti hn|ld jngs rented 


162 


6 








2 


9 


3 


1 


2 


2 










■ ' 




Number of rooms 


391 
120 

42 
1 

82 


35 
18 

48 






3 
2 

50 


12 


5 


4 


5 
5 

49 


2 




Average number of modern 
desks 








2 








42 


42 


39 


42 




Rooms with benches 










Average size of blackboards, 
sauare feet 


179 








75 


112 


4 * 

- 74 


74 


90 


90 














Average size of grounds, square 
meters 


2,048 










791 


366 


30 


150 






















Rural buildings rented 


858 




8 


7 


15 


10 


12 


10 


5 


8 


11 


7 






Number of rooms 


882 
30 

33 
540 

53 
549 




8 


i 


15 


10 
2 

30 

8 

52 


12 

22 

4 

48 


12 
1 

38 


5 


8 


11 


8 


' Average number of modern 
desks 


2 




38 


34 
1 

79 


28 
1 

39 


40 


38 



29 

3 
79 

357 


41 


Rooms with benches ^ T ,... TT . 






Average size of blackboards, 
square feet : 




89 


1 
65, 46 


79 
265 


86 






Average size of grounds, square 
meters 




500 


3,550 


91 


1,900 


1,188 


420 


289 


482 






Urban buildings owned by government 
having— 
1 room 


19 
19 

2 
33 

7 
21 

2 
13 








1 














2 TOO"!" - - - T r T - 


3 


1 




1 




1 








1 






1 










4 room£ ....-- . 


1 


1 






1 












5 rooms r ,. TT ,. TT , 


1 
















6 room"? T , - , - - 


2 


















1 
































1. 


1 












1 



68246—17- 
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Table VII. — Schoolhouses, owned and rented; data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and grounds — Continued. 



Subjects. 


• 

£ 

o 

3 
2 
2 
8 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


• 

a 

08 

a 

03 

00 


• 

a 


Trujillo Alto. 


Carolina. 


4 
1 

o 

o 

2 


i 


• 

o 

1 

i 


• 

08 
Xi 

3 


• 

o 
3 

3 

o« 

3 
h3 


• 

o 
x> 

a 

OB 


■ 

n 
« 

> 


Urban buildings owned by government 
having— Continued. 
9 rooms 




10 rooms. , 


















1 




} } rooms 












... 

i 








12 rooms. x .. , , 


2 

1 


i 










i 










14 room" . . . - - x . , 



















15 rooms 










i 










IB room* • 


1 

1 










1 










17 rooms 










1 










20 rooms 










:::::i::::: 










21 rooms 


1 










• i 










22 room** ... , , 






















30 room** ... 
















































Rural buildings owned by government 
having— 
1 room 


310 

26 

2 




8 


2 


4 


3 
1 










5 


i 


2 room 1 * , 












3 rooms , 




1 






































Rooms in buildings owned by govern- 
ment... , % 


1,273 
905 
368 


114 
114 


29 
18 
11 


7 
5 
2 


16 

12 

4 


15 

10 

5 


4 
4 


23 
23 






i 
15 17 


Urban T T , . . 






10 
5 


16 


Rural 






1 















Subjects. 


i 

3 
W 

25 


3 

1 

3 

14 


m 

08 

O 

o 

a 
26 


Maunabo. 

CD 


• 

< 

12 


3 

03 

20 


• 

8 

16 


m 

| 

o 

18 


3 

3 

§P 
O 

32 


• 

s. 

g 

© 
Hi 

17 


* 

08 

& 

3 

o 

24 


3 

3 
"3 

QQ 

15 


1 

01 

S 
9 

QQ 


Buildings used for school purposes. 


11 


Rented 


8 
■ 17 


3 
11 


6 
20 


3 
6 


4 

8 


4 
16 


9 

7 

1 


4 
14 


3 
29 


3 
14 


4 
20 


6 
9 


11 






Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment 


4 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 






Constructed of — 

Brick 


1 
2 
1 

30 

8 

44 

180 


























Cement 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


2 

1 


2 


3 


Wood 


2 


1 














Number of urban rooms owned 
Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 
Average number of mod- 
ern desks 


3 
3 

48 

110 


' 9 
8 

39 
100 


5 
5 

38 

154 


8 
1 

51 

109 


4 
1 

44 

174 


1 
1 


1 
1 

45 

24 


16 
16 

42 

168 


6 
6 

49 

153 


15 
15 

37 

104 


10 

45 
106 


11 
2 

38 


Average size of black- 


162 


Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


2,350 
4 


5,173 


3,800 


5,000 


2,414 


1,219 


1,965 


3,930 


3,930 


1,965 


1,880 


3,000 


2,405 






Rural buildings owned by govern- 
ment . . X 


1 


4 


2 


2 


3 


8 


3 


2 


2 


1 


4 


8 






.Constructed of— 

Cement. 




















1 


1 


3 


Wood 


4 


1 


4 


2 


2 


3 


8 


3 


2 


2 


3 5 






8 
1 


Number of rural rooms owned . 
Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 


4 


1 


7 


2 


2 


3 
1 

40 


8 
3 

35 
1 

1 68 


3 
3 

42 
1 

30 


2 


2 


2 
2 

40 


6 
5 


Average number of mod- 
ern desks 


26 
3 

39 


..... 
42 


50 
3 

77 


2 
51 


29 


47 
54 


2 
177 


49 


48 






Average size of black- 


53 


84 
475 


100 


76 


105 


Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


12656 

1 

i 


4,000 


,1,682 

i 


1 
1,4001,966 


1 
1,919 


2,689 


35 


1 
300 450 


3,250 

, 


2 420 
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Table VII. — Schoolhouses, owned and rented; data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and ^otm<fe— Continued. 



Subjects. 


Humacao. 


| Las Piedras. 


* 

o 
« 

P 

.Q 
08 

5 


• 

o 
fit 

a 

D 
08 

2 


• 

o 
-1 

1 


PatiUas. 

00 


J uncos. 

00 


Ourabo. 


Caguas. 


• 

© 

— 

a 

00 

2 


• 

O 
7 


• 

'•a 

0Q 
1 


1 

d 

03 
00 


Urban buildings rented 


1 








Nnmhflr of roonv* 


2 
2 

45 

,8 




9 
8 

41 

104 




2 


7 


17 
13 

41 

71 


8 
3 

38 

27 


18 


5 


20 


3 




Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over . 
Average number of mod- 
ern desks 






46 
83 


39 
93 


45 
55 


44 
59 


45 
311 


40 

46 

_ . 




Average size of black- 




Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


400 




10 


463 


86 


333 


75 


94 





538 


2,000 








Rural buildings rented 


16 
16 

21 
15 

55 


11 


15 


• 


7 


13 


4 


9 


23 


12 


13 


8 








Number of rooms 


11 
1 

19 
8 

48 


17 

35 

, 10 

66 


7 
1 

25 
6 

52 


7 


14 


4 


9 
1 

47 

7 

27 


23 


12 


13 


8 




Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 
Average number of mod- 
ern desks 




39 
2 

59 


36 
8 

67 


37 
2 

66 


28 
12 

48 


12 
37 


39 
5 

71 


39 
3 

35 




Rooms with benches 

Average size of black- 




Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


647 


405 


511 


430 


238 


107 


700 


1,070 


21 


138 


496 


1,250 








Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 
1 room 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 




1 




1 


1 






1 




1 


2 rooms 






1 


4 rooms 








1 












1 




5 rooms 








1 
















6 rooms 


















1 


1 


1 




7 rooms 










1 












8 rooms 






1 














1 




1 


1 1 rooms 


1 
1 




















16 rooms 
















1 














1 
3 


















Rural buildings owned by govern- 
ment having— 
1 room 


4 


1 


2 


2 


3 


8 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


8 


2 rooms 


2 






















i 


Rooms in buildings owned by gov- 
ernment 


34 


4 


16 


7 


10 


7 


9 


4 


18 


8 


17 


16 


19 






ITrban . . , 


30 

4 


3 
1 


9 

7 


5 
2 


8 

2 

• 


4 

3 


1 
8 


1 
3 


16 

2 


6 
2 


n 


10 11 


Rural 


6 


8 







Subjects. 


m 

>> 

>» 
08 

c 

23 


oi 

•i— ■ 
O 

14 


© 

S 

o 
o 

18 


a 

p 

3 

PQ 
3 

3 
be 

< 
11 


• 

o 

¥ 

£3 
13 


• 

a 

2 

< 

14 


i 
+> 

"3 

a 
S 

pq 
14 


era 

O 

S 

PC 
24 


• 

o 
E 

o8 

O 

o 

27 

6 
21 


• 
N 

.a 
o 

08 

•-» 

43 


§ 

Ph 

61 


• 

.2 

3 

i 
1. 

© 
22 


i 

— • 

Ph 


Build ings used for school purposes. 


19 


Owned by the government . . . 
Rented 


9 
14 


3 
11 


5 
13 


6 
5 


7 
6 


3 
11 


8 
6 


6 

18 


14 
29 


14 
47 


7 
15 


2 

17 






Urban buildings owned by govern- 
ment 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


_____ 
2 


3 


3 


13 


1 


1 






Constructed of— 

Brick 








• 






2 
1 


3 

8 
2 






Cement 


1 


1 


1 
2 






1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 




Wood 


2 


1 


1 








Number of urban rooms owned . . . 
Rooms 24 bv 30 feet or over. . . 


4 


4 


10 

6 

42 


6 


4 


8 
8 

47 


7 
50 


6 
5 

45 


11 
4 

43 


14 
8 

40 


134 
57 

37 


4 


5 


Average number of modern 


45 


45 


37 


40 


45 


45 
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Table VII. —Schoolhouse$, waned and rentsd; data in rtaard to rooms, dak*, bla&boank 

and ground*— -Continued. 



Subjects. 

Number of urban rooms owned— 
Continued. , 
Average size of blackboards, , 


• 

3 

131 

3.030 
8 


i 

88J 182 


• 

1 

< 
103 


Naranjlto. 


• 

§ 

G 

I 

< 

221 
300 


i 

9 
C 

A 
2.380 


m 

200 


• 
o 

§ 

130 


• 

■t 

3 

Q 

es 
e 

«a 

9 

100 


1 
114 


OuayanlUa. 
8 


3 

• 

3 
C 
• 

1 

1 
9$ 


Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


1 
3.030,1.349 


1.012 


506 


i 
4.2505.333 


1 

4. 800,3. 028 2. 00013. 721 


Rural building* owned by gov- 


I 

i 
i 


4 


6 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 

11 


1 


6 1 






Constructed of— 












8 
3 








8 


2 


2 


4 


6 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 


6 1 


Number of rural rooms owned 

Rooms 24 bv 30 feet or over . . . 


8 


2 



2 


4 


« 


2 


5 


4 
1 

35 
1 

34 


3 

1 

50 
2 

74 


12 
8 

42 
2 

42 

3.540 


1 
1 

46 

60 


6 1 


Average number of modern 
desks 


40 
6 

46 






28 
3 

36 


35 
5 

53 






41 


Averace size of blackboards, 


2 
42 


2 
32 

1.012 


2 

54 


5 
51 


1 1 
53 52 






Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


570 


1,965 


885 


1.930 






2,032 


3.333 


4,000 


8882,222 










Urban build ings rented 


2 
15 


1 
3 






1 


1 


1... 


2 i 


2 


6 4 








1 , 




Numbw of rooms 




1 


2 


I... 


5 
1 

50 




6 


6' 5 


Rooms 24 bv 30 feet or over . . . 






i 




Average number of modem 
desks 


48 


55 








50 








42 


40! 44 








1 
47 






1 


Average size of blackboards, 
snuare feet 


54 

190 
12 
12 


77 






60 






76 




100 


63 52 






i 








Average size of grounds, 
sauare meters 


736 










■" 1 

4.00o' 

1 


2,414 


517' 142 









5 
5 










Rural buildings rented 


101 13 


5 


10 

10 
1 


6 
« 


18 


19 


29 

30 
1 

45 
26 

30 
474 


45 


9, 13 






Number of rooms 

Rooms 24 b v 30 feet or over . . . 


10 


13 


19 


19 
3 

50 
17 

60 
1,210 


49 
2 

43 
24 

50 
271 


9i 14 
2 


Average number of modern 
desks 


40 
10 

43 
131 


36 
9 

46 
533 


13 

8 

37 
1.226 


3-J 
2 

44 
405 


35 

4 

41 
354 




30 
18 

33 

821 




40 


46 


Rooms with benches 


10 
46 


« 

44 


6l 12 


Average size of blackboards, 


f 

66| 35 

- 


Average size of grounds, 
square meters 


175 


312 






. 


_^___ 


Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 






1 
1 








2 


1 


1 


1 


1 
2 






2 rnnnis , ........... 




1 
1 










4 rnofris J . . . , , . , , L ,,,,.,.,... . 


1 


1 


1 




. i 


1 


1 








i 


1 




1 
1 


1 














1 


2 




7 rooms 




1 
















8 rooms 










1 










1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
















































































16 rooms 






















































8 






i 
















Rural buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 
1 room 


2 


2 


4 


6 


2 





i 
i 

4 3 


10 
1 


1 


6 


1 




































Rooms in buildings owned by 
government 


12 

1 4 
1 8 


6 

4 
2 


12 

10 
2 


10 

1 o 

1 4 


10 

4 
6 


10 

8 
2 


12 

7 
5 


10 

6 
4 


14 

11 
3 


26 

14 
12 


135 

134 
1 


10 6 




4 & 




6 


1 
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Table VII. — Schoolhou$e8, owned and rented: data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and grounds— Continued. 



Subjects. 



Bandings used for school purposes. 

Owned by the government . . . 
Rented 



Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment 

Constructed of— 

Brick 

Cement 

Wood 



Number of urban rooms owned. . . 
Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over. . . 
Average number of modern 

desks 

Average size of blackboards, 

square feet 



Average size of grounds, 
square meters 



Rural buildings owned by gov- 
ernment 



Constructed of— 

Cement 

Woed 



N umber of rural rooms owned — 
Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over. . . 
Average number of modern 

desks 

Rooms with benches 

Average size of blackboards, 

square feet 



Average size of grounds, 
square meters 



Urban buildings rented 

Number oi rooms 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over. . . 
Average number of modern 

desks 

Average size of blackboards, 

square feet 



Average size of grounds, 
square meters 



Rural buildings rented 

Number of rooms 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over... 
Average number of modern 

desks 

Rooms with benches 

Average size of blackboards, 

square feet 



Average she of grounds, 
square meters , 



Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 

lroom. 

4 rooms 

6 rooms 

6 rooms 

8 rooms 

10 rooms. 

12 rooms 

14 rooms 

IB rooms 

17 rooms 



I 



33 



23 
10 



21 
6 

41 

84 



4,000 



21 



3 

18 



22 



42 


69 



1,952 



1 

3 
3 

45 

120 



30 
7 

29 



1,111 

tsssz 



i 

S 



1 

i 



6 



44 
168 



9 

0Q 



33 



6 

27 



14 
11 

45 

155 



2,2623,500 



2,250 



1 
6 
1 

31 

106 



1,0003,709 



£5 
3 

26 



98 



6 
2 

40 
3 

60 



3 
7 
3 

38 

87 



30 



24 
26 



24 

59 



187 



S 



■8 

QQ 



14 



4 
2 

44 

105 



700 



45 
3 

60 



4 
10 



40| 
101 



133 



o 

I 



27 



5 
22 



4 
4 

50 

100 



1,025 



4 
2 

45 
3 

80j 



8,9602,250 



7 

20 
6 

40 

86 



107 



15 

16 

1 



40 



1,000 



15 
74 



343 



3 



24 



14 
10 



H 
1 



5 
5 

44 

101 



250 



12 



12 



12 
2 

28 
3 

89 



2,004 



41 

991 



31 



6 
6 



33 

2 

67 



46 



1 
1 






37 



22 
15 



66 
26 

41 

132 



4,997 



15 



4 

11 



18 



44 
6 

77 



747 



15 
15 



42 
10 

61 



240 



1 
2 



1 
1 



i 



s 



8 



43 
62 



6 
6 



40 

2 

54 



354 






14 



46 
115 



8 
1 

47 



58 



977 



3 
5 
3 

40 

96 



35 



56 



Si 

3 



19 



8 
11 



41 
94 



8 

7 

45 



74 



936 



1 
1 



40 
90 



10 
10 



33 
73 



806 129 



23 



9 
14 



10 
4 

31 

61 



800 



7 
1 

38 
1 

69 



1,666 



39 

63 



11 
11 



30 
5 



423 



g 



12 



1 
11 



4 
4 

36 

32 



4,000 



1 
1 



45 

60 



10 
10 



40 
9 

49 



350 



18 

4 
14 



5 
5 

40 

84 

4,000 

3 



3 



8 

36 
70 



333 



2 
4 
4 

40 

42 



12 
12 



23 
9 

41 



917 
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Table VII. — Schoolhouses, owned and rented; data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and grounds-~J3ontzn\ied . 



Subjects. 



Rural buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 

1 room 

2 rooms 

Booms in buildings owned by 
government 

Urban 

Rural 



I 



20 
1 



43 



21 
22 



© 



6 



6 



9 

i 

d 

<3 



2 
2 



9 



20 



14 
6 



9 



4 
5 






8 



4 
4 



a 

s 



12 



17 



5 
12 



i 



12 
3 



84 



66 
18 



12 



a 

h3 



12 



< 



17 



10 
7 



§ 
1 



■0 

< 



Subjects. 



Buildings used (or school purposes. 



Owned by the government. 
Rented 



Urban buildings owned by government 

Constructed of— 

Stone 

Brick 

Cement 

Wood 



Number of urban rooms owned 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 

Average number of modern 

desks 

Average size of blackboards, 

square feet 



Average size of grounds, square 
meters 



Rural buildings owned by government 
Constructed of— 

Cement 

Wood 



Number of rural rooms owned 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over . . ..... 

Average number of modern desks. . 

Rooms with benches 

Average size of black boards, square 
feet 



Average size of grounds, square 
meters 



Urban buildings rented 

Number of rooms 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 

Average number of modern desks. . 

Average size of blackboards, square 

feet 



Average size of grounds, square 
meters... 



Rural buildings rented. 



Number of rooms 

Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over 

Average number of modern desks . 
Rooms with benches... 



8 
h3 



31 



9 
22 



6 
4 

49 

105 



■8 

QQ 



QQ 



30 



7 
23 



2 



5 
4 

50 

95 



3 



22 



7 
15 



3 



24 
14 

36 

141 



1,5001,0332,976 



8 

6 

55 

2 

60 



5 
1 

41 
3 

64 



2,0002,797 



4 

11 
11 
45 

91 



2,194 



3 
6 
3 

48 

50 



150 



18! 20 



19 



33 
12 



20 

1 

22 

18 



5 
2 

35 
2 

95 



14 



16 
1 
8 

12 



a 



15 



8 
7 



50 
103 



630 



2,228 



7 

1 

44 

6 

51 



1,381 



50 
81 



120 



6 



6 



32 
5 



1 



23 



5 
18 



8 

1 
■8 

0? 



16 



2 



10 
10 

39 

82 



3 



3 



8 
4 

42 

98 



837 



3 



60 
2 

68 



3,508 



42 



17 



18 



39 
11 



4 

81 



o 
% 

B 





44 



10 
34 



12 
12 

41 

169 



15,200 



2,500 



9 



9 



10 
2 

55 
6 

62 



2,471| 2,278 



2 

3 

2 

65 

82 



2 

5 

5 

50 

75 



32 



71 
1 



32 
1 



32 






27 



12 
15 



4 
4 

26 

99 



11 



11 



11 



50 
9 

66 



520 



4 

6 

2 

40 

60 



25 



11 



11 
1 

40 
9 



£ 



08 



16 



1 
15 



1 
"42 



48 



1,200 



3 
6 
3 

47 

99 



137 



12 



12 
1 



12 



i 



18 



15 
3 



1 

1 



10 
6 

46 

54 



655 



13 



13 



14 
1 

50 
5 

85 



976 



i 

n 



15 



10 
5 



8 



46 
95 



1,471 



8 



8 



9 
1 

37 
3 

75 



3 



3 



36 
1 



1,310 



o 

I 

u 

< 



53 



15 
38 



1 
2 
1 



53 
11 

42 

114 



772 



11 

1 
10 



16 

4 

33 



1 
1 



36 
42 



316 



30 
3 



57 



1,387 



38 



38 
1 

33 
2 
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Tabie VII. — Schoolhouses, owned and rented; data in regard to rooms, desks, blackboards, 

and grounds — Continued. 



Subjects. 


63 


i 
I 

OQ 

54 


i 
1 

67 


§ 
62 


4 

i 

56 


3 

a 
1 

70 


• 

o 




1 
t 

58 


£ 
& 

08 

64 


• 

p 

1 

61 


• 

o 

a 
w 

67 


i 

1 


Rural buildings rented— Continued. 
Average size of blackboards, square 
feet 


37 


72 






Average size of grounds, square 


819 


636 


890 


760 


716 


1,383 


143 


764 


208 


205 


737 


600 






Urban buildings owned by govern- 
ment having— 




1 




















1 




1 
1 








2 
1 
















1 


1 


1 


1 
1 




1 




1 
1 


2 














1 






































1 








1 








1 
































1 


























1 




























Rural buildings owned by government 
having— 
1 room 


6 
1 


5 


3 
1 


7 


3 


4 


8 
1 


11 


1 


12 
1 


1 


s 




2 














1 




























Rooms in buildingB owned by govern- 
ment.. 


14 

6 
8 


10 


29 


11 


13 


12 


22 


15 


1 


24 


17 


67 






XTrh&n T 


5 
5 


24 


4 

7 


10 
3 


8 
4 


12 
10 


4 
11 


1 


10 
14 


8 
9 


62 


Rural 


15 




1 




Subjects. 


08 

1 

23 


• 

oS 

1 

o 

pq 

14 


1 


• 
08 

'of 

pq 

08 

> 

19 


& 

< 

> 
12 


1 
2 

3 

19 


I 

17 


08 

*0? 

PQ 

08 

O 

12 


& 

08 

O 

14 


• 

o 

! 

n 


g 

08 

pq 
30 


• 

| 

O 
13 


| 

s 
8 


Buildings used for school pur- 
poses 


26 


2 






Owned by the government. . . 
Rented 


8 
15 


1 
13 


3 
23 


it 


' i 


7 
12 


7 
10 


6 
6 


7 
7 


i 

10 


6 
24 


3 
10 


2 






Urban buildings owned by gov- 


1 


1 


2 
1 


1 


i 


1 




2 


1 




3 






Constructed of— 

Stone 






Brick 




















2 






Cement 


1 






1 


i 


1 






1 








Wood 


1 


1 




2 




1 


























Number of urban rooms owned. . 


8 
4 

46 

138 


4 
4 

38 

126 


9 


8 


6 


6 
6 

43 

84 




6 


6 




14 
6 

50 

98 






Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over . . 






Average number of modern 
desks 


36 
52 


37 
112 


48 
230 




48 
47 


50 
42 








Average size of blackboards, 












Average size of grounds, 


1,000 


4,000 


5,000 


3,844 


900 


3,000 




1,263 


7,860 




755 












Rural buildings owned by gov- 


7 




1 


3 


3 


6 


7 


4 


6 


i 


3 


3 


2 






Constructed of— 

Cement 


1 
6 


























Wood 




1 


3 




3 


6 


» 7 


4 


6 


i 


3 


3 


2 
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Tab lb VII. — SchooVtouses, owned and rented; data in regard to room*, desks, blackboards^ 

and grounds— Continued. 



Subjects. 


i 

8 
8 

42 


| 


• 


1 

1 

> 

3 
1 

38 
1 

66 


i 


• 


i 

'7 


4 

A 

1 


• 

8 


1 

o 
A 

1 

40 
80 


f 

& 

4 

1 

38 
2 

90 


• 

i 

O 
3 

87 
1 

34 


i 

•8 
I 


Number of rural rooms owned. . . . 
Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over . . . 


1 


3 


6 


4 


6 
1 

27 
3 

30 


2 


.Average number of modern 
desks....! 




46 


42 
72 


86 
5 

45 


22 
5 

89 


40 
84 


40 






Average sice of blackboards, 
square feet........ 


75 




25 


fiO 






Average size of grounds, 


2,386 




20,000 


2,167 


2,100 


4,333*2,000 


2,456 


4,585,3,980 


583 


2,729 


P) 








4 


4 


1 


1 




2 


1 


3 




4 


9 


2 










12 


47 

72 


7 
2 

43 

87 


2 


4 




2 


5 

1 

37 
71 


5 




5 
1 

48 

37 


30 
6 

46 

64 


5 

45 
63 




Rooms 24 by 30 feet or over. . . 




Average number of modern 


50 
90 


50 
72 




30 
43 


46 
36 






Average size of blackboards, 








Average size of grounds, 




40 


216 






25 


1,000 


453 




466 


519 


300 
















11 


9 


22 


14 


8 


10 


9 


3 


8 


6 


15 


8 








Number of roowm. T T 


11 


9 
1 

33 
66 


23 

18 
10 

18 


14 
1 

35 
11 

48 


8 


10 


9 


3 


8 


6 


16 
1 

12 
14 

41 


8 
1 

6 
7 

42 




Rooms 24 bv 30 feet or over . . . 




Average number of modern 


35 
3 

59 


36 

72 


10 
33 


23 

4 

39 


44 
27 


8 
26 


33 

27 




Average size of blackboards, 








Average size of grounds, 


090 


93 


705 


564 


206 


580 


778 


606 


332 


675 


280 


200 








Urban buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 
2 rooms. t . . 
















1 


















1 
























1 










1 






2 
1 










1 


1 


1 


1 




1 






8 rooms. .......... . . -r ^ - * . 


1 


































Rural buildings owned by gov- 
ernment having— 



1 


.yC.. 


1 


3 


3 


6 


7 


4 


6 


1 


2 
1 


3 


2 


2 rooms r 


























Rooms in buildings owned by 


10 


4 


10 


11 


9 


12 


7 


10 


12 


1 


18 


3 


2 








8 
8 


4 


9 
1 


8 
3 


6 
3 


6 
6 


7 


6 
4 


6 
6 


1 


14 
4 


3 




Rural. 


2 







« One-eighth acre. 
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Table VIII. — Distribution, by grade, age, and sex, of pupils enrolled during the year 

1915-16. 



A. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 





High schools. 


Continuation schools. 


All secondary schools. 


Ages. 


Grades. 


Grades. 




Grades 


• 






12 


11 


10 


9 


Total. 


11 


10 


9 


Total. 


12 


11 


10 


9 


Total. 


BOYS. 
12 
















2 

11 

22 

61 

92 

142 

137 

46 

15 

3 

1 

1 


2 

12 

25 

77 

120 

203 

222 

82 

35 

12 

3 

2 








2 

16 

38 

116 

168 

231 

193 

75 

22 

11 

1 

2 


2 


13 






2 

5 

16 

33 

60 

69 

46 

18 

7 

3 


5 
16 
55 
76 
89 
56 
29 
7 
8 

1 


7 

22 

75 

120 

189 

183 

135 

70 

29 

18 

1 


2 
8 
3 
1 
2 


1 

3 

16 

28 

59 

77 

33 

19 

7 

2 

1 






3 
8 

32 

61 

119 

146 

79 

37 

14 

5 

1 


19 


14 




1 

3 

11 

30 

44 

43 

21 

8 

9 


1 

10 
14 
17 
24 
6 
6 


1 
3 
11 
32 
52 
46 
22 
10 
9 


47 


15 


1 


152 


16 


240 


17 


10 
14 
17 
24 
6 
6 


392 


18 


405 


19 


217 


20 


105 


21 


41 


22 


21 


23 


3 
















Total.... 
Average ages.. 


78 
19.2 


170 
18.5 


259 
17.7 


342 
.16.8 


849 
17.6 


16 
18.6 


246 
17.7 


533 
16.9 


795 
17.2 


78 
19.2 


186 
18.5 


505 

17.7 


875 
16.9 


1,644 
17.4 


GIRLS. 
12 








2 
7 

16 
39 
60 
72 
58 
20 
6 
2 


2 

11 

20 

54 

108 

169 

199 

115 

55 

21 

21 






2 

8 

30 

76 

138 

136 

83 

18 

6 

2 


2 

8 

37 

96 

177 

214 

175 

57 

17 

4 

1 

1 

1 








4 

15 

46 

115 

198 

208 

141 

38 

12 

4 


4 


13 






4 

4 

12 

34 

60 

85 

41 

16 

4 

5 










4 

11 

32 

72 

132 

171 

75 

27 

5 

5 

1 

1 


19 


14 






1 
6 
6 
5 

1 
1 


7 
20 
38 
72 
86 
34 
11 

1 






57 


15 


1 

3 

5 

10 

17 

16 

9 

13 


2 
11 
32 
46 
37 
17 
6 
3 


1 
3 
5 

10 
17 
16 
9 
13 


2 
12 
38 
52 
42 
17 
7 
4 


150 


16 


285 


17 


383 


18 


374 


19 


172 


20 


72 


21 


25 


22 


22 


23.* 


1 
1 




1 


24 














• 




1 


28 


1 
1 








1 
1 




1 
1 




1 


29 






















1 


























Total.... 
Average ages.. 


76 
19.8 


154 
18.3 


265 
17.6 


282 
16.6 


777 
17.6 


20 

18.2 


271 
17.4 


499 
16.4 


790 
16.8 


76 
19.8 


174 
18.3 


536 
17.5 


781 
16.5 


1,567 
17.2 


BOYS AND 
OIBLS. 

12 








2 

12 

32 

94 

136 

161 

114 

49 

13 

10 

1 


2 
18 

42 

129 

228 

358 

382 

250 

125 

50 

39 

1 






4 

19 

52 

137 

230 

278 

220 

64 

21 

5 

1 

1 


4 

20 

62 

173 

297 

417 

397 

139 

52 

16 

4 

3 

1 








6 

31 

84 

231 

366 

439 

334 

113 

34 

15 

1 

2 


6 


13 






6 

9 

28 

67 

120 

154 

87 

34 

11 

8 


1 

8 
14 
8 
1 
3 
1 


1 

10 

36 

66 

131 

163 

67 

30 

8 

2 

2 

1 






7 

19 

64 

133 

251 

317 

154 

64 

19 

10 

2 

1 


38 


14 




1 
5 
22 
62 
90 
80 
38 
14 
12 


2 
3 
15 
24 
34 
40 
15 
19 


1 
5 
23 
70 
104 
88 
39 
17 
13 


104 


15 


2 
3 
15 
24 
34 
40 
15 
19 


302 


16 


525 


17 


775 


18 


779 


19 


389 


20 


177 


21 


66 


22 


43 


23 


4 


24 












1 


28 


1 
1 








1 
1 




1 
1 




1 


29 






















1 


























Total.... 
Average ages.. 


154 
19.5 


324 
18.4 


524 
17.6 


624 
16.7 


1,626 
17.6 


36 
18.4 


517 
17.5 


1,032 
16.7 


1,585 
17.0 


154 
19.5 


360 

18.4 


1,041 
17.6 


1,656 
16.7 


3,211 
17.3 
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Table VIII.— Distribution, by grade, age, and sex, of pupils enrolled during the year 

lM5-16--Continued. 

B. ELEMENTARY URBAN SCHOOLS. 



Ages. 



BOYS. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



Total.. 
Average ages. 



oibls. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Total.. 
Average ages. 



BOTS AND QIBLS. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Total.. 
Average ages. 



Grades. 



8 



1 

13 

64 

179 

274 

335 

302 

166 

41 

4 

2 



1,381 
15.9 



2 

20 

88 

185 

348 

373 

218 

95 

18 

2 

2 

2 



1,353 
15.6 



15 

77 

215 

318 

374 

334 

210 

58 

15 

2 

1 



1,619 
15.0 



2 

15 

88 

230 

338 

365 

295 

96 

32 

6 

1 



1,468 
14.6 



3 

33 

152 

364 

622 

708 

520 

261 

59 

6 

4 

2 



2,734 
15.8 



2 

30 

165 

445 

656 

739 

629 

306 

90 

21 

3 

1 



3,087 
14.8 



6 



1 

11 

89 

297 

414 

519 

428 

271 

86 

25 

2 

1 



16 

100 

299 

596 

697 

611 

376 

144 

40 

9 

1 



2 

34 

190 

478 

692 

990 

779 

556 

244 

78 

13 

m 

O 
1 



2.144 
14.0 



2,890 
13.2 



4,062 
12.2 



1 

12 

96 

293 

455 

525 

378 

186 

62 

5 



2,014 
13.8 



2 

23 

185 

590 

869 

1,044 

806 

457 

148 

30 

2 

1 



32 

156 

309 

590 

670 

534 

277 

70 

14 

1 



47 
178 
484 
689 
850 
678 
433 
138 

23 
4 
1 



2,653 ' 
12.8 i 



3,525 
11.9 



4,158 
13.9 



48 

256 

608 

1,186 

1,367 

1,145 

653 

214 

54 

10 

1 



5,543 
13.0 



2 

81 

368 

962 

1,381 

1,840 

1,457 

989 

382 

101 

17 

6 

1 



7,587 
12.0 



1 

45 
310 
598 
982 
960 
997 
624 
331 
109 

18 
6 



40 

364 

1,013 

1,174 

1,322 

829 

777 

380 

154 

45 

10 



4, VtML 
11.1 



1 

52 

348 

668 

1,015 

945 

892 

529 

193 

47 

10 

3 



4,703 
10.8 



2 

97 

658 

1,266 

1,997 

1,905 

1,889 

1,153 

524 

156 

28 

9 



6.108 
10.0 



44 

451 

1,054 

1,097 

1,137 

751 

590 

226 

89 

18 

1 



O, 4uv 

9.7 



'84 

815 

2,067 

2,271 

2,459 

1,580 

1,367 

606 

243 

63 

11 



9,684 
11.0 



11,567 
9.9 



236 

1,366 

2,214 

1,961 

1,088 

900 

365 

302 

93 

36 

10 

5 

1 



8,577 
8.0 



223 

1,415 

2,075 

1,705 

914 

748 

315 

217 

61 

10 

3 



Total. 



236 

1,407 

2,625 

3,318 

3,067 

3,793 

3,250 

4,049 

3,266 

2,704 

1,860 

1,195 

658 

263 

60 

7 

4 



Per 

omtat 

each 

age. 



31,762 
11.0 



223 

1,460 

2,578 

3,154 

2,890 

3,554 

3,122 

3,540 

2,937 

2,307 

1,574 

958 

397 

135 

24 

3 

2 

3 



7,686 
7.9 



459 

2,781 

4,289 

3,666 

2,002 

1,648 

680 

519 

154 

46 

13 

5 

1 



16,263 
8.0 



28,861 
10.8 



459 

2,867 

5,203 

6,472 

5,957 

7,347 

6,372 

7,589 

6,203 

5,011 

3,434 

2,153 

1,055 

398 

84 

10 

6 

3 



60,623 
10.9 



0.7 
4.4 

8.3 

10.4 

9.7 

110 

10.2 

12.7 

10.3 

8.5 

5.9 

3.8 

2.1 

.8 

.2 



100 



0.8 

5.1 

8.9 

10.9 

10.0 

12.3 

10.2 

8.0 

5.5 

3.3 

1.4 

.4 

.1 



100 



0.8 

4.7 

8.6 

10.7 

9.8 

12.1 

10.5 

12.5 

10.2 

8.3 

5.7 

3.6 

1.7 

.7 

.1 



100 
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Table VIII. — Distribution, by grade, age, and sex, of pupils enrolled during the year 

1915-16— Continued. 

C. RURAL SCHOOLS. 



Ages. 


Grades. 


Per 

cent at 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Total. 


each 
age. 


BOYS. 

5 














462 

2,512 

4,867 

6,130 

3,340 

3,154 

1,442 

1,245 

434 

212 

97 

52 

11 

1 

1 


462 

2,534 

5,205 

6,673 

6.161 

7,765 

5.847 

6,682 

4,228 

2,855 

1,492 

731 

242 

100 

6 

2 

2 


0.9 


6 












22 
325 

1,387 

2,123 

2,917 

2,102 

2,069 

1,079 

575 

235 

101 

34 

14 

1 
1 


6.0 


7 










13 

153 

632 

1,353 

1,656 

2, 151 

1,519 

1,013 

515 

251 

90 

35 

4 

1 

1 


10.2 


8 








3 

66 

334 

616 

1,137 

1,093 

938 

543 

276 

89 

49 


13.1 


9 








12.1 


10 




1 
3 
4 
6 
9 
11 
9 
3 
1 
1 


6 
28 
76 
97 
106 
88 
40 
15 

6 


15.2 


11 




11.5 


12 




13.1 


13 




8.3 


14 


2 
3 
2 


5.6 


15 


2.9 


16 


1.4 


17 


.5 


18 




.2 


19 






20 










22 ; 
























Total 


. 7 


48 


462 


5,144 


9,387 


12,985 


22,960 


50,993 


100.0 






Average ages 


15.0 


14.4 


13. 7 


13.0 


12.0 


10.6 


8.5 

399 

2,028 

3,563 

3,610 

2,214 

2,148 

942 

770 

294 

111 

45 

18 

7 

3 


10.2 

399 

2.058 

3,882 

4,875 

4,353 

5,728 

4,219 

4,424 

2,736 

1,477 

649 

251 

69 

34 

5 




GIRLS. 
5 


1.1 


6 












30 

302 

1,061 

1,542 

2,194 

1,493 

1,359 

675 

287 

143 

40 

17 

7 

1 


5.9 


7 * 










17 

191 

538 

1.082 

1.250 

1,511 

989 

548 

215 

81 

23 

10 

1 


11.0 


8 " 








13 

59 

291 

502 

729 

713 

471 

214 

86 

17 

14 

3 


13.9 


9 








12.4 


10 *"".*** .*" . ... 




2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
5 
10 
1 


11 
29 
52 
56 
55 
25 
15 
2 


16.2 


11 




12.0 


12 ;;■ ;; 




12.6 


13 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


7.8 


14 


4.2 


15 


1.9 


16....... 


.7 


17 


.2 


18 ." 


.1 


19 




















Total 


8 


35 


245 


3,112 


6,456 


9,151 


16,152 


35. 159 


100.0 






Average ages 


16.1 


13.9 


13.1 


12.5 


11.6 


10.4 


8.4 

861 

4,540 

8,430 

8,740 

5,554 

5,302 

2,384 

2,015 

728 

323 

142 

70 

18 

4 

1 


9.9 

861 

4,592 

9,087 

11.548 

10,514 

13,493 

10,066 

11,106 

6,964 

4,332 

2,141 

982 

311 

140 

11 

2 

2 




BOYS AND GIRLS. 
5 


1.0 


6 












52 

627 

2,448 

3,665 

5,111 

3,595 

3,428 

1,754 

862 

378 

141 

51 

21 

1 

1 

1 


5.3 


7 ; .;; 










30 

344 

1,170 

2,435 

2,906 

3,662 

2,508 

1.561 

730 

332 

113 

45 

5 

1 

1 


10.5 


8 . .. . 








16 

125 

625 

1,118 

1,866 

1,806 

1,409 

757 

362 

106 

63 

3 


13.4 


9 








12.2 


10.... 




3 

6 

7 

14 

12 

16 

19 

4 

1 

1 


17 

57 

128 

153 

161 

113 

55 

17 

6 


15.7 


11.... 




11.7 


12.... 




12.9 


13.... 


1 
4 
6 
3 
2 


8.1 


14.... 


5.0 


is....; 


2.5 


16.... 


1.1 


17.... 


.4 


18.... 


.2 


19.... 






20.... 






22.... 










. 














Total 


15 


83 


707 


8,256 


15,843 


22,136 


39,112 


86,152 


100.0 






Average acres 


15.1 


. 14.2 


13.5 


12.8 


11.8 


10.5 


8.6 


10.1 
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Table IX. — Retardation of pupils belonging in elementary schools Mar. 3, 1916. 

URBAN. 





Number of pupils that have been in the respective grades— 


Total be- 




lyear. 


2 years. 


3 years. 


4 years. 


6 years. 


6 years 


longing. 


First grade: 

Boys 


4.168 
3,034 


2.695 
2,284 


552 

417 


64 
27 


7 
6 


2 
2 


7,488 


Girls 


6,670 






Total 


8.102 


4,979 


(MO 


91 


13 


4 


14,158 






Second grade: 

Boys 


3,448 
3,278 


1,702 
1,376 


297 
220 


36 
32 


5 
2 




5.488 


Girls 


1 


4.909 






Total 


6,726 


3,078 


M7 


68 


7 


1 


10,397 








Third grade: 

Boys 


3,214 
3,176 


1,109 
962 


53 
- 37 


6 
4 


1 




4,m 


Girls 




4,178 










Total.. 


6,389 


2,071 


90 


10 


1 




8,561 








Fourth grade: 

Bovs 


2,897 
2,679 


768 
619 


28 
14 








3,693 


Girls 








3,212 












Total 


6,476 


1,387 


42 








6,905 














Fifth grade: 

Boys 


2,231 
2,044 


1 
373 | 8 
325 ' 13 








2,612 


Girls 








2,382 






i 




Total 


4,275 


698 , 21 








4,994 












Sixth grade: 

Boys 


1,689 
1,552 


227 
234 


6 
12 








1.922 


Girls 








1,798 












Total 


3,241 


461 


18 








3,720 












Seventh grade: 

Bovs.... 


1,365 
1,224 


127 
141 


4 
7 








1,496 


Girls 








1,372 












Total 


2,589 


268 


11 








2.868 












Eighth grade: 

Boys 


1,096 
1.050 


• 

113 
141 


4 

10 








1,213 


Girls 


1 






1,202 










Total 


2,146 


254 


14 


1 






2,415 










All grades: 

Boys 


20,108 
18,836 


7,114 
6,082 


952 
730 


106 
64 


13 

8 


2 
3 


28,295 


Girls 


25.723 






Total 


38,944 


13,196 


1,682 


170 


21 


5 


54,018 
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Table IX. — Retardation of pupils belonging in elementary schools Mar. 8, 1916— Con. 

BUBAL. 





Number of pupils that have been in the respective grades— 


Total be- 




lyear. 


2 years. 


S years. 


4 years. 


5 years. 


6 years. 


longing. 


First grade: 

Bovs 


10,128 
7,589 


7,499 
4,980 


2,216 
1,375 


352 
179 


79 
34 


9 
9 


20,283 


Girls 


14,166 






Total 


17,717 


12,479 


3,591 


531 


113 


18 


34,449 






Second grade: 

Boys.. 


8.291 
5,835 


3,313 
2,251 


470 
285 


48 
31 


3 
3 


2 


12,127 


Girls 


8,405 








Total 


14,126 


5,564 


755 


79 


6 


2 


20,532 






Third grade: 

Boys 


6,271 
4,465 


2,105 
1,289 


222 
119 


20 
10 


3 
1 




8,621 


Girls 




5,884 








Total 


10,736 


3,394 


341 


30 


4 




14,506 








Fourth grade: 

Boys..... 


3,359 
2,098 


1,093 
627 


119 
60 


25 
9 






4,596 


Girls 


1 




2,795 








Total! 


5,457 


1,720 


179 


34 


1 




7.391 








Fifth grade: 

Boys 


308 
172 


82 

30 


2 
3 








392 


Girls 








205 












Total 


480 


112 


5 








597 












Sixth grade: 


42 

17 


5 
5 










47 


Girls 










22 














Total 


59 


10 










69 














Seventh grade: 

Boys 


6 

6 












6 


Girls 


1 










7 














Total 


12 


1 








- 


13 














Eighth grade: 














+ 


Girls 




















. 












Total '. 
































All grades: 

Boys.... 


28,405 
20,182 


14,097 
9,183 


3,029 
1,842 


445 
229 


85 
39 


11 
9 


46,072 


Girls 


31,484 






Total.,. i ... *.........., x 


48,587 


23,280 


4,871 


674 


124 


20 


77,556 
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Table X. — Retardation of pupils belonging in elementary schools. 

(On the beats of 1,000 In each grade.] 



• 


URBAN. 




Number of pupils in every 1,000 that have been in the 

respective grades. 




lyear. 


2 years. 


8 years. 


4 years. 


5 years. 


6 years. 


First Grade: 

Boys • 


567 
800 


869 
842 


74 
68 


9 

4 


1 
1 




Girls 








Total 


573 


352 


69 


6 


1 








Second grade: 

Boys 


028 
668 


310 
280 


64 
46 


7 
7 


1 




Girls 










Total 


647 


296 


50 


7 












Third grade: 

Boys 


788 
760 


258 
230 


12 
9 


1 
1 






Girls 












Total 


746 


242 


11 


1 












Fourth grade: 

Boys 


784 
803 


208 

193 


8 
4 








Girls 
















Total 


793 


201 


6 
















Fifth grade: 

Bovs 


854 
858 


143 
136 


3 
6 








Girls 
















Total 


856 


140 


4 
















Sixth grade: 

Bovs 


879 
863 


118 
130 


3 
7 








Girls 
















Total 


871 


124 


5 
















Seventh grade: 

Boys 


912 
892 


85 
103 


3 
5 








Girls 
















Total 


903 


93 


4 
















Eighth grade: 

Boys 


904 
874 


93 
117 


3 

8 


• 






Girls 


1 












Total 


889 


105 


6 














M 


All grades: 

Boys 


711 
732 


251 

236 


34 

28 


4 
3 






Girls 












Total 


721 


244 


31 


3 






■■ ■ r ■ - - ■■ ■ - ■ ' - ■ ■ - 
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Table X. — Retardation of pupils belonging in elementary school* — Continued. 





RURAL. 


/ 


Number of pupils in every 1,000 that have been in the 

respective grades. 


/ 


lyear. 


2 years. 


3 years. 


4 years. 


6 years. 


years. 


Pint grade: 

Boys 


409 

690 


370 
861 


109 
99 


17 
12 


4 
2 




Girls 








Total 


• 514 


302 


104 


15 


3 








Second grade: 

Boys 


684 
094 


273 
208 


39 
34 


4 
4 






Girls 












Total 


088 


271 


37 


4 












Third grade: 

Boys : 


727 
759 


244 
219 


20 
20 


2 
1 






Girls 












Total : 


740 


234 


24 


2 












Fourth grade: 

Boys 


731 
751 


238 
224 


20 
21 


5 
3 






Girls 


• 










Total 


738 


233 


24 


6 












Fifth grade: 

Boys » 


780 
839 


209 
140 


5 
15 








Girls 
















Total 


804 


188 


8 
















Sixth grade: 

Boys 


894 
773 


100 
227 










Girls 




















Total 


855 


145 




















Seventh grade: 

Boys 


1,000 
857 












Girls 


143 




















Total 


923 


77 












..... 








All grades: 

B oys 


017 
041 


300 
292 


00 
59 


10 

7 


2 
1 




Girls 




i 




Total 


020 


300 


03 


9 


2 









Table XI. — Private schools of Porto Rico, 

Number of schools, 57; in 30 of which the official course of study is followed. Average length of school 
year, 10 months. Number of teachers, 222. Enrollment, 5,832, distributed as follows: 

Kindergarten - 388 

Grade £7. 2,125 

Grade 2 932 

Grade 3 712 

Grade 4 435 

Grade 6 279 

Grade 6 238 

Average daily attendance, 6,150. 



Grade 7 215 

Grade 8 164 

Grade 9 118 

Grade 10 74 

Grade 11 30 

Grade 12 21 

Special 110 
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Table XII.— School lunches. 



. 


Town. 


Number 

of 
lunches. 


Average 
number 
at each. 


Average 

cost per 

day. 


ftayamon ...... , , . a , , . ,,, ,,,,,,, 


24 

22 

22 

17 

60 

120 

14 

150 

122 

150 

135 

30 

140 

140 

157 
23 


36 
51 
67 
20 
8 
16 
65 
21 
48 
20 
75 
45 
70 
55 

100 
95 


SI. 26 


Dorado 1 


(*) 


Tea Alta 1 


(*) 


CJales 1 


(*) 


Rincon '. 


.82 


Mayagues 


.95 


Ban C^ennan 


3.10 


Qmy^nifla a , . w , . S m. .,„,., L , 


.67 


Ponce 


1.68 


Barros 


.40 




• 


3.23 


Ourabo 




4.33 


Yabucoa 


1.75 


Wumacao..., tli ,. x , L ..^.....i. 


2.50 


Ban Juan: 

Acosta 


5.00 


Fuenta de Tlerra 


5.50 


« 





» Rural school. « Food supplies given by school patrons. 

Table XIII.— Porto Mean students in the United Statu. 



Whole number reported 408 

Number in 1910-J1 551 

Kinds of schools and courses: 

General college courses 55 

Engineering 38 

High schools and academies 64 

Technical and industrial 9 

Commercial .' 21 

Law 24 



Kinds of schools and cou rse s Continued. 

Medicine 131 

Dentistry 31 

Elementary schools. 23 

Veterinary science 3 

Theology 3 

I'nkno* n 6 

Total 408 



Table XIV. — Comparative statement of teachers, schools, enrollment, and attendance, 

years ending June, 1898 to 1916. 





1898-99 


1899- 
1900 


1900- 
1901 


1901-2 


1902-3 


1903-4 


1904-5 


1905-6 


Total of teachers 


765 


632 


807 


950 


1,158 


1,229 


1,224 


1,114 






Secondary school teachers 




* 


11 


11 


18 


23 


24 


24 










University of Porto Rico 






5 

6 


5 
6 


8 
10 


10 
13 


10 
14 


8 


High schools 






16 










Elementary school teachers 




632 


798 


935 


1,118 


1,170 


1,155 


1,062 






Teachers in urban'rooms 


212 
313 


} 611 
21 


/ 352 

\ 409 
35 


448 

494 

49 


497 
580 


494 

577 
96 


500 

565 

96 


505 


Teachers in rural rooms 


496 


Not in charge of rooms ^ 


66 


• 






Special school teachers 






2 


29 


66 


62 


82 


108 










Night school teachers 






2 


25 
4 


44 

12 
10 


26 

* 5 

31 


37 


89 










Industrial teachers 








43 
2 


25 


University school of agriculture. . 










3 


















American teachers (duplicates) 




54 


104 


102 


136 


139 


168 


158 








Schools: 

Elementary schools 


525 


611 


761 


886 


1,028 


1,074 


1,059 


1,049 






Graded rooms 


212 






392 


448 


497 


494 


500 


Double enrollments 






27 


Rural rooms 


313 






494 


580 


577 


565 


496 


Double enrollments 






26 






















29,172 


24,392 


38,000 


61,869 


70,216 


61,270 


63,413 


68,828 
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Tabus XIV. — Comparative statement of teachers, schools, enrollment, and attendance, 

years ending June, 1898 to 1916— Continued. 





1898-99 


!$99- 
1900 


1900- 
1901 


1901-2 


1902-3 


1903-4 


1904-5 


1905-6 


Schools— Continued. 

Secondary schools 




49 






253 


214 


244 


275 












University of Porto Rico 






12 


100 
1776 


157 
96 


102 
112 


108 
136 


131 


3 jgh 




49 


-144 


Continuation 




28 


















Elementary schools . , . 








59,096 


65,147 


58,524 


59,666 


61,493 












Special schools 








1,897 


4,816 


2,532 


3,503 


7,060 












Night 








1,546 
351 


3,831 
604 
381 


1,733 
195 
604 


2,708 


6,438 


Kindergarten 










Industrial 








795 
29 


622 


University school of agricul- 


• 








23 


















A verage number belonging 






31,172 


40,993 


47,614 


51,773 
















Secondary schools- 
University of Porto Rico 








89 
M66 


129 

1787 








High 




























Elementary schools 








39,504 


44,696 


49,206 




47, 151 














Special schools 










2,002 
























Night 










1,460 
363 
179 








Kindergarten 
















Industrial 












539 


521 
















Average daily attendance 


21,873 


20,103 


23,452 


31,466 


36,308 


41,798 


45,201 


45,417 






Secondary schools- 


















High 










1662 


86 


106 
















Elementary schools 








30,160 


34,272 


40,434 


42,989 


41 f 802 












Special schools 










1,373 
981 
240 
152 


1,278 
768 
148 
362 




















Kindergarten 














Industrial . . 












• 


















1906-7 


1907-8 


1908-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 




1,180 


1,379 


1,653 


1,693 


1,745 


1,881 






Secondary school teachers 


24 


24 


33 


«55 


•74 


85 






University of Porto Rico 


8 
16 


8 
16 


11 

19 

3 


14 

23 

*18 


27 

26 

•21 


34 


High schools 


30 


Continuation schools 


21 










Elementary school teachers 


1,136 


1,352 


1,615 


1,644 


1,671 


1,781 






Teachers in urban rooms 


505, 

568 

63 


566 

729 

57 


663 

906 

46 


671 

940 

33 


692 

955 

24 


752 


Teachers in rural rooms 


1,011 


Not in charge of rooms 


18 






Special school teachers 


118 


100 


113 


9 


18 


15 






Night school teachers 


98 


97 


108 
5 


«144 
3 
1 
5 


«262 

3 

15 


«326 


Kindergarten teachers... 


3 


Industrial teachers 


17 . 
3 


" 


12 


University school of agriculture 


3 












American teachers (duplicates) 


171 


176 


160 


178 


177 


197 






i High and grade. « I 
9 15 are duplicates. 6 C 
4 18 are duplicates. 


>up 

Mass 


licates. 
sifted as 


secondary 


pandinc 


lu 


dedwj 


ithi; 


Fnivi 


Brslty. 
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Tabus XIV.— Comparative etatement of teachen, $ehool$, enrollment, and attendance, 

yean ending June, 1898 to 191&— Continued. 





1906-7 
1,139 


UP7-8 


1906-9 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


8chools: 

Elementary schools 


1,409 


1,881 


2,296 


2,543 


2,813 








505 

20 

568 

46 


566 

24 

729 
90 


663 

65 

906 

247 


671 
128 
940 
557 


692 
203 

955 
693 


752 


Double enrollments 


227 


Rural rooms. ................... T . 


1.011 


Double enrollments 


8g 








72,052 


'80,167 


105,125 


121,453 


145,625 


160,657 




316 
134 
182 


376 
159 

217 


551 

206 

317 

28 


970 
259 
519 
192 


1,144 
251 
601 
292 


1,547 


University of Porto Rico 


} 1,230 


High 




317 










Elementary schools 


65,463 


74,114 


97,193 


111,537 


128,453 


141,424 






Special schools 


6,273 


5,677 


7,381 


8,946 


15,928 


17,686 






Night 


5,921 


5,638 


6,986 
395 


8,624 

230 

41 

51 


15,138 
249 
541 


16,848 


Kindergarten 


268 


Industrial , , , 


312 
40 




570 


University School of Agriculture. . 


39 










Average number belonging 




62,800 


81,609 


92,512 


113,008 


125,299 












483 
197 
286 


663 
236 
427 


996 
234 
515 
247 


1,354 


University of Porto Rico 






} 1,091 
263 


High , 




188 


Continuation 












Elementary schools 


48,824 


59,548 


77,342 


87,239 


103,515 


113,584 




Special schools 






3,784 


4,610 


8,497 


10,361 










Night 




3,064 


3,546 
238 


4,390 

167 

21 

32 


7,815 
162 
520 

C 1 ) 


9,653 
180 






Industrial 






528 


University School of Agriculture . . 




















Average daily attendance 


47,277 


57,117 


. 74,522 


84,258 


103,102 


114,834 












631 
230 
401 

(*) 


941 
228 
486 
227 


1,278 

} 1,039 

239 


University of Porto Rico 








High 




177 


274 


Continuation 












Elementary schools 


44,218 


54,375 


71,057 


79,771 


95,148 


105,043 








2,565 


3,191 


3,856 


7,013 


8,513 






Night 




2,565 


2,998 
193 


3,660 

150 

20 

26 

* 


6,363 
140 
510 

0) 


7,839 
163 


Kindergarten 










511 


University School of Agriculture . . 






















1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


1915-16 




1,972 


2,620 


2,517 


2,539 










Mil 


173 


174 


195 




f 






University of Porto Rico 


47 
«37 
527 


57 
67 
49 


56 
66 
52 


61 




71 




63 










Elementary school teachers 


1,859 


2,432 


2,313 


2,334 








Teachers in graded rooms 


765 

1,064 

30 


1,025 

1,234 

173 


1,022 

1,245 

46 


1,039 
1 249 




Not in charge of rooms 


46 














15 


15 


30 












Night school teachers 


•284 


'565 


•196 






10 


















213 


305 




172 




d with Un 


iversity. 






» Classified as secondary and include 

* Included with elementary schools. 

* 13 are duplicates. 
< 3 are duplicates. 




•10 a 
•Dui 
'550i 
•166l 


re duplical 
>licates. 
sure duplicf 
aredupliof 


tea. 

ttes. 
ttes. 
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Table XIV.— Comparative statement of teachers, schools, enrollment, and attendance 

years ending June, 1898 to IW6— Continued. 



Schools: 

Elementary schools . 



Graded rooms 

Double enrollments . 
Rural rooms 

Doable enrollments . 



Total enrollment. 



Secondary schools 

University of Porto Rico. 

High 

Continuation 



Elementary schools . 



Urban. 
Rural. 



Special schools. 



Night 

Charitable and correctional. 



Average number belonging. 
Secondary schools 



University of Porto Rico. 

High 

Continuation 



Elementary schools. 



Urban. 
Rural. 



Special schools . 



Night 

Charitable and correctional. 



Average daily attendance . 
Secondary schools 



University of Porto Rico. 

High...... 

Continuation 



Elementary schools . 



Urban. 
Rural. 



Special schools . 



Night 

Charitable and correctional. 



1913-13 



2,966 



765 

231 

1,064 

896 



161,785 



2,116 
420 

1,254 
442 



145,427 



52,594 
92,833 



1913-14 



3,734 



1,025 

319 

1,234 

1,155 



207,748 



2,288 
738 

1,346 
942 



1914-15 



3,705 



1,022 

311 

1,245 

1,127 



169,470 



2,960 
1,151 
1,673" 
1,287 



180,478 



14,242 



13,693 
549 



128,305 



1,815 



358' 
1,106 
351 



117,799 



43,855 
73,944 



8,691 



70,954 
109,524 



24,244 



24,244 



169,719 



1,950 



1,190 
760 



151,617 



60,357 
91,260 



157,394 



65,428 
91,966 



7,985 



1916-16 



7,965 



138, 875 



2,473 



1,415 
1,058 



131, 719 



8,147 I 16,152 
544' 



117,360 



1,692 



343 

1,029 

320 



108,377 



41,351 
67,026 



155, 830 



1,825 



1,126 
699 



55,378 
76,341 



4,683 



128, 376 



2,321 



1,331 
990 



140,647 



57,230 
83, 417 



7,291 



6,752 ' 13,358 
539 



122,203 



52, 417 
69,786 



3,852 



3,680 



1,040 

279 

1,249 

1,112 



151,562 



1,050 
1,626 
1,585 



146,775 



60,623 
86,152 



526 



2,685 



1,368 
1,317 



126,155 



53,253 
72,902 



1,309 
1,237 



117,553 



30,763 
66,790 
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Tabus XV. — Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1898 to 1916. 



1899 I 1900 ! 1901 



Enrollment 

Attendance 

Population of Porto 

Rico 

School population , 



Insular revenues 

Expenditures for edu- 
cation... 



By school boards... 
By insular govern- 
ment 



University of 
Porto Rico... 

Department of 
education 

Per cent of insular rev- 
enue spent for educa- 
tion 

Expenditures classified: 
Elementary schools. 

Salaries of 
teachers 

Textbooks and 
supplies 

Incidentals 

Spent by school 
boards for 
rent, furni- 
ture, etc 

Expended for 
schoolhouses 
by depart- 
ment of edu- 
cation 



High schools 

Industrial schools. . 

University of Porto 
Rico 

Scholarships— 
In Porto Rico. . 
In United 
States 

Office and field ex- 
penses of depart- 
ment of educa- 
*tion and miscel- 
laneous expend- 
itures 

Cost of books and 
supplies per pu- 
pil enrolled 

Total for education 
per pupil 

Cost of elementary 
education per 
pupil 



Instruction and 
maintenance. 

Buildings and 
sites 



Cost of education 
per inhabitant... 



29,172. 
21,873 

i 

958,243! 
322,3931 



24,392 
20,103 

964,746 
325,002 



38,000 
23,452 

976,841 
328,194 



1902 



1903 



61,869' 70,216 
31,4661 36,308 



988,007 



1,000,907 



332,497 336,228 



$1,831,094 $2,074, 89482,282, 152 



$288,098* 377, Ull 530,662 



83,063 



288,098; 294,048 



288,098 



274,203 



205,752 

50,026 
18,425 



397 



13,498 

1.71 
9.88 

9.40 



9.40 



.302 



294,048 



16.1 
347,821 



204,107 

35,199 
20,648 



83; 063 



4,804 



753,545 



S2, 305, 936|$2, 263,216 $2, 520,272 
803,879] 873,603 878,868 



112,537 
418,125 



4,850 
413,275 



20.2 
472,944 



266,010 

40,843 
35,689 



112,537 



17,865 



11,800 



4,850 



29,290 



1.44 
15.46 



14.26 



41,068 

1.07 
13.61 

12.45 



14.06 
.20 



.391 



11.98 
.47 



.543 



118,210 
635,335 



10,696 
624,639 



27.8 
664,045 



320,357 

40,044 
28,885 



118,210 



156,549 



12,052 



10,696 



15,000 



51,752 



.65 
12.18 



11.24 



8.59 
2.65 



.763 



159,973 
643,906 



13,973 
629,433 



27.9| 
669,921 



389,192 

40,636 
12,391 



159,973 



67,729 



24,361 
16,227 

13,973 



1904 



61,270 
41,498 

1,012,202 
340,996 



182,583 
691,020 



18,428 
672,592 



30.5 
702,132 



397,570 

32,377 
18,750 



182,583 



70,852 



14,865 



64,532 

.58 

U.45 

10.28 



9.24 
1.04 



.797 



33,273 
28,873 

18,428 

4,628 

14,010 



72,258 

.53 
14.26 



12.00 

-T— 



10.79 
1.21 



.863 



1905 



1906 



63,413 
45,201 

1,023,717 
345,805 



45,417 

1,035,429 
350,111 



204,358 
674,510 



20,000 
654,510 



26.8 
687,128 



389,622 

' 31,911 
12,269 



204,359 



48,967 



38,560 
35,643 

20,000 

12,979 

14,397 



70,161 

.50 
13.86 

11.52 



10.70 
.82 



.859 



$2,554,554 
905,99 



246,271 
659,658 



23,200 
636,458 



25.8 
731,954 



396,867 

25,702 
7,148 



246,271 



55,965 



35,967 
26,196 

23,200 

5,193 

14,775 



68,651 

.37 
13.1$ 

1L99 



10.99 
.91 



.875 
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Table XV. — Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1898 to 1916.— Continued. 



Enrollment 

Attendance 

Population of Porto Rico. 

School population 

Of compulsory age . . . 



Insular revenues 

Expenditures for education. 



By school boards 

By insular government. 



University of Porto Rico. 
Department of education. 



Per cent of insular revenue spent for edu- 
cation 

Expenditures classified: 

Elementary schools » 



Salaries of teachers , 

Textbooks and supplies 

Incidentals 

Spent by school boards for rent, 
furniture, etc 

Expended for schoolhouses— 
By department of education.., 
B y school boards 



High schools * 

Industrial schools 

University of Porto Rico 

Instruction and maintenance 

Equipment 

Scholarships— 

In Porto Rico 

In United States 

Office and field expenses of department 
of education and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures 

Cost of books and supplies per pupil 

enrolled 

Total for education per pupil 

Cost of elementary education per pupil. 



Instruction and maintenance. 
Buildings and sites 



Cost of high schools per pupil 

Cost of education per inhabitant--. 

Elementary i 

Secondary i 



1907 



72,052 

47,277 

1,047,699 

354,721 



13,538,241 
918,516 



257,859 
660,657 



19,785 
640,872 



18.7 
750,631 



424,527 

35,787 

5,732 

257,859 

26,726 



43,206 
19,242 
19,785 



5,176 
14,600 



65,876 

.50 
12.75 
11.47 



11.06 
.41 



.877 
.716 



1908 



80,167 

57,118 

1,060,477 

360,551 



13,371,541 
1,093,311 



340,774 
752,537 



20,507 
732,030 



22.3 
931,960 



508,503 

31,065 

5,819 

233,091 

45,798 
107,684 



46,350 
"20,"507" 



8,421 
14,354 



71,719 

.39 
13.64 
12.58 



10.51 
2.07 



1.031 
.879 



1909 



105,125 
74,522 



13,180,111 
1,427,451 



437,486 
989,965 



95,974 
893,991 



31.1 
1,235,432 



647,520 

42,668 

6,971 

346,385 

100,787 
91,101 



21,854 



52,878 
43,096 

20,034 
10,639 



43,518 

.41 
13.58 
12.71 



10.74 
1.97 



68.94 

1.277 

1.105 

.105 



1910 



121,453 

84,258 

1,118,012 

390,640 

197,132 



13,451,267 
1,371,490 



419, 161 
952,329 



90,740 
861,589 



27.6 
1,185,164 



675,942 

47,337 

6,975 

355,155 

35,748 
64,007 



21,857 



1911 



145,525 
103,102 



$3,986,746 
1,394,380 



403,691 
990,689 



105,000 
885,689 



24.8 
1,194,367 



715,745 

53,400 

7,417 

352,243 

14,114 
51,448 



27,626 



73,294 i 
17,446 

20,534 
9,962 



43,233 

.39 
11.29 
10.63 



9.74 
.89 



42.11 

1.227 

1.060 

.101 



86,905 
18,096 

16,624 
8,413 



42,349 

.37 
9.58 
9.30 



8.79 
.51 



45.97 

1.247 

1.068 

.119 



Enrollment 

Attendance 

Population of Porto Rico. 

School population 

Of compulsory age. . . . 



Insular revenues 

Expenditures for education. 



By school boards 

By insular government . 



1912 



160,657 
114,834 



$4,369,164 
1,518,779 



386,435 
1,132,344 



University of Porto Rico. 
Department of education . 



151,969 
980,375 



Per cent of insular revenue spent for edu- 
cation 

Expenditures classified: 

Elementary schools 1 



Salaries of teachers 

Textbooks and supplies. 
Incidentals 



25.9 
1,267,063 



778,055 

66,390 

9,736 



1913 



161,785 
117,360 



$4,382,544 
1.814,829 



579,344 
1,235,485 



227,975 
1,007,510 



28.2 
1,483,476 



800,600 

76.514 

9,288 



1914 



207,010 
155,830 



1915 



168,319 
128,376 
1,200,000 
419,282 
211,588 



$4,753,903 
2,698,263 



728,165 
1,970,098 



$3,727,910 
2,070,496 



592,680 
1,477,816 



192,112 78,187 
1,777,986 1,399,629 



41.4 



39.6 



2,287,569 1,849,481 



1,347,165 

129,798 

28,261 



1,078,498 
90.296 
10,471 



1916 



151,562 
120,099 



$1,840,016 



491,710 
1,348,306 



121.368 
1,226,838 



1,526,202 



984,471 

44,891 

5,130 



1 From 1909-1915 the expenditures for continuation schools are included with those of elementary schools; 
for 1915-16 with secondary schools. 
* Until 1909 the expenditures for high schools are included with those of certain elementary schools. 
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Table XV.— Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1898 to 1916— Continued. 



1912 



1913 



Expenditures classified—Continued. 
Elementary schools — Continued. 
Spent oy school boards for rent, 

furniture, etc 

Expended for schoolhouses— 

By department of education . . . 
By school boards 



High schools 

High and continuation schools 

Industrial schools 

University of Porto Rico- 
Instruction and maintenance 

Equipment 

Scholarships— 

In Porto Rico 

In United States 

Office and field expenses of department 
of education and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures 

Cost of books and supplies per pupil 
enrolled 

Total for education per pupil 

Cost of elementary education per pupil. 



Instruction and maintenance. 
Buildings and sites 



$350,616 



26,447 
35,819 



31,503 



Cost of high schools per pupil 

Cost of secondary schools per pupil . 
Cost of education per inhabitant 



Elementary r 
Secondary* 



112,666 
39,303 

15,472 
8,297 



44,475 

0.41 
9.45 
8.96 



8.52 
.44 



34.62 



1.358 

1.134 

.164 



$453,885 

17,730 
125,459 



32,128 



143,750 
84,225 

15,792 
8,459 



46,999 

0.47 
11.12 
10.20 



9.22 
.98 



25.62 



1.623 

1.327 

.233 



1914 i 1915 



$438,671 

54,180 
289,494 



87,046 

' 44*472* 

172,272 
19,840 

15,458 

8,562 

63,044 

0.63 
13.03 
12.67 



$394,319 

77,537 
198,361 



75,808 



73,364 
4,823 



12,746 



54,273 

0.54 
13.68 
11.75 



1916 



$341,392 



150,318 



95,124 



113,987 
7.381 



10.77 ! 
1.90 i 



10.00 
1.75 



64.67 



45.31 



1.762 

2.046 

.250 



1.725 

1.541 

.128 



7,614 



89,708 

0.30 
12.14 
10.40 



9.08 
• 99 



54.11 
1.533 
1.272 
.189 



1 From 1909-1915 the expenditures for continuation schools are included with those of elementary schools; 
for 1915-16 with secondary schools. 

Table XVI. — Financial tables. 

A. PURCHASE AND CONSTRUCTION OF RUitAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, NO FISCAL YEAR, 

Appropriation, no fiscal vear $40,000.00 

Buildings erected to June 30, 1915 39,463.28 



Balance June 30, 1915 

Buildings erected to June 30, 1916, not yet paid for. 



536.72 
500.00 



A vailable balance 

B. EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 1915-16. 



36.72 



Textbooks and school supplies $46, 582.51 

Contingent expenses: 

Common schools 5, 129. 84 

High schools 5,049.30 

Total 58,761.65 

COMMON-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 

On hand June 30, 1915 852,516.00 

Purchase and transfer during year 70,050.00 

Total 922,566.00 

Condemned during year 59,519.00 

On hand June 30, 1916 863,047.00 

HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 

On hand June 30, 1915 56,499.00 

Purchase and transfer d uring year 13, 273. 00 

Total 69,772.00 

Condemned and sold during year 22, 812. 00 

On hand June 30, 1916 46,960.00 

Total common-school books 863,047.00 

Total high-school books 46, 96a 00 

Total books on hand June 30, 1916 910,007.00 

Receipts from books sold to pupils during year 9,895.75 
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Table XVI. — Financial tables — Continued. 

C. COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1915-16. 
[Amounts paid, by school months. J 



Month. 



I Number 
1 of 
! teachers. 



October... 
November . 
December. 



1915. 



January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



1916. 



2,317 
2,321 
2,330 



2,332 
2,327 
2,328 
2,317 
2,316 
2,332 



Amount 
paid. 



$112,541.40 
112,958.75 
112,847.82 



112,981.69 
113,597.70 
113,588.27 
113,443.79 
113,604.83 
114,060.84 



Average number of teachers, 2,323, at an average salary of M8.7o. 

There were no night schools in 1915-16. 

Repayments as provided by law are shown in table following. 

D. REPAYMENTS, COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Fiscal year. 


Teachers. 


Days 
absent. 


Days 
repaid. 


Amount. 


1910-11 


1,692 
1,776 
1,855 
2,431 
2,330 
2,323 


7,355 
8,904 
7,610 
7,101 
8,471 
7,150 


5,499 
7,215 
1,958 
4,750 
6,239 
6,107 


$10,513.54 

13,692.20 

4,360.74 

13,161.57 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


14,696.39 


1915-16 


14,611.79 







Total amount paid from "Salaries, common schools" is as follows: 

Supervisors of schools (12 months) $46,561.11 

All teachers (9 months) , 1,019,625.09 

Total 1,066,186.20 

E. SALARD3S, HIGH" SCHOOLS. 

From the total amount of $57,495 made available by appropriation and transfers, etc., the 
following payments were made: 

Six principals, for 10 months (2 at $1,600, 1 at $1,400, 1 at $1,200, 2 at $1,000) $7, 772. 00 

High-school teachers for 9 months (2 at $990, 1 at $945, 18 at $900, 2 at $855, 18 at $810, 7 

at $765. 8ut $720, 2 at $675) 45,948.88 

Four janitors for 12 months (2 at $360, 2 at $240) 1, 200. 00 

By transfers, overpayments, etc 1,425.00 



Total 

Balance 



56,345.88 
1,149.12 



Total appropriation 57,495.00 

F. COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 



Appropriations. 



Salaries and contingent expenses, office of 
the commissioner 

Salaries and contingent expenses, common 
schools 

Textbooks and school supplies 

Salaries and contingent expenses, high schools 

Scholarships: 

United States 

High schools 

Industrial school buildings and maintenance 

Summer institutes for teachers 



Total 

Decrease, scholarships . • . 

Total increase..... 



1913-14 



$75,500 

1,499,250 
135,000 
110,350 

16,000 

8,640 

125,000 

1,000 



1914-15 



$53,500 

1,088,350 
90,000 
65,635 

16,000 



1,970,740 



1,313,485 



1915-16 



1916-17 



$45,460 

1,072,650 
50,000 
58,845 

8,250 



1,235,205 



$46,460 

1,210,140 
69,500 
58,845 

3,500 



2,000 



1,390,445 



Increase, 
1916-17. 



$1,000 

137,490 
19,500 



2,000 



159,990 
4,750 



155,240 
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Table XVII.— School Board Finance*— Receipts and expenditures, 1915-16. 



Municipality. 



Cash on 

hand June 

30, 1915. 



i 



San Juan 1 

Rio Piedras.... 
TruJilloAlto... 

Carolina 

Rio Grande.... 

Loica.. 

Fajardo 

Ceiba 

Luquillo 

Naguabo 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Las Piedras.... 

Yabucoa 

Maunabo 

Arroyo 

Patiflas 

Juncos 

Gurabo 

Caguas 

San Lorenzo . . . 

Ouayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel... 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Comerio 

Aguas Buenas., 
Naraniito.:.... 

Aibonito 

Barranquitas... 

Barros 

Coamo 

Juana Diaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Pefiuelas 

Yauco 

Guanica 

San German... 
Sabana Grande , 

CaboRojo 

Lajas 

Mayaguci 

Hormigutios... 

Maricao 

Las Marias 

Aflasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian.. 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Isabela 

Quebradillas.. 

TJtuado 

Adjuntas....*] 

Jayuya 

Camuy 

Hatlllo 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Barceloneta.. 
Clales 

VegaBaja...".*; 

VegaAlta 

Corozal 

Morovis 

ToaBaja.... " 

ToaAlta 

Dorado " 

Bayamon..!" 
Ouainabo. .."* 



$13,209.68 

884.30 

1,543.70 

1,226.02 

8,388.71 

5,008.89 

665.15 

19.63 

4,706.36 

12,423.98 

7,392.41 

1,109.77 

4,402.66 

791.33 

2,214.75 

2,349.00 

2,057.67 

4,333.34 

10,128.27 

1,056.46 



.1 



Total. 



5,644.72 

1,694.10 

3,622.22 

792.21 

1,304.90 

172. 75 

401.19 

2,842.82 

506.21 

219.63 

1,915.03 

10,866.50 

2, 742. 71 

1,128.50 

987.03 

571.33 

4,500.14 

4,352.15 

405. 0ft 

2,585.02 

70.03 

24,571.67 

2,068.01 

2,835.77 

2,481.82 

1,060.36 

1,723.53 

2,265.33 

5,043.93 

508.13 

729.49 

849.71 

1,346.93 

287.10 

2,599.22 

1,454.74 

1,155.88 

6,420.14 

523.64 

19,728.26 

2,671.56 

5,987.32 

1,595.19 

4,573.39 

3,349.75 

541.81 

626.95 

1,040.89 

2, 179. 12 

3,546.35 

5,037.32 

855.36 



240,895.00 



Receipt by 
the school 

board 
treasurers. 



Retained 

by 

insular 

treasurer. 



2, 

5 
5 

6 
10 
2 
2 
12 
9 
9 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
5 
4 

11 

2 

12 

11 

7, 

8; 

2 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

10 

25 
5 
3 
8 
7 
7i 
2 
6 
4 

61 
2 
4 
4 
5 
2 
5 
7 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 

25 
5 
2 

11 
3 

19 
7 
6 
4 
5 
3 
1 
2 
5 
2 
3 

12 
2 



,727.20 
1,762.73 
,935.61 
,193.51 
,705.34 
,503.73 
,290.64 
,613.54 
,934.46 
,279.85 
,343.12 
,315.94 
,715.87 
,168.26 
,892.18 
,345.69 
,921.92 
,026.98 
,729.86 
,401.51 
,481.51 
,963.42 
,155.54 
,353.42 
,387.82 
,334.69 
,665.70 
,045.24 
,909.66 
,623.56 
,615.53 
,930.61 
,106.68 
,030.70 
,282.12 
,563.75 
,853.33 
,289.05 
,831.06 
,226.96 
,844.36 
,945.43 
,804.30 
,766.99 
,613.25 
,911.39 
,074.50 
,076.00 
,969.40 
,527.30 
,141.43 
,347.70 
,453.96 
,757.25 
,336.86 
,762.58 
,572.07 
,927.87 
,006.75 
,904.29 
,517.58 
,639.89 
, 764. 81 
,517.77 
,882.87 
,836.37 
,497.58 
,179.50 
,974.84 
,294.59 
,536.52 
,678.33 
,362.05 



S265.19 
545.10 



1,272.00 



4,755.00 



348.74 
115.73 
101.50 



2,150.48 
551.42 



248.67 
610.59 
101.22 
171.33 
1,496.16 



609.27 



25,570.00 
331.49 



676.85 
8,392.50 



497.34 
472. 44 
384.52 



510,884.67 



1,102.67 
303.20 



1,786.88 



1,008.00 



3,607.50 
663.12 



520.89 
752.63 
524.37 
454. 13 



152.29 



60,643.22 



Aggregate 
resources. 



927,936.88 

3,912.22 

8, 124. 41 

6,419.53 

15,094.05 

16,784.62 

2,955.79 

2,633.17 

17,640.82 

21,703.83 

21,490.53 

3,425.71 

9,118.53 

3,308.33 

7,222.66 

6,796.19 

7,979.59 

8,360.32 

24,008.61 

4,009.39 

12,481.51 

17,608.14 

8,849.64 

11,975.64 

3,428.70 

7,250.18 

1,939.67 

1,617.76 

6,248.64 

2,129.77 

2,835.16 

7,454.91 

20,973.18 

53,343.41 

6,742.11 

4,550.78 

9,424.66 

11,789.19 

12,183.21 

2,632.02 

9, 429 ."38 

5,692.31 

94,768.47 

4,835.00 

.7,449.02 

7,393.21 

6,632.20 

4,271.97 

8,619.25 

12,571.23 

6,649.56 

7, 179. 86 

3,606.87 

5, 104. 18 

2,623.96 

30,148.68 

7,026.81 

4,083.75 

18,434.89 

4,427.93 

42,853.34 

10,974.57 

12, 752. 13 

6,633.85 

11,208.89 

7, 710. 49 

2,493.52 

2,806.45 

7,168.02 

4,473.71 

7,082.87 

17,715.65 

3,217.41 



Aggregate 

payments, 

including 

those by 

insular 

treasurer. 



Cash 
balance 
June 30, 

1916. 



812,422.89 



$19,608.71 
2,963.46 
6,158.66 
3,991.56 
6,582.73 

10,632.21 
1,356.01 
2,036.67 

10,569.74 

16,648.08 

17,224.24 
1,551.33 
6,602.27 
1,884.83 
4,516.01 
4,306.50 
5.955.23 
4,256.49 

18,831.49 
3,080.23 
9,546.12 
8,437.26 
4,071.23 
6,851.96 
2,287.90 
6,178.69 
1,547.48 
1,195.77 
5,180.30 
1,466.43 
1,926.40 
4,165.50 

13,817.30 

48,083.01 
6,255.47 
3,328.20 
4,517.65 
5.448.70 
7,187.83 
2,230.16 
6,122.75 
5,358.46 

65,842.24 
2,047.21 
4,716.73 
3,718.99 
5,755.97 
3,267.06 
5,135.66 
7,750.28 
3,535.91 
6,246.47 
3,275.94 
3,178.83 
2,066.87 

24,397.90 
4,783.16 
2,486.49 
7,904.16 
2,226.15 

27,301.36 
9,733.34 
4,476.61 
5,205.08 
6,959.91 
5,932.06 
1,850.13 
2,105.36 
4,203.21 
1,379.99 
2,216.12 

16,563.64 
3,129.83 



$8,328.17 
948.76 

1,965.75 
2,427.97 
8,511.32 
6,15141 
1,599.78 

598.10 
7,071.08 
5,05175 
4,266.29 
1,874.38 
2,516.26 
1,423.50 
2,706-65 
2,489.69 
2,024.36 
4,103.83 
5,177.12 

929.16 
2,935.39 
9,170.88 
4,778.41 
5,123.68 
1140. SO 
1,071.49 



421.99 
1,068.34 

663.34 

908.76 
3,289.41 
7,155.88 
5,260.40 
1,486.64 
1,222.58 
4,907.01 
6,340.49 
4 995-38 

401.86 
3,306.63 

333.85 

28,926.23 

2,787.79 

2,732.29 

3674.22 

876.23 
1,004.91 
3483.59 
4,820.95 
3,113.65 

933.39 

330.93 
1,925.35 

557.09 
5,750.7* 
2243.« 

1507.36 
10,530.73 

2,201.7J 
16,551.g 

1,241.» 




552,353.68 260,069.21 



the^ic^nte had *°^n riyeTby UiTcommS?^ lncl S ded P 1 tWs toble > M «* *** WE*' 

uwu k1 yw D y ine commissioner of education when the books were closed. 
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Table XVIII.— School Board Finance*— Expenditures classified, 1915-16. 



Municipality. 



San Juan l 

RioPiedras 

TrujwoAlto... 

Carolina 

Rio Grande 

Loiza 

Fajardo 

Ceiba 

Luqufllo 

Naguabo 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Las Piedras 

Yabucoa 

Maunabo 

Arroyo 

Patiflas 

Juncos 

Gurabo 

Caguas 

San Lorenzo. .. 

Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel... 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Comedo 

Aguas Buenas.. 

Naranjito 

Aibomto 

Barranquitas... 

Barros 

Coamo 

Juana Diaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Peftuelas 

Yauco 

Guanica.. 

San German 

Sabana Grande. 

CaboRojo 

Lajas , 

Mayaguez 

Hormlgueros... 

Maricao 

Las Marias 

A fiasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian.. 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Isabela 

Quebradfllas... 

Utuado 

Adjuntas 

Jayuya 

Camuy 

Hatfflo 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Barceloneta 

Ciales-. 

VegaBaJa 

Vega Atta 

Corozal 

Morovis 

ToaBaja 

ToaAlta 

Dorado 

Bayamon 

Guainabo 



Total. 



Rent of 
school- 
houses. 



$912.00 

576.00 
1,277.00 
1,284.00 
1,868.00 
1,65a 00 

744.00 
1,200.00 
2,238.00 
1,296.00 
1,482.00 

840.00 
2,314.00 

504.00 

903.00 
1,592.00 
2,555.10 
1,656.00 
4,776.00 

926.00 
2,770.00 

852.00 



2,398.00 

911.00 

693.60 

420.00 

220.50 

605.00 

292.91 

684.00 

1,644.00 

2,241.67 

4,560.20 

1,202.00 

1,470.50 

960.00 

776.16 

1,638.00 

1,044.00 

2,730.00 

950.25 

1,806.00 

753.00 

784.00 

798.00 

1,092.00 

900.00 

1,104.00 

2,281.00 

1,999.00 

1,152.00 

612.00 

1,257.00 

454.00 

3,900.00 

1,686.00 

1,383.00 

425.13 

480.00 

2,493.00 

2,289.25 

1,560.00 

1,272 00 

1,211.00 

635.50 

192.00 

672.00 

744.00 

504.00 

924.00 

4,274.00 

1,03a 00 



100,331.77 



Salaries em- 
ployees of 
school 
board. 



94,942.63 

86a 91 

1,292.97 

983.57 

1,065.75 

3,187.22 

196.62 

241.90 

1,022.36 

1,238.56 

3,150.07 

216.51 

2,238.42 

470.13 

585.03 

496.20 

1,522.83 

1,303.70 

4,684.00 

324.30 

2,656.61 

3,299.97 

2,441.03 

1,997.09 

303.71 

1,509.91 

341.08 

165.57 

568.16 

256.16 

448.51 

799.31 

2,248.58 

8,136.35 

1,612.49 

656.34 

1.864.36 

2,406.79 

1,597.22 

367.18 

1,387.53 

638.06 

3,639.92 

298.30 

1,344.35 

1,344.06 

1,589.90 

996.09 

1,649.22 

1,622.93 

576.01 

1,637.34 

751.74 

391.81 

580.28 

1,291.15 

1,055.09 

291.94 

709.11 

699.97 

5,248.86 

2,500.23 

1,516.45 

595.38 

935.52 

759.82 

261.19 

489.62 

1,617.43 

245.27 

630.27 

3,063.61 

774.65 



Contin- 
gent ex- 
penses 
school 
board. 



104,733.60 



$169.80 

90.30 

69.95 

54.71 

237.52 

103.28 

89.26 

103.92 

83.75 

229.53 

134.68 

89.83 

76.65 

78.71 

181.33 

249.27 

206.73 

186.25 

75.25 

25.45 

161.64 

83.55 

82.98 

262.84 

120.02 

302.52 

74.88 

23.50 

159.99 

30.00 

96.49 

103.46 

156.69 

320.77 

76.06 

59.00 

195.28 

157.05 

301.52 

43.75 

203.53 

130.72 

337.64 

111.00 

487.68 

218.62 

94.07 

94.05 

142.54 

111.75 

110.49 

125.98 

73.80 

127.13 

133.94 

116.80 

280.26 

140.96 

293.75 

65.65 

525.27 

198.74 

245.46 

232.57 

109.97 

59.83 

29.00 

142.26 

166.69 

31.26 

161.80 

239.96 

114.69 



School 
furniture 
and 
equip- 
ment. 



11,006.02 



$614.77 
342.50 
596.44 
430.63 
658.20 

1,597.39 

67.58 

330.80 

1,683.34 
229.75 
340.33 
116.75 
534.35 
100.68 
859.17 

1,043.00 
356.43 
359.23 

2,306.66 
809.86 

2,008.61 
476.07 
211.38 
852.89 
247.44 
765.24 
199.48 
55.69 

1,044.46 

83.55 

95.08 

285.71 

158.98 

1,817.35 
339.95 
235.55 
445.65 
671.80 
735.31 
349.12 

1,083.19 

1,099.69 

3,940.95 
586.91 
659.20 
233.70 

1,232.43 
497.62 
556.16 
732.54 
239.00 
592.16 
545.99 
284.97 
314.05 
195.24 
384.69 
262.71 
299.89 
178.14 

2,128.99 
777.01 
691.62 
525.13 

1,002.51 
660.68 
247.44 
328.69 
208.01 
164.43 
58.00 

4,167.37 
591.46 



School 
andath 
letic ma- 
terial. 



49,927.74 



$146.20 

35.50 

112.93 

51.25 

105.75 

105.91 

19.00 

25.00 

108.41 

129.73 

343.48 

29.50 

3& 57 

18.10 

33.38 

54.84 

70.60 

30.70 

24.25 

8.85 

52,25 

89.94 

46.27 

31.32 

22.00 

85.05 

36.84 

10.00 

90.81 

21.59 

147.89 

117.54 

111.95 

210.69 

25.15 

43.00 

62.26 

129.16 

48.16 

9.75 

18.82 

27.51 

1,234.25 

24.00 

103.62 

64.92 

77.42 

43.95 

86.36 

80.92 

29.75 

17.50 

31.25 

27.46 

39.38 

232.35 

117.87 

69.90 

74.66 

61.56 

194.20 

28.41 

25.26 

52.48 

61.11 

54.75 

35.65 

79.83 

69.35 

57.00 

70.00 

182.21 

40.00 



Payments 
for con- 
struction of 
school 
buildings 
by school 
boards. 



6,297.27 



$11, 78a 53 

325.92 

1,042.33 

53.50 

2,208.45 

192.71 



2,834.68 

12,032.00 

5,226.05 



336.12 

3.00 

1,013.84 



48.72 

3,563.08 

3.60 

741.21 

3,062.83 

582.47 

459.66 



816.31 



258.00 
552.87 
397.50 



7,690.69 
4,805.07 
1,006.23 

545.67 
20.90 

640.68 
1,464.12 



789.80 

44,210.76 

52.00 

138.16 

207.55 



8.00 

404.83 

1,584.79 

20.50 

48.96 

588.78 

65.41 

26.90 

16,034.18 

146.64 

12,00 

3, 52a 28 

55.00 

10,617.39 

2,239.47 

68.00 

1,151.70 

612.00 

819.05 

13.89 



354.50 
50.90 



2,612.87 
145.00 



General 
expenses, 



150,318.05 



$1,042.78 
467.14 

1,121.94 

1,133.90 
439,06 

2,523.70 
239.55 
135.05 

2,599.20 

1,492.51 

1,792.63 
258.74 

1,064.16 
361.47 
824.13 
769.69 

1,243.54 
671.89 

1,251.77 
430.75 

1,155.80 
572.90 
707. 10 
850.16 
435.06 

1,395.47 
373.98 
291.18 
662.85 
384.7? 
454.43 
606.21 

1,208.74 

2,662.58 
662.10 
318.14 
969.20 
667.06 

1,403.50 
416.36 
699.68 

1,045.58 

2,370.22 
222.00 

1,199.72 
852.14 

1,172.81 
254.91 
808.03 

1,336.35 
561.16 

1,569.86 
369.18 

1,025.05 
518.32 
841.30 

1,112.61 
325.98 

1,573.34 
685.83 

2,486.15 

1,037.11 
369.82 
854.93 

2,275.17 

2,418.06 
616.83 
392.96 
890.94 
327.13 
372.05 

2,023.62 
426.03 



Total. 



69,096.01 



$19,608.71 
2,698.27 
5,513.56 
3,991.56 
6,582.73 
9,360.21 
1,356.01 
2,036.67 

10,569.74 

16,648.08 

12,469.24 
1,551.33 
6,602.27 
1,536.09 
4,400.28 
4,205.00 
5,955.23 
4,256.49 

16,681.01 
2,528.81 
9,546.12 
8,437.26 
4,071.23 
6,851.96 
2,039.23 
5,568.10 
1,446.26 
1,024.44 
3,684.14 
1,466.43 
1,926.40 
3,556.23 

13,817.30 

22,513.01 
4,923.98 
3,328.20 
4,517.65 
5, 44a 70 
7,187.83 
2,230.16 
6,122.75 
4,681.61 

57,449.74 
2,047.21 
4,716.73 
3,718.99 
5,258.63 
2,794.62 
4.751.14 
7,750.28 
3,535.91 
5,143.80 
2,972.74 
3,178.83 
2,066.87 

22,611.02 
4,783.16 
2,486.49 
6,896.16 
2,226.15 

23,693.86 
9,070.22 
4,476.61 
4,684.19 
6,207.28 
5,407.69 
1,396.00 
2,105.36 
4,050.92 
1,379.99 
2,216.12 

16,563.64 
3,129.83 



491,710.46 



1 The accounts of the school board of San Juan are not included in this table as the final approval of these 
accounts had not been given by the commissioner of education when the books were closed. 
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Table XIX. — Receipts and expenditures. 

RECEIPTS. 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank. Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco Com- 
mercial de Puerto Rico in favor of the school boards, June 30, 1915 9240,895.00 

Total amount received by treasurers of school boards from Jul v 1 , 1915, to June 30, 1916 510,88167 

Total amount retained by the treasurer of Porto Rico during the fiscal year 1915-16 in payment 

of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses 60,643.22 

Total 812,422.89 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Payments made during the fiscal year 1915-16: 

Rent of schoolhouses 100,331.77 

Salaries of employees 104,733.60 

Contingent expenses, school boards 11,006.02 

Equipment and furniture 49,927. 74 

School and athletic material 6,297.27 

Construction of school buildings 150,318.05 

Oeneral expenses 69,096.01 

Total 491,710.48 

Amount paid on account of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses 60, 643. 22 

Balance 260,069.21 

Total 812,422.89 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank, Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco Com- 
mercial de Puerto Rico to the credit of the school boards, June 30, 1916 260,069. 21 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



Fiscal year. 



Balance 
on hand 
June 30. 



1903-4 i $8,831.93 

1904-5 25,396.27 

1905-6 43,878.24 

1906-7 88,592.75 

1907-8 ' 116,438.16 

1908-9 127,213.59 

1909-10 143,074.26 

1910-11 181,622.07 

1911-12 269,881.17 

1912-13 ! 265,920.43 

1913-14 i 273,566.18 

1914-15 319,475.18 

1915-16 260,069.21 



Total 

income, 

including 

balance. 



$245,760.53 
304,693.94 
346,451.79 
504,481.26 
564,699.57 
562,236.15 
585,613.64 
700.862.38 
845,264.38 

1,001,731.48 
912,154.72 
812,422.89 



Total 
expendi- 
tures. 



$220,364.26 
260,815.70 
257,859.04 
388,043.10 
437,485.98 
419,161.89 
403,691.57 
430,981.21 
579,343.95 
728,165.30 
592,679.54 
552,353.68 



Indebt- 
edness 
from 
former 
years. 



$51,368.65 

27,342.14 

9,215.27 

1,911.75 



Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Porto Rico, Fiscal Year 1915-16. 

The work done in the departments at Rio Piedras during the year 1915-16 has been 
reduced, due to the fact that the budjget for this year is about $23,000 less than it waa 
for the year 1914-15. At the beginning of this year the faculty was reduced for eco- 
nomic reasons by six teachers. Later another instructor was provided in the College 
of Law as well as an instructor in agriculture and an assistant in the practice school. 

In order to avoid the overcrowding of the classes that took place last year the enroll- 
ment was limited to the number that could be handled with success. There were 405 
fewer students this year than last. The increased entrance requirements in the nor- 
mal department and in the College of Law and College of Pharmacy account to a cer- 
tain extent for this decrease. 

In the College of Liberal Arts the work follows two different lines, that of preparing 
students for professional courses in the States, such as medicine and engineering, ana 
that of preparing teachers for high and continuation schools. There is a small group 
of students here who are doing special work for this purpose and who have had practice 
teachingin the university hign school. This is a feature that can and should be devel- 
oped. This year there were no first year high school classes. 

The College of Law graduated its first class this year. The work done is very satis- 
factory, though there is need of another instructor, more room, and a good reference 
library. The College of Pharmacy graduated its first class last year, and though eev- 
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eral of the members failed to pass the first examination given by the insular board of 
pharmacy all who took the examination the second time passed. The need of another 
instructor is imperative, and at least one more laboratory should be provided and 
equipped. 

In the normal department a smaller class was graduated this year than last because 
of the raised entrance requirements and new requirements for graduation, compelling 
school graduates to stay two years instead of one for their diplomas. The course of 
study has been revised. Students carried too much work, and much of it was too 
formal and not sufficiently related to their future work as teachers. 

A special course for the preparation of rural teachers has been adopted and will 
become effective next year. Special features of this course are work in agriculture, 
manual training or home economics, elementary science, rural school management, 
rural school methods, and rural hygiene and sanitation. 

The only change of importance in the practice school has been that of placing all 
the academic work in the mornings, using the afternoons for manual work and classes 
for backward pupils. 

During the year the University of the State of New York has registered the degrees 
from the College of Law and is carrying the College of Pharmacy as an accreditea col- 
lege* pending inspection and completion of the four-year course. The College of Lib- 
eral Arts has also applied for registration, but no definite answer has as yet been re- 
ceived. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 

The year 1915-16 has been for the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of 
Mayaguez one of steady progress in spite of the fact that the amount of money avail- 
able, the lowest in the history of the school, has rendered the strictest economy neces- 
sary. The enrollment, 217, has been about the same as the year before. The new 
science building was completed during the year, but not in time to be used. The 
standard of work has been raised, and the general attitude toward thorough study has 
been very satisfactory. The system of scholarships has been done away with. The 
proceeds of the dairy and of the college farm were made available by the trustees for 
student labor and 125 students, about 60 per cent, took advantage of this means to 
pay needed expenses. 

The outlook for the coming year is good. The faculty has been increased to 20. A 
machine shop will be installed, an insectary built, an additional laboratory in chem- 
istry will be equipped, and additional live stock purchased. Provision has also been 
made for an artesian well and storage tanks for rain water. The annual budget has 
been increased to $50,000 

A notable feature of the course as revised provides for a diploma in agricultural or 
polytechnic science to a student who has completed the first four years of study. 
A student who has received this diploma can finish the rest of the course in three years, 
while graduates of high schools, because of the lack of technical work, will need the 
usual four years. This subcollegiate diploma provides for pedagogical instruction, 
thus preparing the students for teaching in rural schools. The college can accommo- 
date some 300 students with its organization for the coming year. 

Following is a statement of the total enrollment: College of Liberal Arts, 23; normal 
department, 251 ; College of Law, 55; College of Pharmacy, 36; College of Agriculture, 
217; high school, 209; practice school, 263. 

Following is the number of certificates, diplomas, and degrees granted: Diplomas 
in agricultural science, 3; diplomas in polytechnic science, 12; normal-school di- 

Elomas, 19; high-school diplomas, 53; elementary normal certificates, 87; College of 
,aw (aegrees), 18; College of Pharmacy (degrees), 12; College of Liberal Arts, 0; 
honorary degrees, 2. 

Report of the President op the Board of Trustees of the 

Insular Library. 

The past year is chiefly notable for the construction of a permanent home for the 
library — the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It is a beautiful two-story building, ade- 
quate for the present needs and future growth of the library. Two features, not 
Eossessed by the present quarters, are the children's department and an assembly 
all for lectures. The whole building has been furnished by Mr. Carnegie with 
up-to-date equipment, including steel stacks for the books. 

The library suffered a serious loss in the death of Mr. James L. Dunlevy, who for 
five years had been the efficient secretary-treasurer. He gave his services unsparingly 
to the development of the library and to him is largely due its present satisfactory 
condition. 
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To fill this vacancy in the board of trustees and two other vacancies, due to the 
expiration of the terms of Messrs. Edmund Enright and Manuel Rodriguez Serra, 
the governor appointed Messrs. Edmund Enright, Jacinto Texidor, and G. H. Terry. 

For the coming year the library has a larger appropriation than in the past, and it 
will be possible to add two library assistants to the staff, as well as to make a liberal 
increase in the number of books. 

In the past it has often been impossible to locate a particular book on account of 
the defective system of charging. This difficulty will shortly disappear, as work is 
well advanced on a new charging system, which is a combination of the Newark system 
and the Dewey decimal classification. This, with the card catalogue already in use, 
will greatly facilitate the work of the staff. 

For reasons of economy, the lectures given at the library last year have not been 

Erinted as was customary ; but the manuscripts have been bound and filed in the 
brary for future publication. 

There have been some additions to the collection of "Puertorriquefia" during the 
year and friends of the library have made gifts of books to the number of 657. The 
total accessions amount to 1 ,925, distributed as follows: Spanish books, by purchase, 
248 nonfiction, 121 fiction; by gift, 127. English books, by purchase, 569 nonfiction, 
424 fiction; by gift, 436. 

PERSONNEL. 



Librarian $1,500 

Assistant librarian 1,200 

Cataloguer 900 

Clerk 720 

Clerk 600 



Janitor 1300 

Historian 1,500 

Total 6,720 



Financial statement. 

RECEIPTS. 
Regular appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 $10,020.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries, Insular Library of Porto Rico $6,720.00 

Contingent expenses: 
Books— 

Spanish $460.05 

English 1,028.13 

1,488.18 

Supplies, transportation, etc 681.90 

Lighting 323.09 

$9,213.17 

Balance on hand June 30, 1916 806.83 

Total 10,020.00 
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Exhibit No. 16.— University of Porto Rico—Balance sheet June 30, 1916. 



Current assets: 

Cash In hands of treasurer of Porto Rico— Balances of funds and appropriations— 

Trust funds $10,70L89 

Balances of fiscal year appropriations available only for obligations con- 
tracted during fiscal years stated— 

1914-16 .16 

1915-16 2.35 

"No fiscal year appropriations" 6a 76 

110,766.07 

Accrued income 24,779.18 

Securities purchased, Penuelas bonds 9,500.00 

Fixed assets: 

Real estate and improvements- 
Sites and grounds 38,062.75 

Buildings— 

Normal, practice, etc 120,959.66 

University farm 14,907.60 

173,920.01 

Equipment- 
Library books and equipment 46,605.05 

Textbooks 7,613.86 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus 26,996.71 

Furniture and fixtures 28,367.12 

Machinery and tools 6,623.07 

Vehicles and harness 2,15L46 

Livestock 7,473.13 

Athletic and military 2,877.86 

128,598.26 

» 347,562.63 
UABILTrilS. 

Trustees of the University of Porto Rico, amount of assets # . 347,56152 

Exhibit. No. 16. — University of Porto Rico— Surplus account June 30, 1916. 

Operating expenses as per Exhibit No. 17: 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts $38,266.71 

Insular normal school 61,567.97 

Summer school 1,042.84 

College of Pharmacy 3,540.50 

College of law 4,408.79 

Administration 5,160.19 

$113,987.00 

Depreciation 1,260.00 

Transfer of unexpendable property to people of Porto Rico 492. 45 

Transfer of appropriation credit to the department of the interior 14,100.00 

Transfer of unclaimed wages to outstanding liabilities 2.24 

Transfer of Mayaguez land rent to miscellaneous receipts 3.00 

Unexpended balance of appropriations, 1913-14, written off .04 

Balance as of June 30, 1916 347,562.52 

477,407.25 

Balance as of July 1,1915 357,938.24 

General income: 

Federal appropriation, Morrill- Hatch Act „ 50,000.09 

Insular government appropriation 35,000.00 

Revenues: 

Court fines and fees 25,33L93 

Income from escheated inheritances - 1, 228. 25 

Sale of public lands 400.00 

26,960.18 

Matriculation, tuition, and laboratory fees 2,097.50 

Sale of farm produce 2,447.80 

Rent of property 1,471.45 

Interest on securities purchased from permanent university fund 427. 50 

6,444.25 

Gifts and bequests of property 1,064.58 

477,407.25 

> This balance includes $2,937.76 not included in the records of the auditor, due to the university taking 
up as assets items which the auditor's office has considered as expenses. 
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Exhibit No. 17. — University of Porto Rico — Detailed statement of operating expense* 
| for the year ended June SO, 1916. 

i 

1 College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: 

Salaries of teachers $22,067.64 

Other salaries and wages 5, 09a 00 

School supplies 4,047.50 

Farm expenses 4,202.85 

Repairs and m aintenance 1 , 365. 59 

Telephone and telegraph 55.52 

Light and water 127.60 

Office supplies and expenses 422. 07 

Travel 139.00 

Expenses previous years 748.94 



Normal college: 

Salaries of teachers : 41,969.01 

Other salaries and wages 13,359.00 

School supplies 3,391.23 

Travel 39.26 

Repairs and maintenance 2, 012. 57 

Light and water 32a 09 

Telephone and telegraph 56.84 

Office supplies and expenses 373. 79 

Expenses previous years 46.18 



$38,266.71 



Summer school: 

Salaries of teachers . 
School supplies 



580. 
462. 



00 
84 



College of law: 

Salaries of teachers 4,400.00 

School supplies 8. 79 



College of pharmacy: 

Salaries of teachers 2, 7 00. 00 

School supplies 812.76 



Administration: 

Salaries 3,729. 



61,567.97 



1,042.84 



4,408.79 



3,540.50 



Travel, 

Telephone and telegraph 

Office supplies and expenses. 

Light and water 

Hniversity catalogue 

Expenses previous years 



497. 

51. 

314. 

3. 

500. 

64. 



16 
64 
67 
53 
05 
00 
14 



5, 160. 19 



Total 113,987.00 

Exhibit No. 18. — University of Porto Rico — Statement of additions to capital accounts 

for the period from July 1, 1915, to June SO, 1916. 



Real estate, improvements, sites, and grounds, Rio Piedras 
Buildings, Rio Piedras: 

Normal, practice, etc 

University farm , 

Total 

Equipment: 

Library books and equipment , 

Textbooks 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus 

Furniture and fixtures 

Machinery and tools 

Vehicles and harness 

Live stock 

Military and athletic supplies 

Total 

Total, real estate and equipment 



Total July 1, 
1915. 



$38,052.75 

120,872.12 
14,907.60 



173,832.47 



46,144.07 
9,650.09 
21,784.99 
28,165.32 
6,096.94 
2,128.98 
7,461.63 
2,919.12 



124,351.14 



298,183.61 



Additions 
during year. 



$87.54 



87.54 



460.98 

i 2, 136. 23 

5,211.72 

191.80 

526.13 

22.48 

11.50 

U1.26 



4,247.12 



4,334.66 



TotalJune 
30, 1916. 



$38,052.75 

120,959.66 
14,907.60 



173,920.01 



46,605.05 
7,513.86 
26,996.71 
28,357.12 
6,623.07 
2,151.46 
7,473.13 
2,877.86 



128, 59a 26 



302,518.27 



1 Textbooks and athletic supplies show a decrease for the year in the given amounts on account of sales 
to students and condemnation of worn-out articles. 
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Appendix VII. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Office of the Commissioner, 
San Juan, P. R., August 20, 1917. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the seventeenth annual report of the 
department of education, covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. Appended 
thereto are the reports of the president of the board of trustees of the University of 
Porto Rico and of the president of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Library. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Paul G. Miller, 
Commissioner of Education. 
The Governor of Porto Rico,* 

San Juan, P. R. % 

Introductory Survey. 

For a detailed exposition of the history, organization, administration, courses of 
study, and other general features of the public-school system of Porto Rico the reader 
is referred to the previous annual reports of the department of education and to the 
various departmental bulletins. This report is limited to a discussion of the work 
accomplished during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The public-school system of Porto Rico has passed through two stages of evolution 
and is now entering the third. For a number of years the department was chiefly 
concerned with the question of providing ample facilities for the many children who 
presented themselves for admission to the schools and but little attention could be 
given to the professional phases of school work. When the system reached the point 
where no further rapid extension was possible or advisable, there followed a period 
devoted to the introduction of industrial arts, and for four years the efforts of the 
department were devoted largely to the systematizing of this innovation. 

Now that this feature of the school work is becoming firmly established, the depart- 
ment is able to turn its attention more and more to such administrative problems as 
securing better trained teachers and improving the conditions under which the teach- 
ing process is carried' on. On the purely professional side more time, effort, and 
attention are devoted to proper grading of pupils, closer supervision of instruction, 
raising the standard of teaching, and adaptation of the course of study to the needs 
and abilities of the pupils. In a word, the main efforts of the department are now 
directed toward making better schools of those already in existence. 

Porto Rico has an estimated population of 1,223,981, of whom 427,666 are of legal 
school age, i. e., between 5 and 18 years, and 215,819 of compulsory school ago, i. e., 
between 8 and 14 years (Table V>. The total enrollment in all public schools, ex- 
cluding duplicates, was 152,063. Of these, 1,174 were enrolled in the University of 
Porto Rico, 537 in charitable and correctional schools, and 4,166 in night schools. 
Of the 150,352 pupils enrolled in schools under the department, 85,715 were males 
and 64,637 females; 119,119 were white and 31,233 colored (Tables II and III). In 
addition to the pupils enrolled in public schools, 3,594 children attended private 
schools (Table VIII). 

The total enrollment was 35.1 per cent of the total population of school age and 
70.5 per cent of the population of compulsory school age; but of the population of 
compulsory school age only 54.9 per cent were enrolled (Table V). 

The average number belonging in all schools was 126.693; the average daily attend- 
ance 116,779, or 92.2 per cent. Of the 150,352 pupils enrolled, 2.2 per cent were 
found in secondary schools, 35.5 per cent in elementary urban schools, 59.5 per cent 
in rural schools, and 2.8 per cent in night schools (Table III). 

These pupils were taught by 2,676 teachers, of whom 1,001 are men and 1,675 are 
women; 193 are teachers from the United States proper and 2,483 are native Porto 
Ricans; of the total number, 2,238 are white and 438 are colored (Table II). 
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Of the elementary pupils 60.1 per cent were promoted to the next higher grade, as 
against 59.2 per cent the preceding year. (These figures are based upon the total 
enrollment. Using the average number belonging as a basis for calculating promo- 
tions, 76.2 per cent of the elementary urban pupils were promoted and 60.5 of the 
rural pupils, giving an average of 71 .5 per cent for all elementary schools. ) (Table IV.) 

Eighth-grade diplomas were awarded to 1,935 pupils, and 265 high-school pupils 
received diplomas. 1 

There were 35 new graded teachers added to the profession by means of licenses 
granted upon the basis of normal diplomas issued by the University of Porto Rico. 
Six rural licenses were granted to persons who had completed the special two-year 
course for rural teachers in the normal department of the University of Porto Rico, 
and 14 rural licenses were granted to persons who had obtained the diploma in agri- 
cultural s .fence issued by the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

The schools of Porto Rico were conducted in 1,666 different school buildings, 
representing 2,760 different classrooms. Of these buildings 501 are public property 
and 1,165 are rented; 834 are situated in urban centers and 1,332 in rural barrios 
(Tables II and VI). As to their character, school buildings range from the straw- 
covered shack in remote rural barrios to thoroughly modern concrete structures in the 
larger towns and cities. During the past year 55 new sites for school buildings have 
been acquired, 14 in urban centers and 41 in rural districts; 32 school buildings have 
been completed and 49 were begun and are in the course of construction. 

The total assessed valuation of property is $132,580,319, or $149.16 per capita of 
population. 3 

The expenditure for educational purposes is $1,518,321.68 from insular appropriation 
and other funds and $588,067 .50 from school-board funds, making a total of $2,106,389.18 * 
(Tables II, IX, X, XI, XII, and XIII). 

The total per capita expenditure per pupil is $12.07 for elementary education and 
$34.10 for secondary instruction. Tne per capita expenditure per inhabitant is $1.72 
(Table IX). 

Eleven vacancies occurring in office positions were filled by promotion of 8 persons 
already in the service and by 3 transfers. 

During the fiscal year 58,410 pieces of mail were received and dispatched by the 
department, 51,277 of these being letters and 7,133 being packages. 

Rural Education. 

Of the 427,666 children of school age in Porto Rico, 337,858 live in the rural districts 
Of this number 89,520, or 26 per cent, were enrolled in the rural schools during the 
past year, whereas of the 89,809 children of school age living in the urban centers 
53,372, or 59 per cent, were enrolled in the urban schools. This difference between the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in the urban and rural schools is due to the greater 
attention given to urban schools in past years. 

For the purpose of further awakening public interest and of extending the usefulness 
of the rural schools, the rural uplift campaign initiated last year was given continued 
emphasis. All supervisors of schools gave particular attention to rural-school organi- 
zation, paid longer and more thorough visits to rural schools, held frequent conferences 
for rural teachers, and ultimately checked promotions in all rural schools grade by 
grade by making a personal examination of every pupil recommended for promotion. 
A much greater proportion of rural teachers lived in the barrios where their schools 
were located, and such teachers became a vital factor in neighborhood life. Teachers 
living in the barrios not only gave to the patrons of the districts an example of sanitary 
and wholesome living, but they often made the schoolhouse a social center where 
parents' meetings, evening schools, and lectures were held. Where agriculture was 
stressed, teachers became the natural leaders of the food-supply propaganda, which 
has increased the available local food supply considerably. Libraries were opened 
for country districts and teachers paid many visits to the parents in their homes. 

The department has directly aided many of the supervisors by sending speakers to 
parents' meetings which as a rule were held on Sundays. Supervisors report that the 
attendance at these Sunday meetings reached as high a figure as 400 persons. To-day 
the peasant of Porto Rico has come to realize that the rural schools belong to him as 
much as to the landowner or rich planter of his district. 

To carry out this rural campaign has required much sacrifice on the part of the 
supervisors and rural teachers. To teachers accustomed to the comforts of city life, 
the isolated life of the country has entailed no small hardship, but results have paid 

» Includes the practice school, boys' and girls' charity schools, and university high school 

* As of Doc. 31, 1916. 

* Does not include charity and correctional schools . 
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them for such unselfish service. Many supervisors who have stressed the rural cam- 
paign have given up almost all their Sundays to this work. While such labor is 
onerous, it is only by such devotion to the cause that the ultimate redemption of the 
illiterate peasant will be achieved. 

The present trend of public thinking is entirely in favor of the rural campaign. 
The legislature made the necessary appropriation for the salaries of 275 additional 
rural teachers last year and they were allotted to the 74 municipalities according to the 
financial ability of school boards to provide schoolhouses and suitable equipment. 

Better rural teachers as well as better housing conditions for schools and teachers 
are badly needed. Until suitable houses for rural teachers can be secured the depart- 
ment can only continue to urge teachers to live in the barrios where they teach: it can 
not demand that they do so. 

RURAL UPLIFT CAMPAIGN. 

Twenty-eight districts report one or more parents 1 associations, the aggregate number 
of these being 494. The number of regular meetings held by all parents' organizations 
exceeds 1,500. In the 13 districts where no regular organizations were formed, in- 
formal meetings were held several times during the year, one district reporting 69. 

COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

r 

Through the efforts and cooperation of the parents' organizations the following 
improvements have been secured: Higher enrollment, greater regularity and punc- 
tuality in the attendance, many roads have been repaired, a number of bridges were 
built, several water tanks were made, a large number of latrines were built in most of 
the barrios, and what is of still greater importance, high enthusiasm and keen interest 
was aroused in the work of the rural school. 

RURAL CONFERENCES. 

In 39 of the 41 school districts into which Porto Rico is divided, 1,566 rural con- 
ferences were held. In these conferences teachers and parents met to discuss topics 
of importance to both the school and the community. The results are generally 
reported as good . 

RURAL LIBRARIES. 

Twonty-three districts report the establishment of one or more small rural libraries. 
New books have been bought by school boards and in some cases by parents' asso- 
ciations. Twelve districts have established reading circles. Many residents came 
almost every night to read or to hear the teacher read to them. Six districts have not 
reported any activities in this line. 

VISITS TO HOMES. 

All supervisors report that the rural teachers of their respective districts have 
visited trie homes of their pupils several times during the year. During these visits 
topics of interest to both school and home were discussed, and they resulted in 
bettering the daily attendance and work of the pupils. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION TO ILLITERATES. 

Thirty-two districts report an aggregate number of 120 rural schools where night 
sessions were maintained to teach reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic 
to illiterates, a large number of whom received the benefits of this elementary in- 
struction. All these night classes were apart from those maintained by the regular 
night schools and teachers did not receive any additional remuneration for this service. 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Special mention should be made of the efforts of two supervisors to make the 
parents' meetings more attractive by the use of the storeopticon. In Coamo the stere- 
opticon was purchased jointly by the reading club of Coamo and the supervisor; in 
Camuy-Hatillo the teachers voluntarily assumed the expense of the apparatus. 

One supervisor edited a rural school paper for free distribution among the pupils of 
the rural schools. Written in simple language, the children of the third and fourth 
grades read it to their unlettered parents and new interest was aroused in the schools 
and community. 

One of the most interesting features of the campaign was the installation of first-aid 
equipment in rural schoolhouses. In four districts the manual training classes of the 
continuation schools built small cabinets for such first-aid equipment. In other 
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districts the money for providing this equipment was voluntarily contributed. 
Apart from its great utility, a first-aid outfit is an object lesson to those living in the 
country. The first-aid outfit (botiqufn escolar) gradually spreads among country 
poople a knowledge of proper, simple remedies and preaches a forceful sermon on 
cleanliness and sanitation. 

Graded Schools. 

The work of the graded schools was continued along the same general lines as last 
year, the most important changes made being as follows: 

(1) Spanish was used as the medium of instruction in the first four grades, English 
being taught as a special subject. 

(2) Now methods for the teaching of arithmetic in the first two grades and of 
8pamsh reading and writing in tho first grade were adopted. 

(3) Oral English only was taught in the first grade. 
These innovations represent an effort to readjust the bilingual plan of instruction 

in accordance with the needs of the system as shown by experience. Under the 
former plan an attempt was made to teach children to read and write both English 
and Spanish, beginning with the first grade. Sixty-five per cent of the pupils were 
retarded and many left school without learning to read either language. The emphasis 
is now placed on instruction through the medium of the mother tongue in the four 
lower grades. This plan is more desirable, because a large number of pupils drop out 
before thev reach the fourth grade. 

The shifting of the center of gravity in first-grade English from reading to conversa- 
tion, whore it properly belongs, has brought the Porto Rican child a step nearer to 
tho level of the American child who hears and talks English four or five years before 
he is required to read it. 

High and Continuation Schools. 

In addition to the 11 regularly established high schools, ninth-grade work was 
carried on in 30 and tenth-grade work in 16 municipalities. Many of the tenth grades 
were small, however, and it is probable that some of them will be discontinued. 

A revised course of study for high schools, carefully outlined by subjects, was 
placed in the hands of all high-school teachers and principals at the beginning of the 
school year. Teachers of English received definite instructions in regard to the com- 
pilation of material for the use of the department in the preparation of an English 
drill book, to be issued later in bulletin form. 

Work in the high schools during the first few weeks was much hampered by lack of 
textbooks. The money available for the purchase of textbooks for sale to high-school 
students was insufficient, and as a result many books could not be bought until returns 
were received from the initial sales. The scarcity of classics for use by the students 
of Spanish created an exceptionally difficult situation. Many of the books listed for 
class use could not be secured and substitutions had to be made. 

The total enrollment for secondary schools during the past year was 3,291, of which 
number 1,641 are boys and 1,650 are girls. The enrollment of boys lacked but nino 
of being equal to that of girls, a situation exceedingly gratifying when compared with 
the proportional enrollment of the two sexes in the high schools of tho United States. 
In tho eleventh and twelfth grades the number of boys enrolled exceeded the number 
of girls. The actual enrollment of boys in the 11 established high schools, excluding 
continuation schools, exceeded that of girls. 

The total enrollment by grades was as follows: Twelfth grade, 271; eleventh grade, 
645; tenth grade, 925; ninth grade, 1,650. The total number of students graduated 
was 246. Of this number 23 completed the commercial and the remainder the 
general course. 

The housing conditions for continuation and high schools were as a whole satis- 
factory, except in the city of San Juan, where the Central High School occupies a 
building entirely unfitted for the purpose. Many students were refused admission 
to this high school at the beginning of the year because of the lack of both teachers 
and seating capacity. The situation will bo much worse in the future because of the 
constantly increasing number of pupils graduated from the eighth grade. 

Professional Reading Courses for Teachers. 

The professional reading course introduced by the department last year waa com- 
pleted this year. The books selected for this course were read as follows: 
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Each graded teacher read at least two of the required books. Written reviews on 
each book read were required of every teacher who participated in the course. Of 
the 834 English graded teachers, 792 did the prescribed reading and only 42 failed to 
do so for various reasons. 

In 21 municipalities, 447 rural teachers read Clute's Tropical Agriculture, Book I, 
and made a written review at the end of the year. 

These courses have proved to be of real benefit to all teachers. A certificate was. 
issued to each teacher who satisfactorily completed the course. 

Teach be* s Institutes. 

In the campaign for increased teaching efficiency, week-end institutes were con- 
ducted at six central points, as follows: At Guayama for the teachers of Guayama, 
Patillas, and Arroyo; at Bayamon for the teachers of Bavamon, Guaynabo, Toa Baia, 
Toa Alta, Vega Baja, Dorado, Vega Alta, Corozal, and Comerio; at Humacao for the 
teachers of Humacao, Las Piedras, Naguabo, Yabucoa, and Naunabo; at Quebradillas 
for the teachers of Quebradillas, Isabela, Camuy, and Hatillo; at San German for the 
teachers of San German, Sabana Grande, Cabo Rojo, and Lajas; and at Caguas fjr the 
teachers of Caguas, San Lorenzo, Gurabo, Juncos, and Aguas Buenas. By means of 
these institutes almost 1,200 teachers had an opportunity to see demonstration classes 
at work and to meet and hear prominent educational leaders. 

The aim of these institutes was to increase the efficiency of teachers already in the 
service. Not only has the rapid expansion of the public-school system made it inevi- 
table that many persons with deficient preparation should receive licenses to teach, 
but inexperienced persons are added to the teaching force every year. Teachers of 
these two types especially, as well as those with better preparation and experience, 
need both instruction and inspiration. The supervisor's constant problem is that of 
bringing up more nearly to the standard of the superior teacher the work done by the 
inferior teacher. In the solution of this problem the week-end institute has proved 
to be very effective. 

Each institute began Thursday morning and closed Saturday noon. Consequently, 
there were five half-day and two evening sessions. The half -day sessions were 
devoted to the following: English, Spanish, arithmetic, agriculture, history, geography, 
and professional subjects. Each half-day program was divided into three parts — 
demonstration classes in the subject emphasized; round-table conferences upon the 
teaching of the subject under consideration; and a general conference on the teach- 
ing of tne subject, in which special supervisors and other representatives of the 
department gave lectures or led discussions. 

The commissioner, the assistant commissioner, the two general superintendents, 
two supervisors of schools, and six instructors from the university took part in the 
half-day programs. The evening sessions were under the direction of the local school 
board and the programs given were of a general rather than of a professional nature. 
Prominent doctors, editors, lawyers, and jurists, as well as educators, contributed 
their services. 

Urban Conferences. 

Conferences of the urban teachers have been held in all districts except one, the 
aggregate number of conferences reported by supervisors being 420. The following 
subjects will give an idea of the practical nature of the topics discussed: Problems of 
school life, aims and methods, moral and civic training, school hygiene, methods of 
teacliing oral English, Spanish reading and writing in the primary grades, elementary 
arithmetic, retardation of pupils, supervised study, the hour plan, seat work, daily 
preparation and plans, school lunches. 

The Hour Plan. 

As an aid in the campaign to increase teaching efficiency the "hour plan" was 
widely introduced. The department issued a circular letter from which the following 
extract is quoted as giving tne substance of the new plan: 

*| All study and class work are done together, the time devoted to study and to reci- 
tation being used to do real work under the teacher's immediate direction. Study 
and recitation are so intermingled that there is no clearly defined demarcation between 
the study period and the recitation period * * *. Under the hour plan, the child 
does not struggle along alone and unaided with new assignments for which he was not 
properly prepared when the assignment was made, thus wasting time and effort. 
Home study, if assigned at all, is in the nature of review and supplementary work." 
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Reports show that 27 of tho 41 supervisors tried the plan in one or more grades. 
Three abandoned it after trial; 8 report that results were no better than under the 
two-eroup plan; and 16 unqualifiedly approve the new plan, stating that it is 
much superior to any system formerly followed. As supervisors and teachers in 
districts where this plan has been in operation for two years are enthusiastic in praise 
of it, results will be much more favorable when more teachers come to understand it 
fully. 

School Celebrationb. 

The celebration of school holidays in Porto Rico has been found an excellent 
means of establishing closer relations between parents and school authorities. On 
these occasions exhibits of work done in the classroom are usually displayed in order 
to give the parents an idea of what is being accomplished . 

Some of the holidays were observed by appropriate exercises held in the afternoon 
of the previous day. Of the legal holidays, Washington's Birthday, Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Abolition Day, and Memorial Day were duly celebrated. Arbor 
Day, Lincoln's Birthday, and Mothers' Day, though not legal holidays, were also 
generally observed. 

The passing of the Jones law, the new organic act of Porto Rico, was celebrated in 
several districts by appropriate patriotic exercises. The total number of celebra- 
tions held in the 41 school districts was 170. 

Educational Tests and Measurements. 

The impetus given to educational tests during the year 1915-16 by reason of the 
general tests given by the department in Spanish, English, arithmetic, and reason- 
ing produced wide interest and resulted in further educational tests in many dis- 
tricts. Tests were conducted in 50 of. the 74 municipalities. Of tho 41 supervisors, 
all but 9 gave tests in several erodes, while a few supervisors held general tests not 
only to measure progress with like grades in the same municipality but to compare 
results with standard measurements. In but few districts, however, was much atten- 
tion given to tests in rural schools. 

Two supervisors made use of the Studebaker economy practice exercises as the 
basis for periodic tests in arithmetic and one supervisor used the Courtis tests for 
the same purpose. The Ay res measuring scale for ability in spelling was used in 
many districts, while three supervisors made similar scales for testing the ability of 
children to spell in Spanish. Although the spelling of English words will necessa- 
rily be emphasized throughout the school course, it is believed by several super- 
visors that, by proper attention to the matter, the spelling of Spanish words can be 
fixed by the end of the fourth grade . In measuring the ability to write, both the 
Highland and the Zaner handwriting scales were used. 

Tests were held in Spanish, English, writing, physiology, civics, history, arith- 
metic, memory, and reasoning, but the greatest number was given in arithmetic. 
Some supervisors emphasized accuracy and others reasoning; all agree that the tests 
stimulated both teachers and pupils. Most supervisors report that results secured 
from rural districts were very discouraging. 

One supervisor who has carefully prepared and preserved standard work for every 
subject in every grade reports that "withdrawals are the chief factor in producing 
retardation." Another supervisor maintains that the entire course of study is too 
difficult and that "scarcely any children in any grade are abreast with the work as 
outlined for the grade." 

Considerable attention was paid during the year to abnormal children. Two 
supervisors were very thorough in their investigations and report that many cases 
of adenoids have been discovered. One supervisor states that he invariably called 
the attention of parents to the physical detscts of their children and that in most 
instances such children received medical treatment, were cured, and passed the 
grade. The dental clinic organized year before last in San German continued to do 
excellent work under the direction of Drs. Ramirez Dommguez and Rivera Parrata. 
Not only were the teeth of many poor children properly treated, but 1,000 leaflets 
on the care of the teeth and more than 1,000 toothbrushes were distributed. In 
Yauco a dental clinic was operated by Dr. F. Veray. These gentlemen gave their 
services free of charge. 

The fields of physical examination and medical inspection still remain largely 
untouched. A careful survey will doubtless reveal that much of the retardation 
among poor children is due to poor teeth and other physical defects or infirmities. 
Although there is no fund available for tho making of such a survey by the depart- 
ment, much interest has been aroused among the members of the medical profession 
and school boards. 
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Industrial Arts and Native Industries. 

The courses in manual arts and home economics established in urban centers four 
years agp were strengthened during the year. Forty-nine municipalities offered 
courses in home economics and 52 in manual arts. In addition to these regular 
courses, plain sewing was taught in one or more schools in 26 municipalities, elemen- 
tary handwork in a" few schools in 13, hat weaving in 6, and other forms of minor 
industries in 9 municipalities. 

Only 409 urban schools are reported as having had no handwork whatever, and 
great advancement was made in the extension of this work to the rural schools. 
Twenty-three supervisors either introduced the work in the rural schools or carried 
it on more extensively than heretofore. Utuado deserves special mention, since 
some form of industrial work was carried on in every one of the 50 rural schools of the 
district. Exhibits of the products of these minor industries were a very interesting 
feature of the teachers' institutes held at Humacao, Quebradillas, San German, and 
Caguas, and of the Yauco agricultural exhibit. 

Fifty-five municipalities introduced hand sewing last year, this subject being 
taught in 373 rural schools. The results of the introduction of this work are encour- 
aging. Basket making was taught in several districts, with varying success. Hat 
weaving, while attempted in 66 rural schools, was hampered in many instances by 
lack of material and efficient instruction. In some districts the latter difficulty has 
been partly overcome by the preparation of a part of the rural teachers in Saturday 
classes. In Afiasco and Lajas, where special teachers have been employed for two 
years, fully 50 families in each town now earn their living by weaving hats. Rope 
making, from the Maguey plant, has received a strong impetus during the year, tne 
districts of Utuado and liumacao having been remarkably successful. 

Three problems have developed during; the year; first, competent instruction; 
second, raw material; third, a market for tne finished product. 

The scarcity of raw material for use in the hat industry makes it impossible to extend 
it widely until the hat palm has been more extensively planted. In many districts 
where hat weaving was attempted during the past year, delay in securing material 
made the work unprofitable. Several supervisors report a similar experience with 
material for basket weaving. The latter industry seems to be capable of the widest 
extension, however, since material for this purpose is most readily obtainable. 

The necessity for a steady market for the output has been one of the problems 
developed during the year. While the hat industry has been largely hampered by 
the lack of material, the basket-making industry has been checked by lack of a market 
that will accept the product now offered. Basket making in Porto Rico needs both 
standardization and a market. 

In the other kinds of handwork emphasized during the year, attention was given 
largely to articles used in the home. There are many things needed in the home of 
the day laborer that the schools can easily produce. Some teachers did remarkable 
work in this field. Household conveniences and kitchen utensils, as well as personal 
and household ornaments, were made. 

Lace making, drawn work, and embroidery, for which certain towns in Porto Rico 
have long been well known, were given attention in but few rural schools. The 
supervisor of home economics, however, did much work in the introduction of em- 
broidery and needlework in urban centers. During the year 1915-16 a market was 
created in the States and in the past year the embroidering of ladies' underwear was 
carried on extensively in several urban centers. Although this industry has not yet 
become firmly established, the work has been standardized to some extent, and a 
market has been created. The material to be embroidered was shipped to Porto Rico 
from a firm in New York, and the embroidered articles were returned for sale. Workers 
received pay varying with the quality and complexity of the work done. This well- 
organized attempt was so successful that the workers will continue during the summer 
months. 

The organization and rapid development of the embroidery industry should be 
duplicated in other native industries. Employment for the thousands of unemployed 
persons, especially unemployed women, should be given every possible encourage- 
ment. The thorough development of industries is one of the most practical steps in 
the solution of the economic problem of Porto Rico. 

EXHIBIT OF WORK IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

An exhibit prepared by the classes in home economics and manual arts, repre- 
senting the work of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, was held in the 
Carnegie Library from March 31 to April 4, inclusive. All the different phases of 
the work of these two departments were well represented. 
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The manual arts department displayed a great variety of articles, from simple 
models such as pen trays and coat hangers to large office furniture, Morris chairs, 
food cabinets, work in concrete, pottery, and specimens of mechanical drawing. 

The home economics department showed a splendid display of work in both domestic 
science and domestic art. The products in cookery demonstrated that great advances 
have been made toward utilizing native food products in new and varied way? and 
that certain characteristic American dishes are becoming popular in Porto Rico. 
All grades of work in domestic art, from simple plain stitching and plain sewing to 
the most complicated problems in embroidery and drawn work were on display. The 
articles of clothing show that the girls of the public schools are being taugnt not only 
how to design and make their own clothing, out that of their brothers and fathers as 
well. 

The exhibit was visited by a large number of people. The work in industrial arts, 
which met considerable opposition when it was introduced, is now thoroughly enjoyed 
by the pupils and highly appreciated by the public at large. 

Department Publications. 

In addition to the circular letters and temporary bulletins annually issued by the 
department, the policy of publishing certain information in permanent form was 
continued. During the year seven bulletins were published. 
, Two bulletins bear directly upon the results achieved by the public schools: "El 
Problema de la Ensefianza del Castellano," by Manuel G. Nin, general superintendent, 
which clearly shows the weakness of the instruction in Spanish: and "Promotion and 
Retardation in the Elementary Schools," by C. Minot Griffith, which graphically 
presents this serious problem for the consideration of teachers and parents. An 
''Official Library Guide," compiled by the commissioner, aided by Jose* Padfn, 
general superintendent, was issued for supervisors, school boards, and teachers. 

Three manuals issued in bulletin form inaugurated radical changes in the methods 
of teaching Spanish, English, and arithmetic in the elementary grades: A "Manual de 
Aritm6tica," by Laura S. Seals, critic teacher in the normal department of the uni- 
versity, changed the entire method of teaching arithmetic in the two lower grades 
a "M6todo Racional para Ensenar a Leer y Escribir el Castellano Simultaneamente," 
by Jose" Gonzalez Ginorio, supervisor of the Vega Baja district, revolutionized and 
systematized the teaching of beginning Spanish; and "First Grade Oral English," 
by Joseph C. Morin, supervisor of the Manati district, effected a radical change in 
introducing the Btudy of English. The other bulletin issued is one of general informa- 
tion for persons interested in securing teaching positions in Porto Rico. These 
bulletins were of remarkable service to the teachers and made it possible for the 
department to carry out carefully-planned changes in teaching the subjects mentioned. 

Under the auspices of the department and the Porto Rico Teachers' Association, 
The Porto Rico School Review made its appearance in January, 1917. Six numbers 
were issued before the end of the school year. This periodical is not only a forum 
for educators who wish to address the entire teaching body of Porto Rico, but it serves 
as a medium through which the department can transmit quickly to the teaching 
force matters of educational importance. 

School Lunches. 

Much attention was given to school lunches during the past school year. Twenty- 
three municipalities had well-organized systems for supplying midday meals to needy 
children. On an average, 1,045 pupils were fed daily. One rural school in the dis- 
trict of Manati also successfully conducted a school lunch. The expense of main- 
taining these school lunches was borne by organizations formed by interested teachers, 
Eatrons and public-spirited citizens. As a rule, each child paid 1 cent daily for 
is lunch, the deficit being made up by the organizations. 

In all but four towns reports show that these lunches were very successful. In 
Barros, Florida, Gurabo, and Mayaguez they were abandoned after a trial of several 
weeks because of faulty management or lack of support. In most towns, however, 
these institutions have become thoroughly established. Several supervisors report 
that the societies in charge of school lunches are in a very flourishing condition: 
Juncos closed the year with a balance of $69.54; Yabucoa with $50; Humacao with 
$75: San German with $200; Arecibo with $392; and Caguas with $900. 

The average daily cost for each school lunch is rather difficult to obtain, since 
many of the organizations have foodstuffs donated as well as money. Reports show 
that in some towns the cost has been as low as 2 cents while in others it has amounted 
to almost 8 cents. 
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The results of the school lunch are the same everywhere. Supervisors report better 
attendance and a higher per cent of pupils promoted. Several supervisors report 
that pupils formerly backward show much better progress in their work. The 
"comedor escolar" insures the undernourished child at least one well-balanced meal 
every school day. 

School Libraries. 

In the last nine years the school libraries of Porto Rico have grown in size without 
attaining a corresponding measure of usefulness. Several causes have contributed 
to bring about this result. In the first place, school libraries usually start from a 
nucleus of discarded texts and miscellaneous books donated by friends. Few of the 
discarded texts appeal to children because long familiarity with them has bred con- 
tempt. The generous donations made by friends almost invariably range from al- 
manacs, and collections of decadent poetry, through paper novels of the type that made 
the advent of the cinematograph a blessing, to abstruse treatises on surgery, military 
tactics and spiritualism, and, consequently, they are wholly unfit for the use for which 
they are intended. Again, there is a dearth of juvenile books printed in the Spanish 
language, and the few good ones that have been issued in recent years are not generally 
known in Porto Ricp, due to the neglect of booksellers. On the other hand, the im- 
mense stores of juvenile literature published in English have remained inaccessible 
because of the lack of a suitable guide. 

To remedy these evils and to provide a practical means to aid school board members, 
teachers, and supervisors to select suitable books for school libraries, the department 
issued the Official Library Guide, previously mentioned. This guide contains lists 
of books and periodicals in English and Spanish for pupils in every grade of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and professional books and magazines for teachers 
and supervisors. The Guide also includes special lists for rural teachers and rural 
schools. 

Books purchased with public funds for school libraries must be selected from the 
guide, unless special permission is granted by the commissioner. All books must be 
bought in substantial binding, and no order is approved unless adequate provision 
has been made for the protection of the books. School boards have been urged to 
spend one-half of the funds available for libraries for the purchase of books in English 
and the other half for books in Spanish. 

Since the appearance of the Official Library Guide, the local bookdealers have 
stocked their stores with most of the books recommended by the department. 

School libraries are maintained now in 65 municipalities, with a total of 28,281 
volumes in urban schools and 7,937 in rural schools. During the past year 7,343 
library books were bought by the school boards at a total cost of $1,936.48. 

School Bands. 

School bands have been maintained in 32 towns, with a total number of 1,162 pupils 
in these organizations. 

Seven hundred and forty-four instruments have been purchased by the school board 
in 11 towns; by both the school board and the municipal council in 6 towns; by the 
school board and popular subscription in 9 towns; by popular subscription only in 2 
towns; by the school board, the municipal council and popular subscription in 3 towns; 
and by donation in 1 town. 

The salaries of the instructors varied from $135 to $600 per annum. The aggregate 
amount spent for salaries was $9,308; for material $771.56; for house rent (in four towns) 
$324; the total expenditure in this activity being $10,403.56. 

Instruction was given during an average of nine and two-thirds hours per week 
during the year. Of the 32 organizations, 10 were uniformed. 

Agricultural Instruction and School Gardens. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important phase of the educational work this 
year is the campaign of supervisors and rural teachers to induce farmers, especially 
the smaller landowners, to plant all kinds of the so-called "frutos menores," or minor 
crops. The natural consequences of the prolonged war — the scarcity of food and the 
tremendous rise in price of all commodities — presented a very difficult problem that 
could not have been solved had it not been for the constant, firm, and persevering 
preaching of the gospel of the hoe and the plow. When war was forcea upon the 
United States, our countrymen were fully prepared to solve the problems with which 
they were to be confronted. This is the result of the rural campaign started by the 
department two years ago. It is only just to give full credit to the many rural teachers 
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who enthusiastically and energetically worked day after day during the two years of 
this campaign. 

Instruction in agriculture was given in 1,248 rural schools; 325.98 "cuerdaa" of land 
were under cultivation and 15,869 home gardens are reported by supervisors. These 
resu 1 ts are the di rect effects o f the acti vi ties of the rural schools. As an indirect effect 
it is proper to mention the significant fact that since the United States entered the 
war more land has been devoted to the planting of all kinds of minor crops and some 
kinds of largo crops than in an v three previous years. Of the staple food crops, beana, 
corn, and rice are being cultivated to a greater extent. Of the minor crops, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, plantains, yautfas, pumpkins, tomatoes, and many other vegetables 
are widely produced. 

Academic and Professional Qualifications of the Teaching Forck. 

As an index to the amount and kind of academic and professional qualifications of 
the teaching force of Porto Rico the following table is presented, showing the bases 
of the licenses held by the teachers: 

Teachers holding the principal's license. 



Decree from a college or university 

Four years' normal training 

By examination 



HiaH-SCHOOL TEACBJCBA. 



De^roo from a college or university 

Four years' normal training.... 

Two years' normal training 

Upon basis of experience or special training. 



SPECIAL TEACHERS. 



Decree from a college or university 

Four years' normal training 

Two years' normal training 

Upon basis of experience or special training. . 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 

Decree from a college or university 

Four years' normal training 

Hl^h-school or academy diploma or previous 

llconso 

By examination 



26 
244 

50 



28 

13 

1 

13 



21 

32 

1 

37 



44 

45 

18 
3 



GRADED TEACHERS. 

Degree from a college or university 2 

Four years' normal training 3 

Two years' normal training 879 

By examination 783 

BUBAL TEACHERS. 

Two years' normal training 9 

By examination 1,133 

Total 3,382 

SUMMARY. 

Degrees from a college or university 118 

Four years' normal training 317 

Two years' normal training 890 

Upon basis of experience or training 50 

HUh-sehool or academy diploma or previous 

license 18 

By examination 1, 909 

Total 3,362 



In this table each person holding a license has been counted but once, either in the 
highest class in which he holds a license or according to position. Many of the high- 
school teachers, special teachers, and teachers of English nold other grades of licenses, 
but for the purpose of the table these teachers have been counted only in the classes 
in which thev are actually teaching. Only a few of those classed as principals are 
actually holding positions corresponding to that class, most of them being supervising 
officials. The great majority of those holding the principal's license are teaching in 
the graded schools. The graded and rural teachers are classed according to license. 
In each class the table shows the basis of the license, this basis representing the highest 
academic or professional qualifications of the candidate, except where he had pur- 
sued various academic or professional courses in different institutions, but could not 
meet the requirements of the law with respect to the actual possession of a diploma or 
degree and had to submit to an examination. 

Many of the teachers have pursued rather extensive courses since they entered the 
service, and practically all have had varying amounts of preparation since the original 
issue of their licenses, but if any have pursued courses leading to diplomas or degrees 
since entering the service the fact is shown in the table. While no account is taken 
here of any work not extensive enough to lead to a diploma, the table is a fairly accu- 
rate index to the amount and kind of training of the teachers of the various classes. 

An examination of the qualifications of the high-school teachers, special teachers, 
and teachers of English will show that they are fairly well qualified. These teachers 
are appointed directly by the commissioner of education and in making appointments 
a careful selection can be made. It has always been the policy of the department to 
secure teachers with high academic and professional training for these positions when- 
ever such teachers were available. During the past year 161 teachers from the United 
States proper were selected for positions in the schools of Porto Rico. Of these, 68 
were graduates of standard colleges or universities, 40 of accredited normal schools, 
29 of a first-grade high school or academy, and 24 were granted licenses on the basis of 
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special preparation or recognition extended to a high grade license issued by school 
authorities in one of the States of the United States. The supply of thoroughly 
trained teachers for these positions has not always been sufficient to meet the demand 
only because of the low salaries paid. 

Of the 1,667 teachers holding the graded license 884 have had at least two years of 
normal school training. If to these are added the graduates of the four-year course 
of the normal school, who are classed as principal teachers in the table, the number of 
teachers with a* fair amount of professional training available for service in the graded 
schools is in excess of the number of schools. Since the graded system has now reached 
a place where no further rapid extension is imperative, the normal school should be in 
a position to meet all future demands for graded teachers. 

An examination of the qualifications of the rural teachers reveals a condition of 
affairs which is little short of alarming. Of the 1, 142 persons holding the rural license, 
only nine have had as much as two years of professional training. 

Although there are quite a few professionally trained teachers serving in rural 
schools because they have been unable to secure positions in the graded system, the 
rural teaching force is composed almost entirely of boys and girls who have had no 
training in addition to that received in the common schools, and of other persons who 
have been retired from the graded system on account of inefficiency or lack of suffi- 
cient training for that system. Many of these teachers had not even pursued courses 
corresponding to the present course of study leading to the eighth-grade diploma at 
the time of entering the service, since formerly no qualifications were demanded of 
the prospective rural teacher other than "good moral character, the ability to jtess 
an examination in a few elementary academic subjects and proof that he had passed 
his seventeenth birthday." The present license law needs radical revision. Depart- 
ment regulations have from time to time demanded certain requirements of candi- 
dates for the examinations for the rural license, but in view of the great demand for 
teachers in the past, these requirements have never been more than a common-school 
diploma and attendance upon the courses of a short summer session or institutes. 

This great number of professionally unprepared rural teachers is due to the very 
rapid growth of the school system and to the fact that the rural schools have been used 
as a training ground for the graded schools. As soon as the rural teacher had com- 
pleted the one year's service required by law he was eligible to take the examination 
for the graded license and secure a transfer to the graded system. Service in the rural 
schools should call for an entirely different kind of preparation, and it is now the estab- 
lished policy of the department that no more examinations will be held for the rural 
license unless the candidate has had a high-Hchool education and at least a fair amount of 
special professional training. Provisions have been made for the establishment of two 
summer schools, one at Rio Piedras and one at Mayaguez, for the preparation of rural 
teachers. Candidates for the rural license will be required to present a high-school 
diploma for admission and will pursue a nine weeks ' course in professional training 
before the examination for the rural license will be given. To these schools rural 
teachers already in the service will be admitted for the purpose of securing further 
academic and professional training. In addition to these measures, the University 
of Porto Rico has established a special two-year course for the training of rural teachers 
and it is expected that there will be no future difficulty in securing a sufficient num- 
ber of well-prepared rural teachers to fill vacancies as they occur. 

Rating of Teachers. 

At the close of the school year all the teachers in active service in the schools of 
Porto Rico were classified according to efficiency of service, a modified form of the 
Boyce score card being used. Classifications range from E, the highest, to P, the 
lowest. The latter classification results in the cancellation of the teacher's license 
and removal from the service. On the basis of this classification 312 teachers were 
rated as E; 1,937 as 6; 520 as F; and 9 as P. 

Legislation. 

During the last session of the legislative assembly the following bills affecting 
public instruction were enacted into laws: 

1. An act to provide for the granting of rural certificates to certain persons. This 
act provides for the granting of rural licenses to persons who have satisfactorily passed 
the course of special studies established by the board of trustees of the University of 
Porto Rico for the preparation of rural teachers and further provides that rural licenses 
may be granted to the holders of diplomas in agricultural science issued by the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. This act will do much toward securing a 
better prepared corps of rural teachers. 
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2. An act to authorise school boards to provide scholarships in the normal depart- 
ment of the University of Porto Rico for certain persons who desire to prepare for 
teaching in rural schools. Each scholarship maintained by the school boards will 
carry an annual appropriation of $300; the total number of scholarships possible under 
this law is 79. The granting of a scholarship by any school board is optional and not 
mandatory. 

3. An act appropriating the sum of $36,000 for the construction of graded school 
buildings in the towns of Jay uy a, Guainabo, and Morovis. 

4. An act to authorize municipalities to provide scholarships for certain persons 
in the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. This act provides for the granting 
of scholarships to young men who desire to pursue the courses leading to the diploma 
in agricultural science. . Each scholarship must carry an annual appropriation of 
$200. Eighty-one scholarships are possible by the terms of this act, although the 
granting of the scholarships is optional. 

5. An act to repeal certain obsolete sections of the codified school law. This act 
repeals sixty obsolete paragraphs of the school laws and will enable the department 
to issue a new edition of the school laws containing only such laws as are actually in 
force. 

6. Joint Resolution No. 12, appropriating the sum of $1,000 for the purpose of re- 
pairing school buildings of the municipality of Naranjito. 

Rules and Regulations. 

During the past school year a regulation was promulgated providing that certain 
married women shall not be appointed or approved for positions in the public schools 
when their presence in the schoolroom would be detrimental to the service or to 
their own health. 

School Board AcTivirius. ' 

School boards have continued to provide for the needs of the schools in the respec- 
tive municipalities in accordance with their ability to do so. An unusually large 
number of schools have been equipped with modern furniture, including the new 
additional rural schools provided: for in the budget. The work in Home Economics 
and Manual Arts has been liberally fo3tered. 

The system of school-board accounting was established in 1903-4, when the school 
boards had a total indebtedness of $51,368.65 from former years. Since that date 
gradual changes have been made, based upon the principle of control and previous 
approval of expenditures. While there has been some opposition in the past to this 
method of approval, nevertheless, the fact that the school boards closed their accounts 
on June 30, 1917, with a cash balance of $554,742.40 well justifies this procedure. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 8ITE8. 

in the matter of securing appropriate sites, the past year has exceeded all previous 
record. This is not merely true as to numbers. School boards are becoming gradu- 
ally convinced that a building site is not a place with merely room enough for the 
building. They understand and appreciate that room for play and for agricultural 
work is very essential to a successful school. In rural districts the standard building 
site comprises a cuerda of land, though larger sites have been secured in some in- 
stances. The eight cuerda site purchased by the school board of Guayana; the six 
cuerda site acquired by Juncos; and the four cuerda site bought by Gurabo are con- 
spicuous examples of the new policy in the matter of sites. Not only has greater 
attention been given to finding a location accessible to the school population, but 
also to suitability for building from an architectural and sanitary standpoint. 

The most ambitious building program as yet attempted is being carried out by 
the San Juan school board and includes a three-story grammar and technical school 
building on the site of the old artillery barracks at a contract price of $165,495.30. 

SUMMARIZED STATEMENT. 

1. Total number of buildings completed during the year: 

(a) Urban — 11 buildings with 77 rooms, including a 16-room high school in 
Mayaguez. 
(6) Rural — 21 buildings with 22 rooms. 

2. Total number of buildings commenced during the year and now in course of 
construction: 

(a) Urban— 9 buildings with 65 rooms. 

(b) Rural — 19 buildings with 31 rooms. 
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3. Total number of building projects, commenced in previous years and in course 
of construction during the present: 

(a) Urban — 5 buildings with 28 rooms. 
(6) Rural — 16 buildings with 25 rooms. 

4. Total number of sites acquired during the course of the year: 
(a) Urban — 14 sites. 

(6) Rural — 41 sites. 

5. Special enumeration of sites donated to school boards: 

(a) Urban — Luquillo, 1 site by municipality of Luquillo; Vieques, 1 site by munic- 
ipality of Vieques: San German, 1 site by municipality of San German; Las Marias, 
1 site by municipality of Las Marias. 

(b) Rural — Loiza, 1 site by Jose* Castilla Pavon; Fajardo, 1 site by Saturnino Moulier; 
Ceiba, 1 Bite by Lauro Rivera; Vieques, 1 site by municipality of Vieques; Aguas 
Buenas, 2 sites by Luis Tomas Balinas and Jos6 Falc6n Sanchez, respectively; Sa- 
bana Grande, 1 site by Manuel Soto Almod6var; Mayaguez, 3 sites by Jose* de Diego, 
Bias Ramirez and Antonio Vicens, respectively; Afiasco. 1 site by Doroteo Esteve y 
Gimeno; Camuy, 1 site by Central Abanza; Barceloneta, 1 site by Buffalo & Porto 
Rico Fruit Co.; Vega Baja, 1 site by Andre's A. Gonzalez; Corozal, 2 sites by Fermhi 
Fuentes Morales and Abdon Fuentes, respectively. 

6. Towns in which no school buildings of any kind have been erected since the 
American occupation: 

(a) In urban centers — Ceiba, Luquillo, Juncos, Gurabo, Hormigueros, Jayuya, 
Barceloneta, Morovis, Dorado, and Guainabo. 

(6) In rural districts — Loiza, Fajardo, Ceiba, Luquillo, Hormigueros and Riacon. 

7. Loans granted to school boards: 

Cayoy, bonded loan v« $30,6oO 

Quiabo, school building fund 18,000 

Juncos, temporary loan 1,000 

Luquillo, school building fund 10, 000 

San Juan, bonded loan , 300,000 

Total 350,000 



Table I. — Directing and supervising officers, 1916-17. 



Paul G. Miller, commissioner of education. 
Jos6 Padln, assistant commissioner of education. 
Geo. H. Harriman, chief, division of property and 

accounts. 
A. Gonzalez Font, chief, division of school-board 

accounts. 
Carey Hickle, general superintendent of schools 

and acting secretary. 
Ward C. McCroskey, general superintendent of 

schools. 
Manuel G. Nin, general superintendent of schools. 
E. C. Hernandez, supervisor of Spanish. 
A. J. Sykes, supervisor of agriculture. 
Grace E. Denton, supervisor of music. 
Emily Willey, supervisor of drawing. 
Grace J. Ferguson, supervisor of home economics. 
Frank S. Pugh, supervisor of manual training. 

• 

UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO. 

Paul G. Miller, chancellor. 

Fred K. Fleagle, dean, normal department and 

College of Liberal Arts, Rio Piedras. 
Ralph S. Garwood, dean, College of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts, Mayaguez. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SUPERVISORS. 

San Juan Geo. V. Keelan. 

Rio Piedras-Trujillo 
Alto Cecil E. Stevens. 

Carolina Jose* C. Rosario. 

Rio Grande-Loiza William F. Littlefield. 

Fajardo - Ceiba - Lu- 
quillo C. E. Miner. 

Nag u a bo- Vieques Valeriano Flores. 

Humacao-Las Piedras.M. D. Rice. 

Y abucoa-Maunabo Bernardo Huyke. 

Arroyo-Patillas Ismael Maldonado. 

Juncos-Gurabo Celestino Benftez. 

C ag u as -San Lorenzo... C. Rivera Ufret (acting). 

Ouayama C. Torres Reyes. 

Salinas-Santa Isabel.. Juan E. Castillo. 



Cayey-Cidra M. Negron Collazo. 

Comerio - Aquas Bue- ' 

nas-Naranjito Samuel D. W. Mills. 

Aibonito-Barranqui- 

tas Servando Rabainne. 

Barros Don W. Snow. 

Coamo Victor M. Suarez. 

Juana Diaz Chas. J. Kelley . 

Ponce M. A. Ducout. 

Guayanilla-Penuelas.F. Rodriguez Lopez. 

Yauco-Guanica Francisco Vizcarrondo. 

San Gerhan-Sabana 

Grande Hermenepildo Massd. 

Cabo Rojo-Lajas A. H. Linch. 

Mayaguez - Hormioue- 

ROS. .................. .xt. o, x^ariow. 

Maricao-Las Marias... JudsonU. McGuire. 
An asco • Uincon • Agua- 

da.. E. J. Bunting. 

jiAR£8n ••!. l> j. waisn. 

San Sebastian Juliet A. Casey. 

Aguadilla-Moca Luis A. Irizarry. 

Isabela-Quebradillas.G. Sellds y Sola. 

Utuado J. P. Blanco. 

Adjunt as- Jayuya Zoilo Gracia. 

Camuy-Hatillo Daniel F. Lynch. 

Arecibo Jose B. Fontanes (acting). 

Manati-Barceloneta.. Joseph C. Morln. 

Ciales Luis Padilla. 

Vega Baja-Vega ALTA.Jose* Gonzalez Ginorio. 

Corozal-Morovis Eugenio Vivas. 

Toa Baja-Toa Alta- 

Dorado Beatrix Lassalle. 

Bayahon-Guainabo.. . .Carlos V. Urrutia. 

high-school principal. 

San Juan J. B. Hagberg. 

Ponce. ...»«.......«.••»»•... ..u. A. Martin. 

Mayaguez Sara M. Williams. 

Arecibo Maurice ll.'Esser. 

Humacao.... A. A. E. Uerger. 

Fajardo Santiago Veve. 
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Table II. — Summary of statistics for the school year 1916-17. 

Number of different pupils enrolled in schools under the department of education, classified 
by color and sex: 
White- 
Male 

Female 



Total, 

Colored- 
Male... 
Female. 



Total, 



White and colored- 
Male 

Female 



Total 



Number of different pupils enrollod in each kind of school undor the department: 

High schools 

Continuation schools 



Total secondary schools. 
Elementary urban st hooLs. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Total in schools under the department. 



Number enrolled in the University of Porto Rico: 

College of Liberal Arts 

College of Law 

College of Pharmacy 

Normal department 

Two-year course for rural teachers 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 

Prac tice school 

High 8( hool 

Specials 



Total in the University of Porto Rico , 



Number enrolled in charitable and correctional schools... 
Number enrolled in private schools 



Total enrolled in all schools in Porto Rico. 



Average number belonging in schools under the department of education: 

High schools 

Continuation s chools 



Total secondary schools . 
Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Total.. 



Average daily attendance in schools under the department of education: . 

High schools 

Continuation schools 



Total secondary schools. 
Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Total. 



Length of school year in schools under the department of education, 36 weeks, or 174 days, 

exclusive of holidays (in night schools 24 weeks). 
Number of teachers (teaching positions) in schools under the department of education: 
White- 
Mile ; 

Female 



Total. 

Colored- 
Male... 
Female. 



Total. 



67,858 
51,261 



119,119 



17,857 
13,376 



31,231 



85,715 
04,637 



150,352 



2,357 
937 



3,294 
53,372 
89,520 

4,166 



150,352 



19 

47 
25 
123 
59 
290 
270 
220 
121 



1,174 

537 
3,594 



155,657 



1,985 
G98 



2,683 
46,250 
75,062 

2,689 



126,693 



1,896 
630 



2,526 
43,317 
68,683 

2,253 



116,779 



801 
1,437 



2,238 



200 
238 

438 
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Number of teachers ^teaching positions) in schools under the department of education: 
White and colorod— 

Male 

Female 



Total. 



Teachers in high schools 

Teachers in continuation schools. 



Total secondary 

Teachers in elementary urban schools. 
Teachers in rural schools 



Total under department of education 

Teachers in the University of Porto Rico 

Teachers in charitable and correctional institutions 

Teachers in private schools 

Number of buildings in use for schools during the year. 

Owned by The People of Porto Rico * 

Ren tod 



1,001 
1,675 



2,C76 



87 
51 



138 
1,140 
1,398 



2,676 

74 

17 

174 

1,666 

501 

^ , 1,165 

Estimated value of all insular school buildings 12, 088, 704. 07 

Rental value of all other buildings 114, 396. 24 

Total expenditures for school purposes during the year ending June 30, 1917 * 2, 106, 389. 18 

By school boards 588, 067. 50 

By the insular government 1, 518, 321. 68 

Department of education '. 1,377,004.97 

University of Porto Rico 141, 316. 71 

Table III" — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, and percentage of attendance for 

the island and municipalities. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of 
education: 



Enrollment, 1916-17. 
Enrollment, 1915-16. 



8 

a 

o 
© 



150,352 
149,986 



Secondary schools- 
High J 2,357 

Continuation 937 

53,372 

89,520 

4,166 



Elementary urban schools . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 

Pupils belonging, 1916-17 ! 126, 693 

Pupils belonging, 1915-16 128, 840 



Highschools ; 1,985 

Continuation schools ; 698 

Elementary urban schools..! 46,259 

Rural schools ; 75,062 

Night schools 2,689 



Average daily attendance: I 

Average attendance, 1916-17 ,116, 779 

Average attendance, 1915-16 1 120, 099 



Highschools | 1,896 

Continuation schools ' 630 

Elementary urban schools . . 43, 338 

Ruralschools ! 68,683 

Night schools ! 2,253 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 

E lementary urban schools 95. 8 

Rural schools ' 91. 6 






1 


. 




o 


. 


*J 


1 


< 


iQ 


© 


«•* 




^ 


•ft 


o 


"3 ' 




P 




' 



c 



S 



o 

© 



6,951 
7,506 



636 



6,049 
"*266 



5,924 
6,588 



541 
5,"258 
"*i35 



2,741 
2,536 



!; 



098 
091 



110 

869 

1,654 

108 



230 

849 

19 



2,470 
2,253 



84 

829 

1,475 

82 



958 
909 



204 

730 

24 



2,065 i 1,789 
2,122 j 1,818 



i 

© 

-1 



1,928 
1,819 



© 
'ST 



1,769 
1,889 



33 

562 

1,396 

74 



1,769 
1,797 



37 

616 

1,101 

35 



31 

510 

1,165 

63 



5,566 
6,274 



2,303 
2,132 



508 i 



4,934 



124 



80 

765 

1,390 

68 



94.0 



92.3 
95.6 



870 j 1,633 
810 | 1,661 



186 

665 

19 



24 

471 

1,081 

57 



91.1 
91.1 



92.3 
92.8 



1,485 
1,576 



28 
542 
883 

32 



1,363 
1,472 



26 
492 
819 

26 



762 

1,082 

84 



1,659 
1,599 



102 



1,096 

531 

40 



1,522 
1,G03 



665 

928 

66 



1,554 
1,494 



627 

869 

58 



90.9 
92.7 



94.1 
93.6 



77 



987 

435 

23 



1,382 
1,481 



76 



912 

383 

11 



92.4 
88.0 



£ 



596 
502 



271 

286 
39 



491 
418 



238 

225 

28 



435 
376 



214 

199 

22 



92.3 
88.4 



27413 



1 Not including charity and correctional schools. 
17 2 
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Tablb III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, and percentage of attendance for 

the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment undor department of edu- 
cation: 

Enrollment, 1910-17 

Enrollment, 1915-10 



Secondary schools- 
High 

Continuation... 



I 



795 
780 



55 



1,734 
1,848 



s 

9 
> 



1,193 
1,218 



08 

6 



2,755 
2,709 



3 



127 



Elementary urban schools 

Rural schools 

N Ipht schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-10. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools... 

Rural schools 

Night schools . 




1,034 
901 



514 

622 

57 


1,210 

1,371 

47 



132 

879 

23 






1,982 
2,108 



i 



28 



781 
785 



o 

2 



1,071 
1,226 



s 






504 

1,406 

44 



228 

523 

30 



521 

518 

32 



1,083 
1,049 



458 

586 

39 



Average daily attendance: 

Averago attendance, 1916-17 595 ' 

Average attendance, 1915-16 ' 610 



1,383 
1,515 



986 
998 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



.i 



178 

402 

15 



5 

566 

773 

39 



421 

530 

35 



Attendance per 100 belonging: ' < 

Elementary urban schools ; 92. 2 94. 5 91. 9 

Ruralschools 90.1 93.9 ' 90.4 



2,508 
2,314 



104 



1,116 

1,249 

39 



858 
861 



! 1,739 
2,010 



621 
680 



888 

OQQ 

wo 



i 27 

125 430 

711 . 1,251 

22 31 



2,330 
2,195 



98 



1,060 

1,141 

31 



809 
820 



118 

671 

20 



175 

420 

26 



426 

436 

26 



1,605 
5 



547 
630 



19 

406 

1,151 

29 



162 

362 

23 



792 
915 



385 

386 

21 



94.4 
91.3 



94.9 
94.3 



94.4 
92.0 



92.6 
86.2 



90.3 
88.4 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of edu- 
cation: 

Enrollment, 1916-17 

Enrollment, 1915-16 



Secondary schools- 
High 

Continuation , 

Elementary urban schools . . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
. Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools.. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average daily attendance: 

Average attendance, 1916-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Jun- ! Gura- 
cos. i bo. 



1,532 I 1,508 
1,610 i 1,281 



26 
663 

778 
65 



1,261 
1,366 



21 
577 
630 

33 



409 
1,027 

72 



1,179 
1,128 



328 
833 

18 



1,148 
1,285 



1,008 
1,041 



Ca- 
guas. 



3,783 
3,853 



San 
Loren- 
zo. 



1,704 
1,635 



118 



1,505 

2,094 

66 



3,330 
3,298 



14 
444 

1,156 
90 



1,356 
1,341 



110 



1, 276 

1,894 

50 



13 
410 
895 

38 



3,090 
3,132 



1,261 
1,238 



107 



Gua- 
yama. 



2,740 
2,839 



Sail- 
nas. 



120 



1,382 

1,164 

74 



2,351 
2,348 



100 



1,228 

955 

68 



1,526 
1,628 



593 

838 

95 



1,310 
1,274 



2,224 
2,233 



19 
535 
565 

29 



302 

750 

16 



1, 211 

1,725 

47 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 

E lementary urban schools I 92. 7 

Ruralschools 90.0 



92.3 
90.0 



94.9 
90.0 



12 
388 
829 

32 



94 



1,173 

891 

66 



547 

719 

44 



1,193 
1,153 



Santa 
Isabel. 



Cayey. 



885 
910 



7 

337 

521 

20 



739 
715 



5 

324 

391 

19 



658 
654 



94.6 
92.6 



95.5 
93.3 



505 

657 

31 



4 

293 

348 

13 



2,246 
2,181 



69 

952 

1,180 

45 



1,865 
1,928 



54 
806 
971 

34 



1,762 
1,868 



50 
773 
907 

32 



1,529 
1,619 



424 

1,066 

39 



1,263 
1,285 



375 

863 

25 



1,158 
1,185 



345 

790 

23 



92.0 
91.5 



Cid- 
ra. 



1,182 
1,140 



396 

751 

36 



1,012 
1,011 



363 

623 
26 



947 
970 



342 

582 

23 



92.3 
91.1 



90.4 
90.0 



96.9 
92.3 



96.8 
93.5 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, and percentage of attendance for 

the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of edu- 
cation: 

Enrollment, 1915-17 

Enrollment, 1915-16 



Secondary schools— 

High 

Continuation 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1915-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average dally attendance: 

Average attendance, 1916-17. 



Come- 
do. 



Aguas 
Bue- 
nas. 



1,323 
1,321 



410 

893 

20 



1,079 
1,194 



355 

699 

10 



______ 986 

Average attendance, 1915-16 | 1, 060 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



312 

057 

17 



Attendance per 100 belonging: , 

Elementary urban schools 87. 9 

Rural schools 94. 



992 
889 



322 

635 

35 



785 
757 



259 

493 

33 



708 
688 



Naran-j Aibo- 
Jito. I nlto. 






955 
967 



1,361 
1,373 



i 



211 

716 

28 



761 
864 



181 

558 

22 



679 
812 



242 

440 

26 



155 

506 

18 



15 
431 
859 

56 



Ba- 

rran- 

quitas. 



1,309 
1,255 



358 
951 



1,103 
1,163 



396 

689 

18 



983 
1,133 



347 
636 



988 
1,102 



930 
1,083 



354 

625 

9 



329 
601 



93.4 
89.2 



92.6 
93.5 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of edu- 
cation: 

Enrollment, 1916-17 

Enrollment, 1915-16 



Secondary schools- 
nigh 

Continuation , 

Elementary urban schools. . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. . 

Rural schools 

Night schools , 



Average daily attendance: 

Average attendance, 1916-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 
Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 



Gua- 
yanilla. 



1,749 
1,662 



Penue-i YftUCO 
las. i Yauco - 



95.7 
92.1 



Gua- 
nica. 



95.7 
94.3 



BarrosJCoamo. 



2,023 
1,646 



275 

1,712 

36 



1,627 
1,434 



243 

1,359 

25 



1,486 
1,307 



221 

1,249 

16 



93.5 
91.9 



2,272 
2,389 



36 

750 

1,445 

41 



2,082 
2,129 



29 

699 

1,304 

30 



1,923 
1,962 



27 

648 

1,224 

24 



94.7 
92.3 



Juana 
Diaz. 



3,439 
3,504 



30 

575 

2,779 

55 



2,897 
2,956 



26 

465 

2,369 

37 



2,605 
2,703 



23 

424 

2,127 

31 



93.7 
89.7 



Ponce. 



9,970 
10,164 



516 



6,329 

2,961 

164 



8,329 
8,827 



438 



5,065 

2,721 

105 



7,835 
8,317 



425 



4,813 

2,511 

86 



96.6 
92.2 



l 



San 
Ger- 
man. 



1,531 
1,553 



3,472 
3,471 



992 
973 



3,298 
2,796 



21 

461 

1,193 

74 



92 



16 

361 

1,091 

63 



986 
2,315 ! 

79 : 



15 
680 
190 
107 



50 

921 

2,218 

109 



1,379 
1,342 



1,310 



19 ' 
378 ' 
966 i 

16 



13 
329 
919 

20 



1,264 
1,210 



1,167 
1,199 



17 
357 

878 
12 



12 
312 

828 
15 



94.4 
90.0 



96.4 
90.1 



2,998 
3,058 

75 

*823* 
2,037 
63 



2,847 
2,925 

68 



764 
803 



8 

553 

162 

41 



2,944 
2,418 



38 

876 

1,968 

62 



743 

787 



2,750 
2,258 



778 

1,944 

57 



537 
154 

45 



96.5 
95.4 



97.1 
95.6 



31 

833 

1,830 

53 



Sa- 
bana 
Gran- 
de. 



Cabo 
Rojo. 



1,389 
1,329 



36 
579 
718 

56 



1,161 
1,153 



29 
501 
612 

19 



2,447 
2,450 



67 

998 

1,331 

51 



1,996 
2,137 



27 

813 

1,113 

43 



Lajas. 



1,674 
1,600 



30 

334 

1,236 

74 



Maya- 
guez. 



4,450 

4,824 



230 



2,296 

1,773 

151 



1,302 
1,488 



1,075 
1,085 



96.7 
92.9 



25 
462 
575 

13 



1,913 
2,085 



26 

784 

1,064 

39 



95.6 
93.9 



98.4 
95.6 



23 
268 
988 

23 



1,210 
1,332 



22 
252 
916 

20 



96.3 
92.7 



3,585 
3,992 



203 



1,952 

1,351 

79 



3,403 
3,812 



202 



1,897 

1,236 

68 



97.2 
91.8 
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Tablb III.— Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, and percentage of attendance for 

the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of ed- 
ucation: 

Enrollment, 1910-17 

Enrollment, 1915-16 



Hor- 

mi- Mari- 
gue- cao. 
ros. . 



Secondary schools- 



High 

Continuation 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 



Las 
Ma- 
rias. 



i 
i 

. Aflas- 

1 CO. 



Rin- 
con. 



A &* ' Lares - 



San 
Sebas- 
tian. 



514 
579 



1,317 
1,004 



1,514 
1,401 



1,894 1,017 



1,752 



I 



960 



148 

322 

44 



258 

1,037 

22 



221 

1,261 

32 



26 

545 

1,244 

79 



213 

734 

70 






High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools 

Rural schools , 

Night schools , 



449 
483 



1,200 
881 



133 

291 

25 



244 

936 

20 



Average daily attendance: 

Average attendance, 1916-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



1,277 
1,074 



203 

1,054 

20 



1,462 j 
1,428 | 



817 
822 



25 
449 
959 

29 



182 

582 

53 



1,187 2,950 
1,175 2,983 



i 



18 
265 
829 

75 



18 

622 

2,285 

25 



2,522 
2,517 



Agua- 
dilla 



2,673 
2,882 



26 

453 

2,010 

33 



100 



1,074 

1,401 

98 



1,100 i 2,443 
1,023 I 2,595 



2,220 
2,230 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools. . ., 

Night schools 



408 
453 



1,126 I 1,131 
796 972 



115 

273 

20 



229 

883 

14 



187 

926 

18 



1,336 
1,303 



740 
751 



21 
422 

867 
26 



165 

532 

43 



Attendance per 100 belonging: ! 

Elementary urban schools i 93.5, 96.9 

Ruralschools i 93.8 94-3 






Subjects. 



Moca. 



Isa- 
bels. 



Enrollment under department of ed- : 
ucation: i 

Enrollment, 1916-17 i 1, 146 

Enrollment, 1915-16 1 1,221 



Secondary schools- 
High 

Continuation 

Elementary urban schools. . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



2,019 
1,909 



239 

874 

33 



363 

1,620 

36 



Average number belonging: 

Pupils belonging, 1916-17 j 1, 028 \ 1, 748 

Pupils belonging, 1915-16 1 1, 086 1, 635 

' Li 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



207 

793 

28 



327 

1,395 

26 



Average daily attendance: 

Average attendance, 1916-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



93.8 
88.0 



Que- 

bra- 

dillas. 



94.2 
90.4 



94.7 
91.3 



7 
246 

808 ; 
39 I 



15 

556 

1,857 

15 



23 

429 

1,741 

27 



2,259 
2,618 



81 



953 

1,163 

62 



987 
948 



6 

222 

728 

31 



94.3 
90.9 



2,298 
2,463 



2,089 
2,122 



14 

536 

1,736 

12 



22 

407 

1,637 

23 



97.3 
93.4 



2,066 
2,424 



77 



878 

1,081 

50 



97.8 
94.0 



94.1 
92.9 



1,192 
1,114 



33 
359 
759 

41 



Utua- 
do. 



Ad- 
juntas. 



Jayu- | Ca- 
va. , muy. 



4,429 
4,672 



1,116 
987 



23 
323 
735 

35 



High schools 

Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. . . 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



915 
993 



191 

705 

19 



1,577 
1,549 



1,026 
915 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 
Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 



94.7 
88.9 



299 

1,256 

22 



94.7 
95.1 



22 
303 
673 

28 



30 

764 

3,603 

32 



3,858 
3,766 



16 

668 

3,152 

22 



2,385 
2,253 



1,525 
1,543 



1,623 
1,614 



Ha- 
tillo. 



1,697 
1,493 



21 

376 

1,964 

24 



280 

1,225 

20 



433 

1,143 

47 



1,934 
1,842 



1,281 
1,296 



3,499 
3,429 



15 

617 

2,849 

18 



94.7 
92.1 



92.4 
90.4 



21 

325 

1,565 

23 



259 

1,006 

16 



1,421 
1,392 



300 

1,085 

36 



1,719 ! 1,171 
1,635 ! 1,176 



20 

296 

1,383 

20 



231 

928 

12 



93.3 
88.3 



93.5 
92.2 



1,311 
1,274 



556 

986 

55 



1,424 
1,357 



499 

876 

49 



1,312 
1,270 



280 

1,004 

27 



95.3 
92.5 



478 

799 

35 



95.8 
91.2 



Are- 
dbo. 



5,316 
5,251 



214 



1,316 

3,724 

62 



4,517 
4,408 



176 



1,211 

3,055 

72 



4,098 
4,136 



164 



1,131 
2,744 

59 



94.4 
93. b 
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Table III. — Enrollment, number belonging, attendance, and percentage of attendance/or 

the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of ed- 
ucation: 

Enrollment, 1916-17 

Enrollment, 1915-10 



Mo- 
nad 



Secondary schools— Continuation. 

Elementary urban schools 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 



Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average daily attendance: 

Average attendance, 1910-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



Continuation schools 

Elementary urban schools. . . . 

Rura 1 schools 

Night schools 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 
Elementary urban schools 



2,209 
2,282 



56 

795 

1,320 

38 



1.914 
2,001 



41 

722 

1,123 

28 



1,754 
1,863 



38 

678 

1,013 

25 



94.6 
Rural schools i 92.2 



Bar- 
celo- 
neta. 



dales. 



1,176 
1,192 



471 

670 

35 



2, 133 
2,080 



18 

419 

1,657 

39 



868 
1,031 



1,676 
1,780 



347 

507 

14 



17 

310 

1,312 

28 



788 
970 



1,504 
1,666 



307 ! 
468 
13 



14 

300 

1,167 

23 



93.8 
94.1 



94.0 
91.2 



Vega 
Baja. 



1,860 
1,792 



36 

561 

1,213 

50 



Vega 
Alta. 



Coro- 
cal. 



Moro- 
vis. 



1,260 
1,013 



1,591 
1,534 



29 

koo 

1,020 
42 



277 

938 

45 



804 
884 



243 

597 

24 



1,408 
1,356 



773 

808 



26 
452 
896 

34 



21S 

534 

21 



93.9 
93.6 



92.5 
90.4 



1,656 
1,611 



288 

1,309 

59 



1,660 
1,574 



253 

1,372 

35 



1,337 
1,398 



251 

1,036 

25 



1,333 
1,341 



209 

1,103 

21 



1,184 
1,214 



231 

934 

19 



92.4 
90.0 



1,209 
1,185 



197 

993 

19 



97.7 
90.0 



Toa 
Baja. 



1,037 
1,078 



432 

569 

36 



926 
904 



400 

495 

31 



857 
863 



361 

470 

26 



95.0 
94.9 



Toa 

Alta. 



1,357 
1,340 



289 

1,048 

20 



1,141 
1,140 



244 

878 

19 



991 
1,047 



220 

753 
18 



92.6 
92.0 



Subjects. 



Enrollment under department of education: 

Enrollment, 19 Ir>-17 

Enrollment, 1915-16 



Secondary schools— High. . 
Elementary urban schools. 

Rural schools 

Night schools 



Average number belonging: 
Pupils belonging, 1916-17. 
Pupils belonging, 1915-16. 




High schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

R ural schools 

Night schools 



Average daily attendance: 

Avorage attendance, 1916-17. 
Average attendance, 1915-16. 



High schools 

Elementary urban schools. 

Rival schools 

Night schools 



Attendance per 100 belonging: 
Elementary urban schools. 
Rural schools 



Dorado. 



759 
653 



244 

475 

40 



Baya- 
mon. 



3,600 
3,909 



Guat- 
nabo. 



1,101 
1,100 



Culebra. 



167 
170 



108 

1,888 

1,512 

92 



I 



213 

340 

36 



80 
1,663 
1,247 

81 



541 
647 



2,834 
3,196 



195 

322 

24 



77 
1,564 
1,122 

71 



95.5 
93.0 



94.1 
90.0 



192 

890 

19 



147 
20 



166 

686 

16 



136 
17 



774 
869 



153 

609 

12 



96.7 
90.8 



133 
152 



121 
12 



9a 
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Tablb IV. — Pupil* enrolled in each gride and per cent of promotion* in elementary 

schools for the uland and municipalities. 



Subjects. 


Porto 
Rico. 

150,352 

149,986 


Ban Rio 
Juan. Pfodras. 

i 

6,951 ' 2,741 
7,506 ' 2,536 


TrujillO 
Alto. 

1,098 
1,091 


1 
Caro- 1 
Una. 

2,0T5 
2,122 


Grande., **"**- 

1,789 , 1,928 
1,818 • 1,819 


Fajar- ' 
do. 


Cdba. 

596 
502 


Enrolled during 1916- 17 

Enrolled during 1915- 16 


1.709 ! 
1,889 ! 


QmttmAurv schools 


3,294 










r 


















fl ten schools... . . 


2,357 


€36 




* 




102 














Eleventh grade. ...i.. 


271 
545 

071 
870 


60 
140 
198 
238 








15 
23 
24 
40 














Tenth grade 












Ninth grade 
























Cflof inuot Ion school*. . . , . . 


937 
257 
Oft) 


110 


33 


37 
15 
22 








Tenth grade 




15 
18 








Ninth grade 


:::::::.' 'no' 





















Night schools 


4, ICG 


266 : 108 


19 | 74 


35 84 


40 


39 






Elementary urban schools — 


53,372 


6,049 , 869 


230 562 


616 762 


1,096 


271 


Per cent promoted 


66.1 




i 


















Eighth gr*d A - - 


2,098 
72 


410 ; 89 
80 ' 83 


10 i 37 
70 j 62 


21 • 25 
80 80 


47 
47 




' Por'ccnt promoted 






3,214 
71 


397 i 55 

96 • 77 


* 9 

77 


33 

67 


41 ' 17 
71 | 76 


57 

74 


c 


Per cent promoted 

Sixth grade 


83 


4, WO 
66 


4<7 t 83 
75 ! 72 


23 A) 


CO 46 
01 • 40 


79 
€0 


14 


Per cent promoted 

Filth grade 


57 


28 


57 


5,089 
66 


543 | 98 
C8 1 74 


20 
80 


£0 
38 


43 61 


102 
62 


17 


Per cent promoted — 


56 


35 


GO 


Fourth grado 


7,635 
63 


913 i 98 
66 j 


25 
84 


95 
07 


78 
63 


87 
57 


140 
46 


11 


Per cent promoted 


91 


Third grade 


8,817 
05 


1,005 
74 


148 
53 


51 
71 


90 
62 


113 


117 
29 


165 
60 


32 


Per cent promoted 


68 


Second grade 


10,690 
66 


1, 191 180 


43 
80 


102 
27 


104 
58 


167 
34 


290 
50 


74 


Per cent promoted 


63 


75 


43 


First grade 


11,169 
65 


1, 123 1 118 

66 j C3 


49 
03 


105 


156 


242 

38 


207 
61 


117 


Per cent promoted .... 


70 CO 


30 


Rural schools 


89,520 


i 1,C54 

1 ' 


849 


1,396 


1,101 


1,082 


531 


286 






Per cent promoted .... 


57.7 


i 
































Seventh grade 


9 
55 
















Per cent promoted .... 




































Sixth grade 


128 

04 


1 
















Per cent promoted .... 




































Fifth grade 


903 
60 




10 






6 
90 


16 
60 






Per cent promoted. . . . 










\ 














Fourth grade 


9,215 
65 




140 
90 


70 

58 


98 
49 


135 
67 


110 
66 


33 
70 


21 


Per cent promoted .... 


42 


Third grade 


16,112 
64 




219 ! 139 
93 p 64 


177 
32 


196 
63 


210 
80 


90 
62 


26 


Per cent promoted 


61 


Second grade 


20,853 
08 




371 211 
94 i 57 


325 
50 


221 
65 


233 
64 


131 
68 


64 


Por cent promoted 


67 


First grade 


42,240 
50 




914 i 49Q 


796 
30 


543 
47 


513 
43 


277 
47 


175 


Per cent promoted 


57 


52 


76 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


Lu- 
quiJlo. 


Nagua- 
bo. 


Vie- 
ques. 

1,193 
1,218 


Hurao- 
cao. 

2,755 
2,709 


Las 
Pic- 
dras. 


Yabu- 
coa. 


Mau- 
nabo. 

781 
785 


Arro- 
yo. 


Enrolled during 1916-17 


795 
786 


1,734 

1,848 


1,034 
961 


1,982 
2,108 


1,071 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


1,226 




A, a»w 


Secondary schools 




; ! I 












i i 








High schools 








127 


























Twelfth grade 








16 
37 
34 
40 










Eleventh grade 
















Tenth grade 
















Ninth grade 














• 


















Continuation schools 




15 








28 
12 
16 






Tenth grade 




. 


........ 








Ninth grade 




15 


























Night schools 


36 


75 


57 


47 


23 


44 


30 


32 






Elementary urban schools 


228 


C05 


• 514 


1,210 

* 


132 


504 


228 


521 






Eighth grade 


6 
50 


28 

18 


16 
93 


81 
45 


10 
10 


25 
72 


12 
83 


23 


Per cent promoted 


G5 






Seventh grade 


11 
55 


37 
70 


28 
54 


1 a 

40 


; 28 

i ™ 


8 

88 


18 


Per cent promoted 


55 






Sixth grade 


17 
53 


49 
55 


38 
€3 


139 
36 


16 
93 


27 
100 


12 

82 


32 


Per cent promoted 


59 






Fifth grade 


19 
70 


61 
44 


37 
70 


130 
83 


16 
62 


53 

88 


18 
33 


48 


Per cent promoted 


81 






Fourth grade 


23 
56 


110 
52 


79 
48 


145 
51 


23 

86 


112 
61 


37 

61 


76 


Per cent promoted 


79 






Third grade 


46 
54 


92 
42 


84 
54 


149 
73 


21 

86 


71 
92 


46 
t5 


104 


Per cent promoted 


61 






Second grade 


57 
56 


118 

eo 


124 

67 


240 
36 


28 
92 


79 
81 


48 
58 


106 


Per cent promoted 


56 






First grade 


49 
71 


110 
82 


108 

71 




278 
CO 


18 
81 


109 
79 


47 

62 


114 


Por cent promoted 


C8 






Rural schools 


531 


1,039 


C22 


1,371 


879 


1,4C6 


523 


518 






Seventh grade 






















































Sixth grade 


















Per cent promoted 




































Fifth grade 




15 








34 






Per cent promoted 
































Fourth grade 


75 

82 


76 
85 


60 

61 


124 
80 


110 

95 


182 
85 


45 


61 


Por cent promoted 


52 






Third grade 


91 
90 


187 
86 


107 

66 


213 

78 


189 
76 


253 
70 


66 


85 


Per cent promoted 


62 






Second grade 


114 
66 


284 
72 


124 

80 


287 
84 


223 

76 


286 

76 


132 


112 


Per cent promoted 


50 






First grade 


251 
71 


477 
51 


331 

eo 


747 
58 


357 
62 


651 
53 


280 


'260 


Per cent promoted 


22 
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Tablr IV . '-Pupils enrolled in tnch grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the. island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subject* 



Patil- 
las. 



Junoos. Ourabo. Caeuas. 



Enrolled during 1916-17 1,520 

Enrolled during 1915- 16 1.619 



1,532 

1,616 



1,508 
1.2S1 



3,783 
3.853 



Secondary schools. 



SanLo-' Cua- | Pali- 
reny«n. yama. , nas. 



1,704 2,740 I 1.326 
1,635 i 2,839 1,628 



High schools... 
Twelfth grade. . 
Eleventh grade . 
Tenth grade . . . 
Ninth grade 



118 



25 
40 
53 



Continuation schools. 
Tenth grade..... 
Ninth grade 



26 
10 
16 



Night schools 

Elementary urban schools , 



30 
424 



65 
663 



72 • 66 
409 1,505 



120 
13 
16 
30 
61 



14 , 
U 



Eighth grade 

Per cent promoted 



13 

92 



22 
81 



18 
41 



77 
60 



Seventh grade , 

Per cent promoted 



21 

81 



33 

55 



29j 
40 



108 
45 



Sixth grade 

Per cent promoted , 



17 
71 



45 
70 



23 
70 



*-t\ ! 



132 
73 



90 
444 



74 
1,382 



95 
593 



13 

100 



53 

81 



11 
63 



22 
68 



61 i 
85 



Fifth grade , 

Per cent promoted 



32 

72 



82 
55 



73 
60 



137 
64 



Fourth grade 

Per cent promoted 

Third grade 

Per cent promoted 



66 
58 



94 
55 



53 
68 



261 
45 



59 
68 



126 , 
43 



73| 
47 



266 
74 



35 

67 



87 
60 



10 
70 



35 
71 



195 
74 



77 
54 



234 
73 



30 
73 



48 
62 



117 
60 



111 
57 



186 
71 



153 
62 



Second grade 

Per cent promoted 



95 
65 



102 
64 



82 i 
59 I 



365 j 
60 



64 
67 



285 
74 



75 
02 



First grade 

Per cent promoted . 



121 
67 



159 
50 



108 
30 



159 
74 



87 
90 



281 
73 



149 
46 



Rural schools 1,066 



778 1,027 ! 2,094 1,156 1,164 



838 



Seventh grade 

Per cent promoted 



Sixth grade 

Per cent promoted 



Fifth grade 

Per cent promoted 



10 
60 



Fourth grade , 

Per cent promoted . 



89 
81 



120 
55 



66 
33 



206 
51 



Third grade 

Per cent promoted . 



159 
71 



147 
55 



Second grade , 

Per cent promoted . 



284 
55 



186 
73 



First grade 

Per cent promoted 



534 
19 



315 

61 



151 
55 



379 
62 



6 
S3 



8 
100 



131 
56 ' 



165 
41 



76 
73 



33 
71 



169 
70 



119 
68 



242 
54 



464 
70 



568 i 1,045 
45 47 



262 
60 



289 • 
84 | 



276 
77 



598 : 

57. 



616 
56 



410 
59 



Fanta 
Isabel. 






885 

910 



20 
837 



19 
52 



n 

82 



19 
78 



35 
34 



57 



37 
70 



47 
93 



100 



521 



11 

90 



35 

88 



111 
53 



142 
SO 



219 
63 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


Cayey. 

2,240 
2,181 


Cidra. 

1,182 
1,140 


Come- 
rio. 

1,323 
1,321 


Aguas 
Buenas. 

992 
8S9 


Naran- 
jito. 

955 
967 


Aibo- 
nito. 

i 

1,361 
J 1,373 


i 
iBarran- 

1 qultas. 

i 

| 1,309 
1,255 


Barros. 


Enrolled during 1916-17 


2,023 


Enrolled during 1015-16 


1,646 






Secondary schools 













' ! 










• 








High schools 














































































. ... . . 



















---- 










Con tin tuition opnnnfc 


00 




1 

...i 




15 










i 








Tenth grade 


22 
47 




l 








Ninth grade 




........ 






15 






6 




1 * 








N Ight schools 


45 
052 


36 
395 


20 
410 


35 
322 


28 
211 


56 
431 


358 


36 


Elementary urban schools 


27ft 






Eighth trade 


39 

77 


19 
79 


24 

87 


16 
81 


27 

81 


11 
72 


15 


Per cent promoted 


93 






Seventh grade 


41 
46 


8 
67 


15 
53 


11 
72 


13 

84 


28 
82 


35 
9 


20 


Per cent promoted 


65 






Sixth grade \ 


50 
80 


22 
63 


13 
69 


18 
44 


19 
47 


46 
52 


40 
63 


17 


Per cent promoted 


100 






Fifth grade 


59 
63 


40 
75 


31 

58 


26 
35 


40 
25 


73 
64 


51 
37 


25 


Per cent promoted 


84 






Fourth grade 


149 
70 


71 
62 


48 
46 


51 
49 


39 
36 


60 
67 


54 
46 


45 


Per cent promoted 


64 






Third grade 


179 

82 


60 

81 


84 
49 


51 
30 


53 

18 


74 
80 


50 
68 


46 




70 


Second grade 


245 
73 


73 

82 


86 
37 


87 
31 


28 
82 


72 
86 


65 
66 


54 


Per cent promoted 


81 






First grade 


190 
83 


102 
75 


109 

61 

._ 


62 
SI 


19 
89 


51 
80 


52 
67 


53 


Per cent promoted 


70 








1,1X0 


751 


893 


635 


716 


859 


951 


1,712 
















I 






Per cent promoted 








1 
















1 






Sixth grade 










1 






Per cent promoted 








j 
















1 






Fifth grade 










i 
i 




11 


Per cent promoted 








1 




81 


















Fourth grade • 


53 
73' 


58 
63 


79 
90 


41 
56 


65 
55 


63 
62 


91 
49 


184 




80 


i 




Third grade 1 


207 : 
71 


144 

59 


133 
68 


113 ' 
54 


126 

64 

i 


*% 


202 
47 


313 


Per cent promoted i 


72 






Second grade i 


282 ! 

73 l 

> 


173 
70 


215 ' 

77 1 


154 
63 


179 
62 


196 
61 


232 
71 


317 


Per cent promoted 


71 


i 




First grade ■ 


038 ; 
66 ! 

1 


376 
71 


466 
51 


327 
43 


846 
54 


436 
45 


423 
43 


887 




52 
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Tablb IV.—PupiU enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subject*. 
Enrolled daring 1916-17 


1 
Coamo. 

I 

t 
2,373 | 
3,389 1 


Juana 
Dias. , 

1 
3,439 
3,504 


Ponce. 

9,970 
10,164 


Guaya- 
nlUa. 

1,749 
1,662 


Pofluo- 
las. , 

1,531 
1,553 i 


1 
Yanco. I 

I 

3,472 
3,471 


Gua- 
nica- 

992 
973 


San 
Ger- 
man. 

3,298 
2,796 


Sabana 
Grande. 

1,389 
1,329 




i ! 










Hf *h school* 


"; 




616 




l 


92 
























Twelfth crude..... .. 






84 
127 
164 
141 






10 
31 
18 
30 








Eleventh erode. ..... x . 








I 








Tenth sraao 
































Continuation schools 


36 i 


30 ! 


21 


16 I 


15 


50 


36 






Tonth grade 


12 1 
24 


17 
13 


.... 


8 
13 






20 
30 


15 




16 


15 


21 


Night schools 


41 


55 


164 


74 


63 


79 


107 


109 


56 








750 


575 


6,329 


461 


361 


986 


680 


921 


579 


Eighth grade 


18 
71 


29 
93 


254 

64 


16 
81 


30 


56 


32 

60 


50 
58 


33 




to 


Seventh grade 


49 
85 


46 

87 


4C0 
75 


24 

37 


23 


48 
60 


39 
72 


05 
34 


40 




73 


Sixth grade 


52 
94 


43 

67 


473 
74 


38 
50 


41 


67 
67 


30 
77 


82 
73 


48 




77 


Filth grado 


51 
90 


85 
73 


413 
78 


78 
32 


31 


123 
73 


77 
81 


109 
67 


102 




53 


Fourth grado 


102 
82 


73 
67 


710 
71 


89 
32 


69 


206 

58 


99 
80 


110 
70 


80 




54 


Third grado 


104 
77 


84 
71 


947 
58 


64 

06 


51 


183 
75 


119 
81 


150 
77 


74 




66 


Second grade 


191 
74 


159 
75 


1,455 
60 


61 
48 


58 


185 
75 


118 
86 


166 
72 


50 




70 


First grado 


153 
81 


56 
55 


1,617 
58 


91 

77 


58 


135 

50 


166 
71 


159 
65 


152 




68 


Rural schools 


1,445 


2,779 


2,961 


1,193 


1,091 


2,315 


190 


2,218 


718 






















































i 




Sixth grade 


7 
62 


7 
55 


& 




7 
100 






5 

! 60 




Por cent promoted 














Fifth grade 


48 
64 


49 
83 


46 
61 


12 
25 


11 
90 


70 
73 




44 
75 




Per cent promoted 




Fourth grade 


197 
68 


269 
92 


192 
47 


140 
40 


103 
54 


423 
74 




213 
43 


78 




75 


Third grado 


285 
64 


425 
80 


437 
45 


178 
36 


201 
42 


439 

88 


35 
71 


3*4 
GO 


127 




64 




354 
71 


543 
92 


628 
55 


266 
42 


219 
67 


64 1 
82 


57 
80 


474 
67 


157 




76 




551 
50 


1,486 
50 


1,649 
32 


597 
84 


5>0 
39 


839 
66 


98 
70 


1.098 
47 


256 




GO 
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Table IV. — Pupils enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools/or the island and municipalities — Continued. 







t 




Hor- 

micuc- 

ros. 


Mori- 
cao. 


Las 
Ma 
rias 

1,514 
1,401 


A fias- 
co. 


Rin- 
con. 




Subjects. 


Cabo 
Rojo. 


Lajas. 

* 

1,674 
1,600 


Mnya- 
guoz. 


Agua- 
da. 


Enrolled during 1916-17 


2,447 
2,450 


4,450 
4,824 


514 
679 


1,317 
1,064 


1,894 
1,752 


1,017 
960 


1,187 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


1,175 




















































230 

































Twelfth grade 






36 
63 
56 
75 














Eleventh grade 




































. Ninth grado 




































Continuation schools 


67 


30 


i 






26 




18 












Tenth grado 


31 
30 




i 






9 
17 






Ninth grade 


30 


p 








18 












Night schools 


51 


74 


151 


44 


22 


32 


79 


70 


75 








998 


334 


2,296 


148 


258 


221 


545 


213 


265 






Eighth grade 


5S 
45 


20 
40 


139 
65 




18 
81 


4 
67 


27 
44 


10 
80 


12 


Per cent promoted 


60 






Seventh grade 


60 
53 


20 
45 


190 
64 


4 
75 


15 
80 


7 
59 


34 
32 


14 

80 


11 


' Per cent promoted 


63 






Sixth grade 


53 
53 


23 
65 


204 
69 


7 
71 


23 
91 


21 
47 


39 
77 


13 
77 


22 




54 






Fifth grade 


82 
79 


39 
82 


169 
80 


16 
70 


31 
70 


19 
52 


68 
GO 


22 
45 


26 




64 






Fourth grado 


106 
74 


45 
82 


276 
75 


15 
60 


43 

76 


29 
60 


40 
55 


33 
63 


34 


Per cent promoted 


61 






Third grade 


147 
82 


56 
85 


459 
77 


52 


50 
66 


33 
70 


70 
58 


50 
72 


53 




53 








212 
84 


68 
83 


313 
92 


23 

70 


40 
87 


62 
07 


99 
61 


25 
64 


54 


Per cent promoted •••... 


66 






First grade.. 


274 
77 


63 
50 


546 
78 


60 
41 


38 
67 


46 
95 


159 
66 


46 
48 


53 


Per con t promoted 


85 






Rural schools 


1,331 


1,236 


1,773 


322 


1,037 


1,261 


1,244 


734 


829 






































































12 
83 








8 
37 








Per cent promoted.. 
































Fifth grade 




28 
53 


16 
56 




18 
67 


19 
82 




7 
55 




Per cent promoted 












Fourth grado 


97 
80 


189 
82 


158 
43 


35 
70 


105 
59 


122 
64 


108 
75 


35 
66 


24 


Percent promoted 


91 






Third grade 


313 
65 


289 
61 


305 
58 


65 
79 


165 
52 


207 
60 


195 
58 


141 
54 


163 


Percent promoted.... 


08 






Second grade 


368 
87 


295 
72 


421 
59 


72 
70 


234 
69 


210 
74 


180 
67 


169 
50 


220 


Per cent promoted 


64 






First grade 


553 
81 


421 
67 


873 
37 


150 
47 


615 
41 


695 
40 


761 
40 


382 
26 


422 




61 
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Tai»t,k IV. -Pupils enrolled in ench grade and per cent of promotion* in elemeninr^ 

scho'tl* far the islmi and municipnlitie* — Continued. 



Subjects. 


i 

| Lares. 

1 2,990 
; 2,983 


8an 1 ._.__ 
tiann *?*• 

2,522 2,673 
2,577 2,882 


< 

IMoca. 

1 1,146 
, 1,221 


Isa- 
bels. 

t 
i 


Que- 

bra- 

dillas. 

1,192 
1,114 


Utu- 
ado. 

4,429 
4,672 


i 

Ad- 
jun- 
tas. 


Jayn- 
ya. 


Enrolled during 1916-17 


2,019 
1,909 


2,3<>5 
2,253 


1,525 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


1,54) 








i 
















i 1 










High schools 






1 100 


1 
















i 










Twelfth grade 


i 




10 
17 
31 

i 39 














Eleventh grade 


















Tenth grade 


















Ninth grade 






































18 


26 


i 




33 


30 


21 






1 






Tenth grade 


* 

1 








14 
19 


9 
21 








18 


26 


i 




21 






i 






Night schools 


25 


33 


98 


33 


36 


41 


32 


24 


20 






Elementary urban schools 


622 


453 


1,074 


239 


363 


350 


764 


376 


280 








31 
54 


31 
51 


46 
76 


12 
82 


1 17 
94 


20 
80 


21 

81- 


22! 
41 


21 




53 






Seventh grade 


48 
67 


31 
61 


75 
69 


14 
80 


19 
90 


40 
58 


64 
92 


13 

38 


23 




43 






Sixth grade 


47 
S3 


55 
60 


66 
80 


14 
64 


22 
72 


38 
76 


107 

48 


28. 
53 


14 




93 






Fifth grade 


63 
55 


45 
49 


138 
81 


26 
57 


33 
64 


44 

82 


86 
76 


36 
69 


22 




64 






Fourth grade 


104 
52 


103 
64 


116 
70 


42 
75 


105 
65 


51 
53 


129 
60 


77 
62 


51 




53 








87 
72 


88 
80 


227 
72 


44 

62 


55 

78 


52 
88 


114 
57 


57 

78 


47 




70 








98 
91 


48 
73 


258 
80 


64 
80 


61 
82 


68 
75 


173 
74 


84 
80 


44 


Per cent promoted 


93 








141 
76 


52 
88 


148 
80 


23 

72 


51 

78 


46 

84| 


70 
66 


59 
68 


58 


Per cent promoted 


46 






Rural schools 


2,285 


2,010 


1,401 


874 


1,620 


759 


3,603 


1,964 


1,225 




















■ 




Per cent promoted ' 






































Sixth grade i 


12 
50 




17 
64 








4 
75 




5 


Percent promoted i 








100 












Fifth grade 


37 

27 




67 
58 




27 
70 


27 
81 


18 
44 




59 


Per cent promoted ! 


51 








343 
60 


300 
70 


217 
69 

i 


70 
50 


146 
91 


78 
92 


470 
62 


250 
51 


163 


Per cent promoted 


52 






Third grade ' 


468 
66 


450 
57 


338 1 
62 j 


206 
76 


395 
66 


140 
76 


641 
60 


372 
60 


257 


Per cent promoted ! 


57 








5R5 
66 


537 
67 


293 
70 


261 
81 


392 

88 


203 
77 


820 
65 


503 
59 


204 


Per cent promoted 


59 








840 
52 


723 
58 


469 
57 


337 
68 


660 
55 


311 
66 


1,650 
41 


839 
39 


447 


Percent promoted 


50 
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Table IV. — Pupih enrolled in each grade and per cent of promotions in elementary 

schools for the island and municipalities — Continued. 



Subjects. 


t 

Ca- 

j muy. 

1,6T3 
1,614 


Hati- 
Uo. 

1,597 
1,493 


Are- 
cibo. 

5,316 
5,251 


Mana- 
ti. 

2,209 
2,282 


_ * .. - 

Bar- 
celo- 
neta. 

1,176 
1,192 


Cia- 
! les. 

i 

2,133 
2,080 


' Vega 
• Baja. 

1,860 
1,792 


Vega 
Alta. 

1,260 
1,013 


Coro- 
zal. 


Enrolled during 1916-17 


1,656 


Enrolled during 1915-16 


1,611 


















■ 


















1 






High schools 






214 








1 i 






















Twelfth grade 






19 

43 

51 

101 














Eleventh grade 


















Tenth grade 


















Ninth grade 
















\ 




















Continuation schools 








56 
25 
31 




18 


36 
16 
20 






Tenth grade 












"Ninth grade ,», 










18 


















Night schools 


47 


55 


62 


38 


35 


39 


50 


45 


59 








433 


556 


1,316 


795 


471 


419 


561 


277^ 


288 






Eighth grade 


15 
86 


18 
100 


128 
45 


33 

72 


24 
41 


2 
73 


47 
76 




15 


Per cent promoted 


73 






Seventh grade 


17 
65 


23 
.73 


91 

78 


51 
72 


19 

58 


24 

58 


28 
89 


21 
95 




Percent promoted 








Sixth grade 


' 51 
48 


36 

77 


131 
71 


55 

74 


26 
73 


38 
66 


19 
94 


8 
87 


24 


Per cent promoted 


50 






Filth grade 


41 
80 


67 
75 


179 

48 


76 
75 


43 
43 


38 
66 


48 
79 


28 

86 


10 


Per cent promoted 


100 






Fourth grade 


47 
81 


73 
75 


213 
66 


107 
64 


51 
43 


61 
S3 


104 

88 


29 
93 


35 


Percent promoted 


48 






Third grade 


79 
72 


97 
70 


178 
91 


108 
65 


57 
36 


76 
65 


89 
99 


51 
70 


54 


Percent promoted ; 


50 






Second grade *. 


93 
41 


92 
83 


227 

48 


172 
71 


126 

48 


72 
78 


129 
76 


74 
94 


48 


Percent promoted 


73 






First grade 


90 
77 


150 
64 


169 
68 


193 
62 


125 
72 


87 
70 


97 
81 


66 
90 


102 


Per cent promoted 


61 






Rural schools 


1,143 


986 


3,724 


1,320 


670 


1,657 


1,213 


938 


1,309 






Seventh grade 






9 
55 














Per cent Dromoted 




































Sixth grade 


18 
44 




9 
55 














Per cent promoted 




























Fifth grade 


30 
67 


27 
63 


48 
62 


27 
70 










30 


Per cent promoted 










70 














Fourth grade 


178 
65 


141 
64 


357 
57 


102 
79 


56 
64 


213 
61 


99 
71 


122 
55 


128 


Per cent promoted 


57 






Third grade 


228 
66 


198 
66 


662 

48 


244 
60 


96 ! 
76 1 


302 
53 


249 
70 


201 
61 


245 




57 






Second grade 


239 
72 


244 
67 


854 
56 


339 
62 


148 ! 

89 | 


381 
71 


335 
72 


291 
66 


308 




59 








450 
65 


376 
52 


1,785 
32 


608 
54 


370 i 
40 : 


761 
52 


530 
61 


324 
46 


598 




36 
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Tablb IV. — Pupil* enrolled im each grade and per cent of promotion* in elementary 

edkooU/ar ike idand end wupdnpalitie*— Continued. 



• 

Subjaeta. 


i 

i Moro- 
! via. 

i 
i 

; i.«» 

1.574 


Torn 
Beja. 

1,037 
1.078 


Torn 
Alfa. 


Do- 
ndo. 


Baym- 
mon. 


Goal- 
nabo. 

M01 
1,100 


Cole- 
bra. 


Fuv^ilff dunnx 1915-lf . .. 


1.337 
1.340 


750 
633 


3,600 
3,909 


167 
170 


■" 
















t 




TTtC^'fHhmK T rr, ............ .r..-.- rr -. 










108 

8 

20 

28 

52 








"Twelfth grade 






1 







Fie vent h grade 




........ 


.::.:::: 







:::::::: 





Tenth grade 













1 


Ninth grade 










".".".. 














r>nffn^pitfffn WhOOb.... . i..l «* .. 






i 




























Tenth grade 














i 


Ninth grvl* ,.,......., 






*..**:!" 





: i 














Might schools 


». 


30 


20l 


40 


92 

- 


19 


1 20 


Flemcntarr nrban schools . 


253 


432 


289 


244 


1,888 


192 


1 




! 


Eicbth erade 


12< 

83 


12 
58 


8 
100 


9 
07 


87 
93 


7 
85 


i 


Per Gf nt promoted..... 


1 




1 


8eventh grade 


12 
06 


17 
70 


15, 
07 


11 
72 


95 
62 


7 
55 




Per cent promoted..... u . .... ^x.*. 






1 


Sixth grade 


18 
55 


38 
71 


12 
75 


15 
53 


145 
05 


9 
07 




Percent promoted 








Fifth grade 


10 
70 


13 

77 


'23 

78 


22 
73 


190 
51 


13 
92 




Percent promoted 








Fourth grade 


2ft 
60 


51 
72 


30 
00 


29 
05 


272 
55 


24 
90 




Percent promoted 




/ 




Third grade 


50 

58 


81 
70 


28 
65 


41 
80 


359 
50 


39 
74 




Percent promoted 








Second grade 


53 
62 


117 
81 


59 
99 


72 
67 


309 
77 


34 
80 












First grade 


66 
61 


103 
66 


114 
64 


45 

70 


431 
46 


59 
44 




Percent promoted 










1,372 


500 


1,048 


475 


1,512 


890 


147 










1 










































1 




2 










::::::::!:::::::: 












■ 










Filth grade 


17 
70 


i 




51 
53 




9 




1 




67 










Fourth grade 


150 
54 


27 
67 


115 
70 


35 
55 


126 
97 


94 
95 


11 




51 






Third grade 


270 
53 


67 
90 


203 
70 


71 
72 


228 
76 


148 
78 


29 


Per cent promoted 


62 








302 
62 


115 
93 


236 
76 


101 
71 


369 
76 


244 
75 


37 




48 








633 
43 


360 
53 


494 
72 


268 
51 


736 
60 


404 
44 


61 




40 
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Table V. — Estimated population, population of school age, and population of compul- 
sory school age compared with the total enrollment. 



Municipalities. 



Estimates of population for 
1916. 



Total 
popula- 
tion. 



Porto Rico 

San Juan 

Rio Piodras 

TrujilloAlto.... 

Carolina 

Rio Grande 

Loi^a 

Jajardo , 

Colaa 

Lu uillo , 

Na uabo , 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Las Piedras 

Yabucoa 

Maunabo 

Arroyo 

Patillas 

Juncos 

Gurabo 

Caguas...* 

San Lorenzo. . . . 

Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Comerio 

Aguas Buenas.. 

Naranjito 

Aibonito 

Barranquitas . . . 

Barros 

Coamo 

Juana Diaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla. 

Pefiuelas 

Yauco 

Guanica 

San German 

Sabana Grande. 

Cabo Rojo , 

Lajas 

Mayaguez 

Horroiguoros.... 

Maricao 

Las Marias 

Afiasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian.. 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Lsabela 

Quebradlilas 

Utuado 

Ad juntas 

Jayuya 

Camny 

Hatillo 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Barceloneta 

Ciales 

Vega Baja 

Vega Alta 

Corosil 

Morovis 

ToaBaja 

Toa Alta 

Dorado 

Bayamon 

Guainabo 

Gulebre 



1,223,981 



53,237 

17,275 

6,933 

16,748 

12,620 

14,551 

14, 115 

4,825 

6,781 

15,695 

11,391 

19,259 

9,893 

18,946 

7,771 

7,589 

15, 786 

12,778 

12,173 

29,680 

15,600 

18,992 

12, 562 

7,605 

19, 353 

11,578 

12,208 

9,061 

9,700 

11,817 

11,476 

16.422 

18, 718 

31,861 

69,341 

11,313 

13,105 

27,391 

7,035 

24,195 

12,593 

21,376 

12,099 

42,117 

4,248 

7,823 

10,979 

15,741 

7,950 

12,063 

24,751 

20,658 

23,407 

10,941 

18,416 

8,909 

33,G30 

18,527 

11,234 

12,395 

11,616 

4G,364 

18,83R 

12,736 

20,104 

14,020 

8,889 

14,182 

13,599 

6,835 

9,972 

5,338 

28,237 

7,888 

1,437 



School 
popula- 
tion 
(5-18 
years). 



427,666 

~lC638 
6,038 
2,428 
5,863 
4,413 
5,100 
4,941 
1,687 
2,373 
5,494 
3,987 
6,742 
3,463 
6,631 
2,718 
2,655 
5,527 
4,473 
4,261 

10,390 
5,462 
6,648 
4,362 
2,661 
6,775 
4,050 
4,273 
3,171 
3,395 
4,127 
4,018 
5,749 
6,552 

11,153 

24,272 
3,961 
4,587 
9,591 
2,463 
8,470 
4,407 
7,483 
4,235 

14,748 
1,487 
2,738 
3,842 
5,511 
2,782 
4,433 
8,664 
7,231 
8,194 
5,217 
0,446 
3,118 

11,770 
6,485 
3,931 
4,339 
4,066 

16,232 
6,595 
4,453 
7,038 
4,908 
3, 111 
4,905 
4,702 
2,391 
3,491 
1,809 
9,873 
2,781 
498 



Of com- 
pulsory 
school 
age 
(8-14 
years). 



215,819 



9,405 
3,046 
1,224 
2,«57 
2.229 
2,569 
2,493 

852 
1,197 
2,771 
2,012 
3,403 
1,748 
3,346 
1,371 
1,339 
2,788 
2,256 
2,150 
5,244 
2,754 
3,354 
2,199 
1,342 
3,418 
2,044 
2,154 
1,599 
1,714 
2,087 
2,027 
2,899 
3,316 
5,630 
12, 246 
1,998 
2,313 
4,837 
1,241 
4,275 
2,223 
3,775 
2,205 
7,440 

750 
1,380 
1,938 
2,778 
1,404 
2,236 
4,370 
3,648 
4,135 
2,632 
3,252 
1,573 
5,942 
3,270 
1,983 
2,186 
2,050 
8,191 
3,326 
2,246 
3,548 
2.476 
1,570 
2,504 
2,402 
1,206 
1,760 

941 
4,979 
1,401 

252 



Enroll- 
ment 
during 
1916-17. 



150,352 



951 
741 

098 
065 
789 
928 
769 
596 
795 
734 
193 
755 
034 
982 
781 
071 
529 
532 
508 
783 
704 
740 
526 
885 
246 
182 
323 
992 
955 
361 
309 
023 
272 
439 
970 
749 
531 
472 
992 
298 
389 
447 
674 
450 
514 
317 
514 
894 
017 
187 
950 
522 
673 
146 
019 
192 
429 
385 
525 
623 
597 
310 
209 
176 
133 
860 
260 
656 
660 
037 
357 
759 
600 
101 
167 



Enrollment per 1,000. 



Of 
total 
popula- 
tion. 



122 



131 
158 
158 
123 
142 
133 
125 
123 
117 
111 
105 
143 
104 
104 
101 
128 

97 
120 
124 
134 
109 
145 
121 
116 
116 
102 
109 
109 

98 
115 
114 
123 
121 
107 
144 
154 
117 
126 
141 
136 
110 
114 
138 
105 
121 
167 
136 
114 
128 

93 
119 
122 
114 

60 
109 
134 
132 
128 
136 
131 
137 
114 
117 

92 
106 
132 
141 
116 
122 
151 
136 
142 
128 
139 
116 



Of 
school 
popula- 
tion. 



375 



373 
453 
452 
352 
405 
378 
358 
353 
335 
310 
300 
410 
298 
300 
251 
403 
273 
342 
354 
363 
310 
414 
350 
333 
331 
292 
309 
316 
281 
329 
325 
352 
342 
308 
410 
435 
334 
362 
402 
389 
315 
327 
395 
302 
347 
471 
394 
362 
305 
268 
340 
349 
326 
219 
313 
382 
376 
367 
314 
374 
392 
327 
334 
264 
303 
378 
405 
333 
348 
433 
388 
400 
360 
395 
335 



Of popu- 
lation of 
compul- 
sory 
school 
age. 

696 

"739 
900 
879 
698 
802 
751 
710 
700 
664 
625 
593 
809 
591 
592 
570 
800 
584 
671 
700 
721 
618 
819 
694 
667 
657 
578 
614 
621 
557 
652 
642 
697 
685 
611 
814 
875 
662 
718 
800 
771 
624 
648 
769 
599 
685 
954 
781 
682 
724 
351 
675 
691 
644 
435 
C21 
758 
745 
728 
779 
742 
779 
649 
664 
524 
629 
761 
721 
661 
691 
859 
771 
807 
672 
786 
662 
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Table VI.— School buildings owned 6y school boards or The People of Porto Rico, with 
number of rooms ( including buildings under construction or contracted for before 
July 1 i . 







Urban 


, number of 


• 

rooms. 










Municipality. 


1 23 4.5 6 7 ; 8 9 10 i 11 ' 12 

■ 1 ' ' 1 


13 14 15 16 


17 
1 


18 

i 


30 




1 4 ! 1 2 ... 1 1 1 '.... 


2 2 2 


1 .... 


Rln PlmlrAA ... 


1 l ! 




1 




1 




: i 






1 




i 








i ...! i 


4 i 




1 
1 




....i::..;"" 






1 

i 








, , 


i 








:::::.i::. 


1 










y.s\. 




I>\kiai*fln ....... 


l 






1 


:::: ::..':::: :;..! 


1 














......' 




y.xyyy. 






....!.... 








i 












i : J...I i i 

i * 


i ' 












ii 




i 




" , ! 


1 










i 


. ... J.. .:..., 




::::i:::: :::::::: 












i ... , 


1 




i i 












■ 




1 






















l 








J ..1 . 


















.. |... 


1 


..." . 




TllTHVW ---•••••■ 


i 
l 

i 




....:: "I.!::::::::::: 














i 1 1 1 fM.hn * ..*..._.* 


* 


::. ::.;:::::.'::. '"-i::.. 














( 'ilGTl lllK ......... 


i 






...! !.... 


, 


i 


1 




i 




* 






1 


..J--- 


1 




, 












i luAVAma . ~. ......•• 


12 4 


1 1... 

i ... 


1 
1 


• • * 


1 






























! 


i 










Man I si Fsalvl ...... 


i i i 










1 








i 
















i 














1 




■ 










Ciura 






i 


















■ 










Comprio 


i i 

i 






i 

* 












i 


















1 




i 
















Xaruiilito 


! . 


i 
... 








.. t ... 






I 


• 










.! .. 








1 




















Barranauitas 


1 
1 

1 




i 












l 














Barros. .. ... ............. 


.... -.- 




i 

• • • 




























Coamo .. . 


i 


i 


1 




























ii 

2 






i 






1 
1 














Ponce 


2 




i 
i 


i 


1 


• • • 


1. 


1 


» • • • 


1 






3 










* ... 

i i 
















J. j... 


i 
































1 






1 ' 








1 




















1 
























i 
i 

i 










i 








""::.: 












...j... 














1 


i 














1 






























1 
















1 














i 




1 


... 


2 








i |.... 


i 






1 




















• • i • • 


i 

i 
i 

i 

* 








] i 








• 




















1 i 
















"7"X". 




i 




■ 




















., .1... 
































i 






























2 


... i 








1 
























i 












• 














i 
i 
i 








;*..i*"! 






l 














Moca 


1*** 








1" 








j 












.' ! - 


... i 




1 










i 














2 ... 


i 








........... 


















I ' tuado 


.. 




















l 




::::r.::: 












i 


















i 






I 




■ r 




























1 




i 










1 
























Hatillo 








i 
































i 












1 
1 






















1 






* \" 










i 




















i 




i 
i 




























Clales 


i 


i 




1 




1 

.1 


. 


















Vega Baja 


l 






1 






















Vega A lta 








1 
1 






















Corozal 


yj". 


































i 
































Toa Baja 


2 






i 








1 


! 


























1 




1 
























































2 




1 


i 






















Total 


25 

1 


21 

i 
i 


7 


32 


8 


18 


T 

i 


15 | 3 

1 
1 


3 1 


9 


.... 


4 


1 


7 


2 


1 


1 
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Table VI.— School buildings owned by school boards or The People of Porto Pico, with 
number of rooms (including buildings under construction or contracted for be/ore 
July J)— Continued. 





Urban, number of 
rooms. 


Rural, number of rooms. 


Municipality. 


22 


. 30 


Total. 

20 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total. 




1 








7 
3 
4 
3 




1 




8 








3 














4 








1 






4 






















1 






1 






































i 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

10 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
2 
15 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 


5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 

16 
4 
8 

10 
2 
3 
4 
7 
1 
5 
4 
3 

10 








5 














1 








1 






5 












1 








3 






4 












2 














3 














3 














8 














3 














2 














2 








2 
2 
1 






18 












6 












9 












10 












* 


2 














3 














4 














7 














1 














5 














4 














3 








1 






11 






1 












6 
1 

18 
1 
3 
5 
5 
11 
11 








6 














1 








3 
2 
2 






21 












3 












5 












6 














5 














11 








3 






14 




















i 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


8 
7 
6 


i 

1 






9 












8 












6 






















4 
6 
5 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 

11 
1 

12 
7 








4 








1 


V 




7 












5 








1 






4 












8 














3 








1 
1 


I 


4 












9 












11 














1 








1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


1 
2 






13 










1 


10 




1 








6 


1 






7 












Ciabs^ ."- 






1 

17 
11 

5 








1 








1 






18 


Vee» A lta > 








11 








2 
7 






7 












7 








3 
1 


4 

6 
1 
2 
2 






4 














6 










i 


1 








3 


1 






3 












2 








2 












2 


1 


164 


337 1 43 


1 


1 


382 











27411—17 3 
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Table VII. — Distribution by grade, age, and sex, of pupil* enrolled during the year 

1916-17. 

A. SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 







High schools. 




Continuation 
schools. 


All secondary schools. 


Arab. 




< 


Qrades 


• 




Grades. 




i 


Grades 


« 




12 


11 


10 


9 


Total. 

2 

8 

45 

103 

147 

216 

304 

209 

87 

42 

13 

4 

2 


10 


9 


Total. 


12 


11 


:» 


9 


Total 


boys. 




2 
8 
36 
71 
74 
97 
94 
47 
10 
1 

1 








l 

i 

i 

i 


2 

13 

57 

114 

142 

173 

173 

73 

29 

3 

3 

1 


1 










4 

6 

16 

23 

33 

25 

6 

2 

1 

1 


5 
21 
43 
68 
76 
79 
26 
19 
2 
3 


5 

25 

49 

84 

99 

112 

61 

25 

4 

4 

1 




\ 


13 


14 




2 

9 

17 

40 

65 

71 

35 

16 

6 

1 

1 


i 

22 

55 

68 

106 

53 

18 

6 

4 

1 


1 
1 

11 

39 

38 

24 

19 

3 

1 

1 


2 

9 

17 

40 

65 

71 

35 

16 

6 

1 

1 


i ii 

1 2« 
71 

91 

1 139 

78 

24 

8 

\ 


71 


15 


1 

1 

11 

39 

38 

24 

19 

3 

1 

1 


152 


16 


n\ 


17 


315 


18 


416 


19 


268 


20 


112 


21 


46 


22 


17 


23 


5 


24 


2 


2.5 
















26 








1 


1 












1 


1 






















Total 


138 
19.1 


263 
18 6 


340 
17.6 


442 

16.5 


1,183 
17.6 


117 
17.6 


342 1 459 
16.9 | 17.0 


138 
19.1 


263 
18 6 


457 
17.6 


784 
16.6 


1,542 


Average aga 


i . 
17.5 


GIRLS. 
12 










i 






- 












13 






1 
14 
28 
50 
95 
72 
49 
18 

3 

1 


18 

37 

85 

108 

106 

43 

19 

7 

2 

2 

1 


19 

55 

119 

184 

257 

237 

179 

85 

24 

10 

4 

1 


2 

5 

32 

39 

49 

5 

5 

3 


4 
29 
69 
72 
93 
43 
20 
7 
1 


4 

31 

74 

104 

132 

92 

25 

12 

4 






1 

16 

33 

82 

134 

121 

54 

23 

6 

1 


22 

66 

154 

180 

199 

86 

39 

14 

3 

2 

1 


73 


14 




4 

6 

25 

44 

85 
73 
30 
10 
3 
2 


1 

12 

37 

38 

30 

9 

5 

1 


4 



25 

44 

85 

73 

30 

10 

3 

2 


8ft 


15 




m 


16 


1 

12 

37 

38 

30 

9 

5 

1 


288 


17 


388 


18 


329 


19 


204 


20 


97 


21 


2* 


22 


10 


23 




i 


4 


24 




i 


1 






















Total 


133 
19.0 


282 

18 2 


331 
17.2 


428 
16.2 


1,174 
17.3 


140 
17.2 


338 
16.4 


478 
16 6 


133 
19.0 


282 
182 


471 
17.2 


766 
16.4 


1.652 


A verag j age 


17.1 






BOYS AND GIRLS. 
12 








1 

2 2 
26 i 27 

73 I 100 
156 222 










V 




2 

35 

123 

268 

322 

372 

259 

112 

43 

6 

5 

1 

1 


2 


13 






1 

21 

50 

105 

163 

178 

102 

36 

9 

4 

2 


6 

11 

48 

62 

82 

30 

11 

5 

1 

1 


9 

50 

112 

140 

169 

122 

46 

26 

3 

3 


9 

56 

123 

188 

231 

204 

76 

37 

8 

4 

1 






1 
27 

61 

153 

225 

260 

132 

47 

14 

5 

3 


36 


14 




6 

15 

42 

84 

150 

144 

65 

26 

9 

3 

1 


1 

2 

23 

76 

76 

54 

28 

8 

2 

1 


6 

15 

42 

84 

150 

144 

65 

26 

9 

3 

1 


156 


15 


1 

2 

23 

76 

76 

54 

28 

8 

2 

1 


345 


16 


182 

203 

137 

66 

17 

3 

2 

1 

1 


331 

473 

541 

388 

172 

66 

23 

8 

3 


519 


17 


704 


18 


745 


19 


464 


20 


209 


21 


74 


22 


27 


23 


9 


24 


3 


25 










28 








1 


i 














1 


1 
























Total 


271 
19.0 


545 
18.4 


671 
17.4 


870 
16.3 


J, 357 
17.4 


257 
17.4 


680 
16.7 


937 
16.8 


271 
19.0 


545 
18.4 


928 
17.4 


1,550 
16.5 


3,294 
17.2 


Average age 
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Tab lb VII — Distribution by grade, aqe, and sex, of pupils enrolled during the year 

1916-17— Continued. 

B. ELEMENTARY URBAN SCHOOLS. 













Grades. 










Ages. 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Total. 


Per 

cent at 

each 

age. 


BOYS. 
5 










i 






71 

668 

1,587 

1,427 

879 

656 

268 

175 

63 

13 

3 

2 


71 

705 

1,967 

2,701 

2,755 

3,440 

3,005 

3,862 

3,200 

2,645 

1,787 

1,087 

541 

240 

45 

5 

2 

1 


2 


«.* 












1 

41 

287 

552 

904 

885 

917 

574 

307 

105 

16 

12 

4 


36 

335 

943 

1,103 

1,241 

744 

706 

324 

142 

42 

9 


2 fi 


7 








2 

11 

32 

152 

319 

630 

658 

529 

299 

132 

22 

8 

1 


2 

33 

187 

475 

683 

980 

774 

554 

241 

79 

1 

1 


7J) 


8 








9.6 


9 






2 

10 

91 

328 

454 

527 

409 

236 

50 

24 

1 


9 8 


10 




2 

15 

dll 

265 

388 

358 

309 

161 

40 

9 

2 


12 2 


11 




10.8 


12 


15 

88 

185 

330 

304 

295 

163 

35 

2 

2 

1 


13 8 


13 


11 3 


14 


9 5 


15 ;.. 


6 4 


16 


3.9 


17 


1.9 


18 






.9 


19 






.2 


20 












21 


1 










22 






1 


. 














i 










Total 


1,420 
15.7 


1,660 
14.7 


2,132 
13.8 


2,795 
12.9 


4,010 
12.1 


4,605 
11.1 


5,625 
9.9 


5,812 
8.1 


28.059 
11. 1 


100 










GIBLS. 

* 
















70 

626 

1,621 

1,287 

755 

589 

207 

155 

37 

10 


70 

669 

2,096 

2,654 

2,613 

3,248 

2,945 

3,383 

2,722 

2,278 

1,405 

744 

351 

115 

14 

5 


.3 


« 












2 

48 

316 

601 

913 

851 

795 

462 

171 

42 

9 

2 


41 

423 

992 

1,025 

1,065 

694 

515 

209 

83 

17 

r 


2.6 


7 








4 

10 

49 

162 

329 

591 

518 

390 

191 

41 

9 


49 
183 
499 
710 
877 
696 
447 
142 
19 
3 


8.3 


8 








10.5 


9 








10.4 


Id 






20 

132 

332 

458 

515 

304 

130 

29 

7 

1 


12.9 


11 


2 

20 

84 

262 

295 

304 

211 

80 

10 

4 


20 

98 

258 

400 

414 

240 

97 

22 

3 

1 


11.7 


12 


13.4 


13 


10 8 


14 


8.9 


15 


5.5 


18 


2.9 


17..; 


1.4 


18 






.4 


19 














20 


1 










21 




1 










22 








l 












27 




1 




1 








1 










i 










Total 


1,278 
15.4 


1,554 
14.5 


1,928 
13.5 


2,294 
12.5 


3,625 
11.9 


4,212 
10.8 


5,065 
9.6 


5,357 
8.0 


25,313 
10.9 




•Average aga.... 






BOYS AND GIRLS. 
5 
















141 

1,294 

3,208 

2,714 

1,634 

1,245 

475 

330 

100 

23 

3 

2 


141 
1,374 
4,063 
5,355 
5,368 
6,688 
5,950 . 
7,245 1 

5.922 1 

4.923 | 
3,192 
1,831 

892 

355 

59 

10 

2 

1 


.2 


6 












3 

89 

603 

1,153 

1,817 

1,736 

1,712 

1,036 

478 

147 

25 

14 

4 


77 

758 

1,935 

2,128 

2,306 

1,438 

1,221 

533 

225 

59 

10 


2.6 


7 








6 

21 

81 

314 

648 

1,221 

1,176 

919 

490 

173 

31 

8 

1 


2 

82 

370 

974 

1,393 

1,857 

1,470 

1,001 

383 

98 

4 

1 


7.6 


8 








10.0 


9 






2 

30 
223 

660 

912 l 

1,042 j 

713 1 

366 : 

79 j 

31 , 

1 1 

1 


10.1 


10 




2 

35 

209 

523 

788 

772 

549 

258 

62 

12 

3 


12.6 


11 


2 
35 

172 i 
447 
625 
608 
506 
249 
45 

6 

2 

1 


11.3 


12 


13.6 


13 


11.0 


14 


9.2 


15 


6.0 


16 


3.4 


17 


1.7 


18 






.7 


19 








20 












21 














22 


















23 


















27 




1 














1 






















Total 


2,698 
15.6 


3,214 
14.6 


4,060 
13.7 


5,089 
12.7 


7,635 
12.0 


8,817 
10.9 


10,690 
9.8 


11,169 
8.0 


53,372 
11.0 


100 
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Tablb VII.— Distribution by grade, age, and sex, of pupil* enrolled during the year 

1916-17— Continued. 



C. RURAL 8CHOOLS. 













Grades* 










Ages. 


7 


6 


6 


. 4 


8 


2 


1 


Total. 


Per 

cent at 

each 

age. 


DOTS 
5 












402 

2,759 

5.655 

5.5*9 

3,677 

3.127 

1.410 

1,280 

420 

216 

83 

23 

17 

6 


462 

2,779 

5.965 

6,975 

6.326 

7.6?4 

5.716 

6.698 

4,292 

2,935 

1,497 

726 

246 

117 

11 


0.9 


6 










20 

298 

1,277 

1,937 

2,758 

1,917 

1,8X4 

983 

Ml 

214 

93 

33 

11 

2 


6.3 


7 








14 

155 

641 

1,374 

1.681 

2.183 

1.542 

1,028 

624 

254 

91 

36 

6 


114 


8 








4 

71 

356 

600 

1,218 

1,170 

1,004 

580 

293 

94 

52 

1 


13.3 


9 








12.1 


10 






9 

47 

120 

156 

127 

79 

52 

6 

9 

2 


14.5 


11 




1 

13 

20 

18 

17 

11 

5 

2 

1 


10.9 


12 




12.8 


13 


1 
1 


8.2 


14 


5.6 


15 


2 9 


16 


• 


U 


17 




.5 




1 


.2 


19 










Total 


3 
15.0 


88 
14.2 


607 
13.4 


5,503 
12.9 


9,528 
11.9 


11.966 
10.5 


24,674 
8.4 


52,369 
10.1 


100 


Average age 








0IBL8. 
5 














318 

2,119 

4.051 

3,942 

2,438 

2,338 

1,002 

880 

285 

124 

54 

11 

3 

1 


318 

2,148 

4.361 

5,172 

4,554 

6,931 

4,372 

4,6*6 

2,918 

1,625 

717 

252 

67 

26 

4 


as 


6 












29 

294 

1,032 

1,497 

2,132 

1,450 

1,321 

655 

278 

139 

39 

15 

5 

1 


5.8 


7 










16 

194 

548 

1,102 

1,282 

1,539 

1,008 

559 

219 

83 

24 

9 

1 


11.7 


8 








4 

71 

351 

602 

877 

855 

563 

257 

102 

19 

9 

2 


14.0 


9 








12.2 


10 






8 

34 

66 

109 

82 

39 

12 

5 

1 


16 


11 




2 
3 
6 
17 
6 
4 
1 
1 


11.8 


12 




12.8 


13 




7.fr 


14 


2 
3 
1 


4.3 


15 


L9 


16 


.7 


17 


.2 


18 




.1 


19 








; 






Total 


6 
14.8 


40 
14.0 


356 
13.2 


3,712 
12.4 


6,584 
11.6 


8,887 
10.4 


17,566 
8.4 


37,151 
9.7 


1OT 


Average age 








BOYS AND QIRL8. 
5 














780 

4,878 

9,706 

9.481 

6,115 

5,465 

2,412 

2,160 

705 

340 

137 

34 

20 

7 


780 

4,927 

10,326 

12.147 

10,880 

13,555 

10.088 

11,384 

7,210 

4,560 

2,214 

978 

313 

143 

15 


0.9- 


6 












49 

590 

2,309 

3.434 

4,890 

3.367 

3.205 

1,638 

819 

353 

132 

48 

16 

3 


> 5.8 


7 










30 

349 

1,189 

2.476 

2.963 

3.722 

2,550 

1,587 

743 

337 

115 

45 

6 


11.5 


8 








8 

142 

707 

1,262 

2,095 

2,025 

1,567 

837 

395 

113 

61 

3 


1.18 


*| ...... 








12.1 


a I::.:.:::.::::::::::: 




- 


17 

81 

188 

265 

209 

118 

64 

11 

10 

2 


158 


n 




3 

16 

26 

35 

23 

15 

6 

8 

1 


11.3 


12 




12.7 


14 


1 
3 
3 
1 


8L0 
5.0 


15 


2.4 


16 


1.1 


17 


.3 


IS 


1 


.2 


19 










Total 


9 
14.9 


128 
14.1 


963 
13.3 


9.215 
12.7 


16,112 
11.8 


20,853 
10.5 


42,240 
8.4 


89,520 
10.0 


100 











Table VIII, — Private schools of Porto Rico. 

Number of schools, 48. in 28 of which the official course of study is followed. Average length of school 
year, 10 months. Number of teachers, 174. Enrollment, 3,594, distributed as follows: 

Kindergarten 87 

Grade 1 1.575 

Grade 2 473 

Grade 3 389 

Grade 4 273 

Graded 1R8 

Grade 6 190 

Average dally attendance, 8,084. 



Grade 7 118 

Grade 8 Ill 

Grade 9 100 

Grade 10 6» 

Grade 11 7* 

Grade 12 » 
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Tablb IX. — Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1899 to 1917. 





1899 


• 

1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Attendance 


29,172 
|21,873 

953,243 
322,393 


24,392 
20,103 

964,746 
325,002 


38,000 
23,452 

976,841 
328, 194 


61,869 
31,466 

988,007 
332,497 


70,216 
36,308 

1,000,907 
336,228 


61,270 
41,498 

1,012,202 
340,926 


63,413 
45,201 

1,023,717 
345,805 


68,828 
45,417 

1,035,429 


Population of For to 
Rico 




350, 111 






SI, 831, 094 
377,111 


12,074,894 
533,662 


$2. 282. 152 *2- 305. 035 S2. 2R.T 21 fi 


$2,520,272 

878,868 


$2,554,554 
905,929 


Expenditures for edu- 
cation 


$288,098 


753,545 


803,879 


__, — _j — 
873,603 






By school boards... 




83,063 
294,048 


112,537 
418,125 


118,210 
635,335 


159,973 
643,906 


182,583 
691,020 


204,358 
674,510 


246,271 
659,658 


By insular govern- 
ment 


288,098 






University of 
Porto Rico. . . 






4,850 
413,275 


10,696 
624,639 


13,973 
629,933 


18,428 
672,592 


20,000 
654,510 


23,200 
636,458 


Department of 
education.... 


288,098 


294,048 


Per cent of insular rev- 
enue spent for educa- 
tion 


• 


16.1 
347,821 


20.2 
472,944 


27.8 
664,045 


27.9 
669,921 


30.5 
702,132 


26.8 
687,128 


25.8 


Expenditures classified 
£ lementary schools 


274,203 


731,954 


Salaries of 

Textbooks and 
supplies 


205,752 

50,026 
18,425 


204,107 

35, 199 
• 20,648 

83,063 
4,804 


266,010 

40,843 
35,689 

112,537 
17,865 


320,357 

40,044 
28,885 

118,210 
156,549 


389, 192 

40,636 
12,391 

159,973 
67,729 


397,570 

32,377 

18,750 

182,583 
70,852 


389,622 

31,911 
12,269 

204,359 
48,967 


• 

396,867 
25.702 


Spent by school 
boards for 
rent, furni- 
ture, etc 


7,148 
246,271 


Expended for 
schoolhouscs 
by depart- 
ment of edu- 
cation 




55,965 








Hish schools 






11,800 


12,052 


24,361 
16,227 

13,973 


33.-273 
28,873 

18,428 

4,628 

14,010 

72,258 

.53 
14.26 

12.00 


38,660 
35,643 

20,000 

12,979 

14,397 

70,161 

.50 
13.86 

11.52 


35,957 


Industrial schools. . 


397 




26,198 


University of Porto 
Rico. 




4,850 


10,696 


23,200 
5,193 


Scholarships— 
In Porto Rico. . 






In United 
States 








15,000 

51,752 

.65 
12.18 

11.24 


14,865 

64,532 

.58 
11.45 

10.28 


14, 775 


Office and field ex- 
penses of depart- 
ment of educa- 
tion and miscel- 
laneous expendi- 
tures 


13,498 

1.71 
9.88 

9.40 


29,290 

1.44 

15.46 

14.26 


41,068 

1.07 
13.61 

12.45 


68,655 


Cost of books and 
supplies per pu- 

Total for education 


.37 
13.16 


Cost of elementary 
education per 
pupil 


11.90 






Instruction and 
maiitenance. 
Buildings and 


9.40 


14.06 
.20 


11.98 
.47 


8.59 
2.65 


9.24 
1.04 


10.79 
1.21 


10. 7( 

.8: 


10.99 
.91 








Cost of education 
per inhabitant... 


.302 


.391 


.543 


.763 


.797 


.863 


.85'. 


.875 
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Table IX. — Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1899 to J017— Continued. 



Enrollment 

Attendance 

Population of Porto Rico. 

School ponulat ion ... . 

Of compulsory age. . . . 



Insular revenues 

Expenditures for education. 



By school boards 

By insular go /eminent, 



University of Porto Rico. 
Department of education. 



Per cent of insular revenue spent for edu- 
cation 

Expenditures classified: 

Elementary schools i 



Salaries of teachers 

Textbooks and supplies 

Incidentals 

Spent by school boards for rent, 

furniture, etc 

Expended for schoolhouses— 

By department of education. . . 

By school boards 



1907 



72.052 

47,277 

1,047,699 

354,721 



$3,538,241 
918,516 



257,859 
660,657 



19,7*5 
640,872 



18.7 
750,631 



424,527 

35,787 
5,732 

257,859 

26,726 



Hkh schools* 

Industrial schools 

University of Porto Rico 

Instruction and maintenance 

Fquinment 

Scholarships— 

In Porto Rico 

In United States 

Office and field expenses of department 
of education and miscellaneous ex* 

penditures 

Cost of books and supplies per pupil 

enrolled 

Total for educat ion per pupil 

Cost of elementary education per pupil. 



1908 



80,167 

57, 118 

1,060,477 

360,551 



1909 



105,125 
74,522 



1910 



121,453 

84,25* 

1,118,012 

390,640 

197, 132 



13,371.541 
1,093,311 



340,774 
752,537 



20,507 
732,030 



22.3 
931,960 



508,503 

31,065 

5,819 

233,091 

45,798 
107,684 



13, 180, 111 
1,427,451 



437,486 
939,965 



95,974 
893,991 



31.1 
1,235>432 



647,520 

42.668 

6,971 

346,385 

100,787 
91, 101 



$3,4*1,267 
1,371,490 



419,161 
952,329 



90,740 
861,589 



27.6 
1,185,164 



675,942 

47,337 

6,975 

355,155 

35,748 
64,007 



Instruction and maintenance, 
Buildings and sites , 



43,206 
19,242 
19,785 



5,176 
14,600 



65,876 

.50 
12.75 
11.47 



Cost of hiih schools per pupil 

Cost of education per inhabitant. 

F lemontary l 

I 



Secondary ' 



11.06 
.41 



.877 
.716 



46,350 | 



21,854 



8,421 
14,354 



71, 719 I 

.39 ' 
13.64 
12.58 



52,878 
43,098 

20,034 
10,639 



43,518 

.41 
13. 5S 
12.71 



10.51 
2.07 



10.74 
1.97 



1.031 
.879 



68.94 

1.277 

1.105 

.105 



21,857 



73."294 
17,446 

20,534 
9,962 



43,233 

.39 
11.29 
10.63 



9.74 
.89 



42.11 

1.227 

1.060 

.101 



1911 



145,525 
103,102 



$3,0*3,746 
1,394,380 



403,691 
990,689 



105,000 
883,689 



24.8 
1,194,367 



715,745 

53,400 

7,417 

352,243 

14.114 
51,448 



27,625 



86,905 
18,096 

16,624 
8,41? 



42,349 

.37 
9.5S 
9.39 



8.79 
.51 



4597 

1.247 

1.068 

.119 



1 1912 

1 


1913 


1914 

207,010 
155,833 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Enrollment 


160,657 
114,834 


161,785 
117,360 


168,319 
128,376 
1,203,000 
419,282 
211,588 


151,562 
120,099 


152,063 

116,779 

1,223.981 

427,666 


Attendance 


Population of Porto Rico 


School ponulation 










Of compulsory age 










215,819 














Insular revenues 


$4,339,164 
1,518,779 


$4,382,544 1 14,753,903 
1,814,829 | 2,698,263 


$3,727,910 
2,070,496 




$4,957,684 
2,106,389 


Expenditures for education. . . 


$1,840,016. 


By school boards 


386,435 
1,132,344 


579,344 
1,235,485 


728,165 
1,970,098 


592,680 
1,477,816 


491,710 
1,348,306 


588,087 


By insular government 


1,518,322 


University of Porto 
Rico 


151,969 
980,375 


227,975 
1,007,510 


192, 112 
1,777,986 


78,187 
1,399,629 


121,368 
1,226,838 


141,317 
1,377,095 


Deoartment of educa- 
tion 





1 From 1933-1915 tin expenditures for continuation schools are included with those of elementary schools 
from 1915-16 with second wv schools. 
* Until 1909 the expenditures for high schools are included with those of certain elementary schools. 
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Table IX. — Expenditures for educational purposes and per capita costs, years ending 

June, 1899 to 191 7— Continued. 



Per cent of insular revenue spent for edu- 
cation 

Expenditures classified: 

Elementary schools 1 



Salaries of teachers 

Textbooks and supplies 

Incidentals 

Spent by school boards for rent, 

furniture, etc 

Expended for schoolho ases — 

By department of education. . . 

By school boards 



High schools 

High and continuation schools 

Industrial schools 

University of Porto Rico- 
Instruction and maintenance 

Equipment 

Scho'arships— 

In Porto Rico 

In United States 

Office and fie d expenses of department 
of education and miscellaneous 

expenditures 

Cost of books and supplies per pupil 

enrolled 

Total for education per pupil 

Cost of elementary education per pupil . 



Instruction and maintenance. 
BuLdings and sites 



Cost of hi»h schools per pupil 

Cost of secondary schoo'.s per pupil. 
Cost of education per inhabitant. . . 



Elementary * . 
Secondary*.. 



1912 



26.0 
$1,267,063 



778,065 

66,390 

9,736 

350,616 

26,447 
35,819 



1913 



28.2 
11,483,476 



31,503 



112,666 
39,303 

15,472 
8,297 



44,475 

0.41 
9.45 
8.96 



8.52 
.44 



34.62 



1.358 

1.134 

.164 



803,600 

76,51* 

9,288 

453,885 

17,730 
125,459 



32,128 



143,750 
84,225 

15,792 
8,459 



46,999 

0.47 
11.12 
10.20 



9.22 
.98 



25.62 



1.623 

1.327 

.233 



1914 



41.4 

$2,287,569 



1,347,165 

129,798 

28,261 

438,671 

54,180 
289,494 



1915 



39.6 
$1,849,481 



1,078,498 
90,296 
10,471 

394,319 

77,537 
198,361 



87,046 

"44*472" 

172,272 
19,840 

15,458 
8,562 



75,808 



73,364 
4,823 



12,746 



63,044 1 54,273 



0.63 
13.03 
12.67 



0.54 
13.68 
11.75 



10.77 
1.90 



10.00 
1.75 



64.67 



1.762 

2.046 

.250 



45.31 



1.725 

1.541 

.128 



1916 



$1,526,202 



984,471 

44,891 

5,130 

341,392 



150,318 



95,124 



113,987 
7,381 



7,614 



89,708 

0.30 
12.14 
10.40 



9.08 
.99 



54. 11 
1.533 
1.272 
.180 



1917 



32.4 
$1,775,304 



1,110,563 

. 69.500 

6,889 

436,809 



152,542 



112,375 



128,099 
8,694 



3,500 



92,9C0 

0.43 
13.85 
12.07 



11.07 
1.C0 



34.10 

1.72 

1.46 

.21 



1 From 1909-1915 the expenditures for continuation schools are included with those of elementary schools: 
from 1915-16 with sacondary schools. 

1 

Table X. — Financial tables. 

EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 1916-17. 

Textbooks and school supplies 169,600.00 

Contingent expenses: 

Common schools 6, 889. €3 

High schools 6,874.23 

Total 82,264.16 

COMMON-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 

On hand Juno 30, 1916 863,047 

Purchase and transfer during year *. 117,727 



Total. 



Condemned during year 

On hand June 30, 1917. 



980,774 
86,335 

894,439 



HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 



On hand June 30, 1916 

Purchase and transfer during year. 



Total, 



46,960 

24,876 

71,836 

23,164 

48,672 

894,439 

48,672 

Total books on hand June 30, 1917 943,111 



Condemned and sold during year. 
On hand June 30, 1917 



Total common-school books. 
Total high-school books 
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Table X. — Financial tablet — Continued. 

COMMON-8CHOOL TEACHERS, 1916-17. 
[Amounts paid, by school months.) 



Month. 



1916. 



August 

September. 
October..., 
November. 
Dacembor. . 



January.. 
Febr.iary. 
March... 

April 

May 

June 



1917. 



Number of 
teachers. 



385 

392 

2,435 

2,126 

2,129 

2,344 
2,f2S 
2,129 
2, £28 
2,512 
2,720 



Amount 
paid. 



$15,325.00 
15,585.00 
120, f 25. 12 
108,064.50 
109,497.73 

118,220.24 
125,220.37 
125,309.99 
125,024.11 
124,243.48 
132,502.24 



Average number of teachers. 2,513, at an average salary of 149.49. 
Average number of ni^ht -school teachers, 92, at an average salary of 19.02. 
Repayments as provided by law are shown in the table following. 

REPAYMENTS, COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Fiscal year. 



rio-n. 

1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
191C-17. 



Teachers. 


Days 
absent. 


Days 
repaid. 


1,012 


7,355 


5,499 


1,776 


8,904 


7,251 


1,855 


7,010 


1,958 


2,431 


7,101 


4,750 


2,330 


8,471 


6,239 


2,323 


7,150 


6,107 


2,513 


12,581 


9,193 



Amount. 



$10,513.54 
13,612.20 
4,360.74 
13, If 1.57 
14,096.39 
14,011.79 
19,993,58 



Total amount paid from " Salaries, common schools," is as follows: 

Supervisor of schools ( 12 months) $45, 483. 33 

All teachers (9 months) 1,119,(17.78 

Total , 1,105*, 101. 11 

SALARIES, HIGH SCHOOLS. 

From the total amount of $('3,385 made available by appropriation and transfers, etc., the 
following pavments were made: 

Six principals, for 10 months (1 at $1.800, 1 at $1,000, 2 at $1,200, 2 at $1.000) $7,693.33 

Hi -h-school to ichcrs for 9 months (2 at $990, 1 at $945, 9 at $900, 5 at $855, 28 at $810, 5 at 

$705, 15 at $720, 2 at $<75) 52,908.25 

Four janitors for 12 months (2 at $3C0, 2 at $240) 1,200.00 



Total. 



Balance 

Total appropriation 



61, 8€ 1.58 
1,523.42 



03,385.00 

COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 



Appropriations. 



1914-15 



Salaries and contingent expenses, office of the 
commissioner $53, 500 

Sa'aries and contingent expenses, common 
schools 1, 088, 350 

Te tbool-s and school supplies j 90, COO 

Salaries and contingent expenses, high 



schools 

£" ciolarships, United States 

Summer institutes 

Girl<' charity school: Salaries, subsistence, 

and contingent 

Boys' charity school: Salaries, subsistence, 

ani contingent 



Total , 

Decrease, scholarships . 



Total increase . 



65,035 
16,000 



1,313,485 



1915-16 



1916-17 



1917-18 



$45,4C0 $48,126.08> $58,480 



1,072,050 
50,000 

58,845 : 
8,250 ' 



1,235,205 



1,210,140.00 
69,500.00 

58,845.00 
3,500.00 
2,000.00 

i 13,420.07 

^23,331.73 



1,428,803.48 



1,234,540 
75,000 

83,000 

500 

2,000 

37,459 

00,045 



Increase. 



1,551,024 



$10,353.32 

24,400.00 
5,500.00 

24,155.00 



24,038.93 
36,713.27 



125,160.53 
3, C00. 00 



122,160.51 



1 Charity-school appropriations were taken over by this department under date of Mar. 14, 1917. 
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Table XI. — Scfiool board finances — Receipts and expenditures, 1916-17. 



Municipality. 



San Juan 

Rio Madras 

Trujiilo Alto... 

Carolina 

Ri> Grande.... 

LoUa , 

Fajardo 

Celba 

Luquillo 

Naguabo 

Vieques 

Huma^ao 

Las Piedras 

Yabueoa 

Maunabo 

Arroyo 

Patillas 

Juncos 

Gurabo 

Oaguas 

San Lorenzo 

Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel... 

Cayey 

Cidra 

Comerio 

Aguas Buenas.. 

Naranjito 

Aibonito .' 

Barranquitas... 

Barros 

Coamo 

Juana Diaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Pefluelas 

Yauco 

Guanica 

8an German. .. 
Sabana Grande. 

CaboRojoi 

Lajas/ 

Mayasruez 

Hormigueros... 

Marioao 

Las Marias 

Afiasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian.. 

Aguadilla 

Mo^a 

Isabela 

Quebradillas... 

Utuado 

Adjuntas 

Jayuya 

CaTiiiv 

Hatillo 

Arecibo 

Manati J . . . 

Barceloneta 

Ciales 

Vega Baia 

Vega Alta 

Corozal 

Morovis 

ToaBaja 

Toa Alta 

Dorado 

Bayamon 

Giiainabo 



Cash on 

hand June 

30, 1916. 



Total. 



S42.846.34 
8,092.00 

948.76 
1,965.75 
2,405.87 
8.511.32 
6,152.91 
1,599.78 

596.50 
8,914.35 
5,051.75 
4,216.32 
1,811.38 
2,516.26 
1,423.50 
2,232.37 
2,489.69 
2,024.36 
4,103.83 
4,716.13 

929.16 
2,935.39 
9,170.88 
4,733.41 
5,123.68 
1.140.80 
1,078.14 

389.01 

425.99 
1,053.54 

663.34 

891. 15 
3, 275. 40 
7,155.88 
5,247.83 
1,486.61 
1.179.16 
1,757.72 
6,121.36 
4,995.38 

401.86 
3,238.78 

333.85 

28,926.23 

2,728.49 

2,711.92 

3,617.67 

687.60 
1,001.91 
3,398.22 
4,788.06 
3,118.14 

933.39 

292.21 
1, 915. 76 

548.83 
4,216.10 
2.209.30 
1,571.26 
10,512.69 
2,201.78 
15, 450. 61 
1.072.75 
8,167.62 
1,514.62 
4. 218. 98 
1,778.43 

6(3.39 

701.09 
2.928.39 
3,037.57 
4,887.50 
1,088.46 
87.58 



Receipt by 
the school 

board 
treasurers. 



297.337.13 



$396,004.33 

14,612.57 
2,967.30 
5,971.00 
5,095.10 
6.736.95 
9,771.51 
2,314.04 
2, 620*. 26 

11,742.69 
9.209.83 
8.080.63 
2,6 C ,0.54 
6,913.93 
2,163.09 
3,454.48 
4,460.60 
6,921.78 
4,013.75 

12,367.41 
2,493.80 

12,259.62 
8,299.11 
7,547.20 
8,700.73 
2,257.56 
5,801.70 
1,392.62 
1,016.95 
2,615.24 
1.637.31 
2,567.96 
5,463.89 
9,347.71 

19,677.96 
5,315.80 
3.573.57 
8.577.31 

11,175.26 
7,687.89 
2,085.04 
6.622.09 
5,600.36 

16,665.20 
2,832.02 
4.543.34 
4,821.18 
5, 159. 13 
2,106.94 
5,335.40 
7,558.32 
7,415.03 
5,287.45 
2,633.25 
3.593.55 
2,436.32 

10,963.83 
5,546.03 
2.944.95 
9.979.05 
3,932.25 

20,479.30 
7,785.98 
6,811.87 
4,676.06 
5,995.57 
3, £67. 62 
1,524.40 
2,213.07 
6,581.92 
2,411.00 
3.604.45 

13.277.39 
2,906.43 



Retained 
by in- 
sular 

treasurer. 



€3,021.60 



258.43 
627.10 



36.00 



2,135.25 



4,620.09 



Aggregate 
resources. 



339. 12 



19.88 



2,091.87 
538.07 



241.92 
595.83 
10694 
167.38 
729.14 



29,715.00 
322.61 



8,810.00 



483.83 
483.96 
374.61 



1,075.67 
291.85 
262.08 



2,487.50 



1,422.13 



4,080.00 ! 
645.14 i 

"*567.43" ; 
731.81 
511. 13 
442. 21 



815,472.77 68,208.55 



$441,872.27 
22,704.57 
4.174.49 
8,563.85 
7,500.97 
15.248.27 
15,960.412 
3,913.82 
3,216.76 
22,792.29 
14. 261.. '.8 
16.916.95 
4,461.92 
9,430.19 
3.925.71 
5.686.85 
6.9:0.29 
8.966.02 
8,117.58 
19,175.41 
3,961.03 
15,195.01 
17,469.99 
12,280.61 
13.824.41 
3,610.28 
7,478.67 
1,888.60 
1,610.32 
4,397.92 
2,300.65 
3,459.11 
8,739.29 
16.5a3.59 
54,6*0.79 
7.125.08 
4,752.73 
10,335.03 
17.296.62 
12,683.27 
2.486.90 
9,860.87 
5,934.21 
54,431.43 
5.560.51 
7,255.26 
8,438.85 
6.330.56 
3,595.81 
9,108.26 
12.3*6.38 
10.533.17 
7,296.51 
3,220.34 
5,771.39 
2,985.15 
17.667.43 
7,755.33 
4,516.21 
21,913.87 
6.134.03 
40.009.91 
9.503.87 
15.009.49 
6.698.11 
10.976.36 
5,857.18 
2.610.00 
2,914.16 
9,313.31 
5,448.57 
8.491.95 
14,365.85 
2.994.01 



1,211,018.45 



Aggregate 
payments, 
including 
those by 
insular 
treasurer. 



194,110.62 

12.793.06 
2,489.38 
6,973.41 
6,334.72 

10.694.38 

13,285.13 
1,863.20 
2,446.13 

21,678.34 
4,027.21 

14.221.78 
1,919.13 
7.752.46 
3,020.19 
3,852.63 
4,454.41 
8,806.46 
7,866.06 

17,171.37 
3,409.14 

14,600.88 

11,127.45 
4.053.62 

12.233.62 
3.051.54 
6,346.49 
1.620.33 
1,194.12 
3,803.54 
1,335.35 
2,735.25 
6,110.00 

11.468.98 

52,999.62 
5,366.53 
4, £01. 68 
9.990.59 

10.541.57 

9.072.04 

2.284.44 

6,893.74 

' 5,536.55 

23,355.32 
2.010.33 
5,469.78 
3.920.64 
5,822.21 
2.997.42 
6.133.90 
9,557.55 
5,811.04 
6,051.44 
2,689.33 
5,093.69 
2,822.63 

13,235.74 
5,223.75 
2,795.38 

15.943.91 
5,670.57 

30.3J0.96 
8,167.62 
4, 979. £6 
5,857.32 

10,237.08 
3,778.24 
2, £68. 62 
2,545.48 
5,345.21 
3,766.30 
3.022.49 

12,447.51 
2,547.89 



Cash bal- 
ance June 
30, 1917. 



656,276.05 



5347,761.65 

9,911.51 

1,685.11 

1,£90.44 

1.166.25 

4,553.89 

2.675.29 

2,0'0.62 

770.63 

1,113.95 

10.234.37 

2,695.17 

2,542.79 

1,677.73 

905.52 

1.834.22 

2,495.88 

159.56 

251.52 

2,004.04 

551.89 

594. 13 

6,342.54 

8,226.99 

1,590.79 

588.74 

1,132.18 

268.27 

446.20 

594.38 

965.30 

723.86 

2,629.29 

5,034.61 

1,611.17 

1,7£8.55 

251.05 

344.44 

6,755.05 

3,611.23 

202.46 

2,967.13 

397. 66 

31.076.11 

3,520.18 

1.785.48 

4,518.21 

£08.35 

2.9." 130 

2,788.83 

4,722.13 

1,245.07 

£31.01 

677.70 

162.52 

4,431.69 

2,531.58 

1,720.83 

5,969.96 

463.46 

9,668.95 

1,336.25 

10,029.93 

840. 79 

739.28 

2,078.94 

41.38 

398.68 

4, 168. 10 

1,682.27 

5,469.46 

1,918.34 

446. 12 



554,742.40 



» The account of the school board of Cabo Rojo for the month of June, 1917, had not yet been received 
when closing this statement, and therefore this table presents only those from July, 1916, to May, 1917, both 
inclusive. 
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Table XII.— School board finances—Expenditures classified, 1916-17. 



Municipality. 



8an Juan 

RtoPiedras 

TrujilloAlto... 

Carolina 

Rio Grande.... 

Loiza 

Fajardo 

Cciba 

Luquillo 

Naguabo 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Las Piodras.... 

Yabucoa 

Maunabo 

Arrovo 

Patillas 

Juncos 

Gurabo 

Caguas 

San Lorenzo... 

Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel... 

Cayoy 

Cidra 

Comerio 

Aguas Buenas.. 

Naranjito 

Aibomto 

Barranquitas... 

Barros 

Coamo 

JuanaDiaz 

Ponce 

Guayanilla 

Peftuelas 

Yauco 

Guanica 

San German . . . 
Sabana Grando . 

CaboRoJo' 

Lajas 

Mayaguez 

Hormigueros. . . 

Mancao 

Las Marias 

Anasco 

Rincon 

Aguada 

Lares 

San Sebastian.. 

Aguadilla 

Moca 

Isabels 

Qucbradillas... 

Utuado 

Ad juntas 

Jayuya 

Camuy 

Hatillo 

Arecibo 

Manati 

Barccloneta.... 

Ciales 

VcgaBaja 

Veea Alta 

Corozal 

Morovis 

Toa Baja 

ToaAlta 

Dorado 

Bayamon 

Guainabo 



Rent of 

school- 

hia;es. 



h 
1, 

i: 

1, 

2, 



1, 

?: 

5, 

1, 
3, 



2, 
1. 



1, 
1, 
1, 

1, 
1, 
2, 

1, 

1, 
1, 

k 

2, 
1, 

1, 

\ 



I 

1, 



1. 
4, 
1. 



722.00 
148.00 
722.00 
420.99 
447.00 
134.00 
950.00 
804.00 
257.00 
636.00 
860.00 
940.00 
896.00 
042.50 
602.00 
807.00 
616.40 
616. 10 
875.00 
374.00 
134.00 
168.00 
896.00 
88.00 
613.00 
064.00 
804.00 
312.00 
225.00 
778.00 
364.00 
711.00 
045.83 
307.00 
924.10 
155.00 
638. 00 
353.00 
951.48 
689.00 
044.00 
886.50 
997.00 
228.00 
753.00 
164.50 
976.00 
274.00 
966.00 
074.00 
516.00 
040.00 
432.00 
642.00 
147.50 
536.00 
916.00 
854.00 
516.00 
180.00 
45fi.00 
956.20 
508.00 
722.50 
542.50 
466.74 
600.00 
216.00 
768.00 
974.40 
306.00 
054.00 
781.00 
179.00 



Saliries 

employees 

of school 

board. 



$11,304.10 
3,675.09 
501.76 
1,252.37 
1,235.93 
1,072.43 
2,650.62 
222.05 
350.15 
1,080.79 
1,254.90 
3,081.18 
235.35 
2,142.51 
677.65 
894.15 
716.08 
1,378.14 
1,695.90 
4,385.11 
343.67 
3,796.01 
3, 197. 48 
2,373.26 
2.126.25 
394.28 
1,074.58 
346.07 
168.85 
546.03 
246.70 
369.19 
1,341.06 
2,242.57 
7,863.09 
1,942.08 
737. 42 
1,969.69 
3,370.80 
1,685.42 
372. 46 
1,399.65 
794.50 
3,706.51 
325. 57 
1,189.33 
970. 13 
1,468.74 
644.07 
1,891.81 
1,935.15 
1,362.42 
1,682.81 
376. 42 
543.61 
280.33 
1,158.70 
1, 140. 47 
367. 69 
1,533.61 
1,196.58 
5,547.31 
1,337.20 
1,382.11 
700.49 
1,097.32 
653.03 
310.00 
469.27 
1, 456. 85 
378.29 
338.75 
2,324.28 
367.03 



Contin- 
gent 

expenses 
school 
board. 



Total 114,396.24 116,643.25 



$392.82 

139.93 

127.06 

162.12 

101.29 

143.94 

78.10 

132.94 

121.92 

72.56 

100.10 

437.62 

70.44 

84.96 

245.09 

72.13 

195.81 

148.12 

114.78 

102.95 

40.29 

189.20 

82.00 

75.13 

222.73 

128.37 

220.45 

82.37 

20.74 

135.47 

25.80 

69.54 

65.57 

188.64 

362.03 

110.91 

73.66 

267.25 

308.71 

205.53 

49.33 

132.74 

148.14 

353.86 

113.88 

308.24 

257.41 

63.48 

29.95 

138.65 

157. 25 

89.37 

31.34 

27.57 

131.23 

189.77 

230.22 

240. 15 
152.33 
209.13 
253.38 
524.80 
263.86 
225.05 
250.04 
144. 51 
172. 95 

18.28 

102. 16 
182. 14 

40.88 
142. 59 

97.24 
146.25 



School 
furniture 
and 
equip- 
ment. 



$2,129.31 

3,727.61 

386.67 

1,093.25 

994.92 

1,141.90 

1,283.12 

322.22 

463.64 

2, 03a 02 

621.36 

1,420.39 

407.16 

1,629.29 

674.28 

569.67 

986.84 

780.48 

668.48 

3,205.07 

821.36 

2,736.41 

1,207.30 

169.33 

2,119.32 

808.42 

1,273.71 

434.98 

298.52 

503.22 

141.57 

950.96 

1,407.72 

1,718.42 

3,412.49 

591. 76 

832.71 

2,556.83 

1,594.18 

2,339.88 

394. 72 

1,700.25 

2,272.29 

1,787.80 

540.86 

1,094.43 

714.38 

789.95 

526.74 

978.49 

1,009.65 

1,043.11 

692.94 

576. 97 

744. 95 

701.64 

324. 10 

1,036.06 

305.05 

4,101.43 

1,798.39 

2,405.51 

1,571.28 

983.56 

1,536.44 

2,468.17 

873. 14 

353.97 

684.70 

1,592.91 

1,996.74 

1,047.05 

2,025.77 

449. 58 



School 

and 

athletic 

material. 



11,537.24 91,544.79 



$138.95 

95.31 

47.00 

127.27 

148.20 

139. 15 

77.75 

23.52 

23.79 

35.75 

107.65 

379.59 

29.00 

69.53 

45.77 

36.15 

58.71 

29.15 

101. 10 

25.51 

13.25 

46.70 

36.22 

8.60 

53.61 

70.50 

84.79 

26.50 

6.85 

54.57 

10.00 

88.26 

131.61 

100.36 

194.98 

107.64 

12.60 

229.34 

360.24 

51.73 

8.25 

58.57 

33.55 

364.60 

21.50 

206.46 

60.40 

41.13 

20.00 

77.72 

162.94 

38.76 

18.92 

26.85 

24.60 

25.74 

137. 47 

106.79 

101. 45 

46.61 

89.53 

69.38 

85.49 

14.87 

106.49 

127.20 

64. 75 

12.27 

75.11 

113. 17 

82.16 

39.45 

112.30 

40.50 



Payments 
for con- 
struction 
of school 
buildings 
by school 
boards. 



$57,702.59 

2,415.04 

55.00 

155.96 

1,106.00 

5,424.53 

496.25 

220.21 

69.00 

12,719.03 

119.04 

499.70 



340.00 

26.07 

3,150.00 

2,436.51 

100.00 



3,241.66 

3,970.65 

788.28 

3,425.21 



1,218.00 
24.50 



36.30 



2,803.17 
1,493.01 
205.41 
564.30 
1,584.76 
2,658.12 
1,716.80 



168.06 

3,475.47 

48.12 

215.79 

368.52 

657.11 

75.00 

877.06 

2,653.93 

536.74 



389.90 
1,621.56 

303.00 

5,332.48 

52.78 



General 
expenses. 



7,294.32 

1,382.70 

11,511.03 

497. 43 

71.31 

1.00 

3,328.20 

72.32 

462.85 

56.75 

62.29 

228.59 



35.36 



$12,699.25 

1,592.08 
391.46 

2,134.35 

1,301.38 
638.43 

6,713.29 
138.26 
160.63 

1,968.94 
964.16 

1,843.30 
281.18 

1,183.67 
436.28 

1,133.53 
854.50 
684.59 
974.29 

1,886.86 
518.50 

1,422.93 

1,737.80 
551.02 

1,673.50 
344.05 

1,075.13 
286.97 
306.78 

1,060.11 
547.28 
510.00 

1,118.21 

2, 108. 82 

5,037.92 
931.09 
642.99 

2,029.72 

1,298.14 

1,383.68 
415.68 
716.03 

1,123.01 

3,599.08 
237.40 

1,291.03 
573.80 

1,043.97 
251.70 
721.53 

1,122.63 
700.64 

1,117.76 
354.77 
618.16 
786.15 
619.27 
793.50 
352.86 

1,156.68 
493.99 

3,246.73 

1,259.22 
580.18 

1,242.93 
873.13 
830.92 
753.04 
389.49 
963.45 
733.64 
400.65 

3,068.56 
365.53 



6,042.18 152,541.67 



95.362. 13 



Total 



191,0*9.02 

12,793.06 
2,230.95 
6,346.31 
6.334.72 

10,694.38 

13,249.13 
1,863.20 
2,446.13 

19,543.09 
4,027.21 
9,601.78 
1,919.13 
7,752.46 
2,681.07 
3,852.63 
4,454.41 
8,786.58 
7,866.06 

15,079.50 
2,871.07 

14,600.88 

11,127.45 
4,053.62 

12,233.62 
2,809.62 
5,750.66 
1,513.39 
1,026.74 
3,074.40 
1,335.35 
2,735.25 
6,110.00 

11,468.98 

23,284.62 
5,043.89 
4,501.68 
9, 890. Sir 

10,541.57 
9,072.04 
2,284.44 
6,893.74 
5,536.55 

14,515.3 
2, 04a 33 
5.469.78 
3, 92a 64 
5,338,38 
2,513.46 
5,7.=«.26 
9,557.55 
5,811.04 
4,975.77 
2,394.48 
4.831.61 
2,822.63 

10,748.24 
5,223.75 
2,795.33 

14,521.73 
5. 67a 57 

26,260.96 
7,522.48 
4,979.56 
5,349.89 
9,505.27 
3,267.11 
2,126.41 
2,545.48 
5,345.21 
3,766.30 
3,022.49 
12,447.51 
2,547.89 

588,067.50 



i The account of tho school board of Cabo Rojo for the month of June, 1917. had not vet been received 
when cl >*in« this statement, and therefore this table presents only thoso from July, 1916, to May, 1917, 
both inclusive. 
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Table XIII. — Receipts and expenditures. 

RECEIPTS; 

To bilairo deposited in the American Colonial Bank. Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco 

Comercial do Puerto Rico in fevor of the school boards, June 30, 1016 $297, 337. 13 

Total amount re eived by treasurers of school boards from July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917 815, 4?2. 77 

Total amount retained by the treasurer of Porto Rico during the fiscal year 1916-17 in pay- 
ment of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses 68,208. 55 

Total 1,211,018.45 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Payments made during the fiscal year 1916-17: ' 

R ent of schoolhouses 114, 396. 24 

Sahries of employees 116, 643. 25 

Contingent expenses, school boards 11,537.24 

Equipment and furniture k 91,544.79 

School and athletic ma terial 6, 042. 18 

Construe tion of school buildings 15?, 541. 67 

General expenses , 95, 362. 13 

Total 588,067.50 

Amount paid on account of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses 68, 208. 55 

Balance 554,742.40 

Total 1,211,018.45 

To balance deposited in tho American Colonial Bank, Royal Bank of Canada, and Banco 

Comercial de Puerto Rico to the credit of the school boards, June 30, 1917 554, 742. 40 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



Fiscal year. 



1903-4. 
1904-5. 
1905-6. 
190C-7. 
1907-8. 
1908-9. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 



Balance on 

hand 

Juno 30. 



$8,831.93 

25,396.27 

43,878.24 

88,592.75 

116,438.16 

127,213.59 

143,074.26 

181,622.07 

269,881.17 

265,920.43 

273,566.18 

319,475.18 

260,069.21 

554,742.40 



Total income 

including 

balance. 



$245,760.53 
304,693.94 
346,451.79 
504,481.20 
564,699.57 
562,236.15 
585,613.64 
700,862.38 
845,264.38 

1,001,731.48 
912, 154. 72 
812,422.89 

1,211,018.45 



Total expen- 
ditures.- 



$220,364.26 
260,815.70 
257,859.04 
388,043.10 
437,485.98 
419,161.89 
403,691.57 
430,981.21 
579,343.95 
728,165.30 
592,679.54 
552,353.08 
656,276.05 



Indebted- 
ness from 
former 
years. 



$51,368.65 

27,342.14 

9,215.27 

1,911.75 



THE CHARITY SCHOOLS. 



The boys* and girls' charity schools were transferred to the department of education 
by executive order of the governor March 2, 1917. No radical changes have been 
introduced in the administration and work of the two schools since the transfer. 



QIRL8 CHARITY SCHOOL. 



At the end of the fiscal year, there were 175 inmates, which is the maximum capac- 
ity of the building. There were 32 girls admitted and 32 discharged during the year. 
Of the girls admitted 16 could neither read nor write and had not received any school- 
ing wliatever. 

Admissions of the girls have been more equitably distributed this year among the 
various towns. Municipalities like Rincon, Ceiba, Hormigueros, Lajas, and Hatillo, 
which had never been represented, sent girls for the first time. 

The age of the inmates varies from 5 to 17 years, or an average of 11 years. 

Of the 175 girls in the institution there are having father and mother living, 6; 
mother dead, 17: father dead, 90; father and mother both dead, 62. 

The health of the inmates has been excellent during the year. Morbidity averaged 
7 per cent and mortality is represented by only one death. 

All the girls admitted were suffering from uncinariasis (hookworm) and other in- 
testinal diseases; it was necessary to confine them in the hospital for a number of weeks 
and give them medical treatment. 
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Education. — Every inmate of the institution was enrolled in some grade of school 
work according to the department course of study, as follows: First grade 22, second 

re 25, third grade 24, fourth grade 23, fifth grade 24, sixth grade 24, seventh grade 
ind eighth grade 14. 

Three girls who obtained their eighth-grade diplomas last year devoted themselves 
to the study of arithmetic, shorthand and typewriting. 

Of the inmates attending school, 154 completed the work of their respective grades 
which represents an average of 89.53 per cent of promotion. 

Millinery and sewing class, — This class is attended weekl v by 40 girls. All of them 
readily do cutting and sewing and also make paper and cloth flowers, straw baskets 
and other articles for home decoration. 

Domestic science class. — This class is attended by the girls from the sixth grade 
upward. The work is practical and the girls learn how to prepare common food 
products. 

Embroidery and drawn work. — All the girls, even the youngest ones, attend these 
classes and notwithstanding the little time they can devote to this work, the results 
attained are highly satisfactory. The splendid exhibit held from July 11 to July 21 
last, showed the public the kind of work done in these classes. The different pieces 
of work displayed were appraised at a value of $788. The receipts from the sale of 
articles made by the inmates amounted during tho year to $127.65. 

Physical culture. — The inmates are given instruction in gymnastics and athletic 
games three times a week, which, apart from the natural recreation afforded, improves 
the health and physical development of the girls. 

Laundry. — Every Saturday, about 60 of the older girls are trained in laundry work. 
This special day has been set apart to avoid interference with the general school work 
of the week. 

boys' charity school. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 273 boys in the school. During the fiscal year 1916-17 
45 were admitted and 48 were discharged, which left 270 inmates on June 30, 1917. 

Of the inmates admitted during the fiscal year 1916-17 there were 23 who were 
unable to read or write, 12 who were unable to write, and 10 who were able to read and 
write. 

The average age of the inmates on June 30, 1917, was 13 years; the mode 15 years 
and the median 13 vears 

There were 13 children committed as destitute or neglected children by the juvenile 
« ourts. 

Education. — Tho educational progress of the school during the year is shown in the 
following table: 



First grade 

Second grade.. 
Third grade... 
Fourth grade., 
fifth grade.... 
Sixth grade... 
£e\ enth grade 
Eighth grade.. 

Total.... 





Enroll- 
ment. 


Exam- 
ined. 


Pro- 
moted. 


Not pro- 
moted. 




51 
44 
41 
41 
37 
16 
9 
14 


51 
44 
41 
41 
37 
16 
9 
14 


51 
35 
40 
36 
37 
15 
9 
14 






9 




I 




5 








1 
















253 


253 


237 


16 







The above table shows that 93.67 per cent of the inmates did the work prescribed 
by the course of study with satisfactory results. In addition, four inmates attended 
the central high school, three of whom were promoted to the second and one to the 
third year. Thirteen pupils attended trade school classes only. 

Band. — The receipts from concerts given by the band of the school amounted to $790. 



8HOPS. 



Plumbing. —The daily attendance cf pupils in this shop was 30; two of them suc- 
cessfully passed the examination for journeymen plumbers before the board of plumb- 
ing examiners. 

Masonry and cement construction.— Thirty pupils took work in this shop daily. 
The work is of a practical nature and tends to furnish the boys with a knowledge of 
the trade that will enable them to make a living when they leave the institution. 
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Carpentry.— The attendance in this shop was 36 pupils. The proceeds of the work 
done fcy the inrrates was $20.80. 

ShoemaHng.— The shop was attended by 48 pupils. All the shoes of the inmates 
are made here; they numbered 875 and were made at a ccst of $1,587.09, or an average 
of $1.81 per pair the pupils also half-soled 396 pairs of shoes at a ccst of $84.76, or an 
average of 21 cents per pair. 

Library.— k library has been established in the institution and at present it contains 
125 volumes, which have been donated by a number of friends. 

Barber atop.— -This shop was established also during the last year and was attended 
by two pupils. 

Expenditures for the two charity schools for the fiscal year 1916-17. 



Appropriations. 



Salaries 

£u' sistenco 

Clothing and 1 edding 

Text" ooVs and school supplies. 

Unexpenda* le property 

Jdedicines 

Juel 

Incidentals 

Water and lighting 

Water 

Lighting. 



Equipment. 
Total. 



iris 'char 
Ity school. 



$14,458.00 

11,018.95 

2,415.11 

198.38 

28».7o 

2 6.57 

1,106.95 

1,188.52 

1,03a 05 



loys' char- 
ity school. 



31,955.28 



$23,314.66 

16,037.49 

3,919.01 

351.64 

393.73 

431.99 

833.96 

1,489.76 



Total. 



568.60 

538.69 

1,118.65 



$37,772.66 

27,056.44 

6,334.12 

550.02 

678.48 

678.56 

1,9 0.91 

2,678.28 

1,038.05 

56*60 

538.69 

1,118.65 



48,998.18 



80,953.46 



Per capita cost of maintenance per inmate, $181.91. 



The University of Porto Rico. 



The University of Porto Rico comprises the normal deportment, the College cf 
Liberal Arts, Law and Tharmaey, the University High School, and the Practice 
School, whi(h is attended by elementary school pupils, all located at Rio Piedras; 
and the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts situated at Mayaguez. 



RIO PIBDRAS DEPARTMENTS. 

The work accomplished in the normal, liberal arts, law and pharmacy departments 
at Rio Piedras during the year 1916-17 has been marked by increasing efficiency. 
The board of trustees established important regulations concerning courses cf study, 
conferring of diplomas, duplication of subjects and substitution of courses and credits 
from other institutions. 

Graduates of the normal epartment who wish to prepare thempelves for adminis- 
trative positions or to teachn high and continuation schools may be admitted to the 
College of Liberal Arts with the provisional rank of junior and may complete the 
course in two years, receiving the degree of bachelor of arts in education. Ihc de- 
mand for high-school teachers warrants a further organization of this course and the 
assignment of one section of university high-school students for each year of the course 
to provide opportunity for high-school practice teaching by candidates for the degree 
in education. I 

In the normal department very few students have been enrolled in the first and 
second year courses because nearly all candidates preferred to complete the high- 
school work and obtain their diplomas before entering the two-year course for hi^h- 
school graduates. r l he special course for the preparation of rural teac hers, including 
work in agriculture, rural hygiene, sanitation, and elementary science, has proved to 
be a success. When further additions to the faculty become possible the normal de- 
partment should offer, in addition to the course leading to the principal's license, the 
course for the preparation of rural teachers, and the course for the preparation of 
teachers of home economics — special courses for the preparation of teachers for primary 
grades, for intermediate grades, and for upper grades of elementary schools, with a 
scheme of guidance for the purpose of aiding the prospective teacher in his selection 
of a field for specialization. 
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In the practice school the work done by the practice teachers has been more inten- 
sive ami effective than in previous years. 

The law course was extended from three to four years and the faculty made the 
necessary rules for the examinations outlined in the act passed for the examination of 
those who study for admission to the bar outside of the university. An additional 
instructor was appointed and the registrar of the university has conducted some 
classes. Prof. Jose* £. Oenedicto has been granted a leave of absence for next year, 
having accepted appointment as judge of one of the sections of the San Juan district 
court. Fortunately, ho has volunteered to give a course of free lectures the coming 
academic year on mortgage law. 

1 he course in pharmacy has been extended from two to three years and an addi- 
tional instructor was provided. 

The campus roads nave been provided with electric lights through the generosity 
of the municipal council of Rio Fiedras. 

Prof. Louis W. Rapccr, Ph.* D., of Pennsylvania State College, has been elected 
dean of the colleges at Rio Fiedras to succeed Dean Fred K. Fleaglc, resigned. 

Through the efforts of a student committee a fund of $1,558.85 has been obtained 
by subscription from members of the university body and others for the purpose of 
erecting on the university campus a memorial to the late Hon. Luis Munoz Rivera, 
distinguished patriot and for several years Porto Rico's Resident Commissioner to 
Washington. 

The practice school building has been altered, in preparation for the coming year, 
t) that an assembly hall is provided. 

A part of the university reserve funds has been used for the purchase of liberty 
bonds. 

Two members of the instructional staff have been granted leaves of absence for one 
year without salary to enter the officers' training camp. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ART8. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts reports a year of steady progress. 
The enrollment reached 290, the largest so far, taxing the facilities and equipment of 
the school to the utmost. 

The division of the courses into two parts, collegiate and subcollegiate, with a 
diploma in agricultural or polytechnic science granted at the end of the subcollegiate 
period, has given excellent results. This subcollegiate course extends four years 
beyond the .common-school course and is equal in length to the high-school couise 
but, due to the large number of technical branches, it covers the first year of collegiate 
work also. A saving of one year is thus effected in securing a degree of recognized 
standing. Students entering with high-school diplomas are required to make up the 
technical subjects necessary for admission to the collegiate courses. 

This subcollegiate course is designed to offer a further thorough practical education 
to boys who are unable to continue in college until they receive a degree. The great 
majority of Porto Rican boys are poor, though ambitious, and must get to work to 
earn their own living just as soon as they can. Porto Rico needs these young men 
with practical training in agricultural and polvtechnic science for the development of 
its resources. At the same time boys of the right sort will not be satisfied until they 
have secured a degree and will return later. 

Due to the lack of facilities, it has been necessary to raise the requirements for 
admission to the end of the ninth grade. 

The new ten-room science building has been opened for use. It contains the ad- 
ministration offices, assembly ball, library, a mechanical drawing room, botany labora- 
tory, and four class rooms. Besides this building, a machine shop has been fitted up, 
completing the shop equipment in carpentry, wood turning, pattern making, forge, 
foundry, and machine work; a new chemical laboratory has been equipped and addi- 
tional facilities provided for a balance room and storerooms; and a laboratory for soil 
analysis and crop experimentation has been provided. 

A direct-current electrical laboratory, a testing laboratory for strength and resist- 
ance of materials, a concrete and a hydraulic laboratory were ordered and are being 
installed. 1 he department of the interior, in whose charge are placed by law all per- 
manent improvements, is inclosing the grounds with a substantial fence, installing a 
new water system, putting a new glass roof on the greenhouse, besides making other 
minor repairs. 

The last legislature passed a law authorizing each municipality to appoint a student 
to pursue the course in agricultural science with a scholarship of $200 a year T his act 
gives recognition to the imperative need foi scientific agricultural training " Although 
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Porto Rico exports an average of $33 an acre of agricultural products (the highest in the 
world), still the average general farmer has had no instruction in better methods of farm- 
ing and agriculture, the basjs of Porto Rico's prosperity. With its congested popula- 
tion Porto Rico imports a considerable amount of its food, while a goodly portion of 
its people do not have enough of the right kind of food to strengthen them against the 
attack of tropical diseases. 1 he main purpose of the college is to train young men in 
agriculture, and all other ends must be kept subordinate. 

The majority of the students come from poor families and are dependent to some 
extent upon their own efforts for support. T he sum of $2,000, set aside by the board of 
trustees for student labor, has enabled a considerable number to earn their books and 
uniforms. Through the generosity of Dr. A. J. Fredholm, the college surgeon, the 
money derived from the medical examination of students has been placed in a stu- 
dents* loan fund, administered by a committee of faculty and students. 

While the purpose of the college is that of instruction, still, as far as means have 
allowed, it has carried on experimental work. A 4-acre tract of land has been used for 
work in crop fertility, taking up problems of preparation of clay soils for seeding, the 
effect of lime, guano, green manure, and other fertilizers upon various crops; corn, 
beans, rice, kaffir corn, and sunflowers. As far as results have been determined they 
indicate that the clay soils of Porto Rico respond more quickly than those in colder 
climates to cither good or ill treatment, and that there is nothing the matter with much 
of the land that has been allowed to go to waste, if given proper treatment. A soil 
survey of the campus has been made, T he results from the use of guano, of which there 
is a large supply in Porto Rico and Mona Island, have been especially satisfactory. 
Experiments are also being conducted in growing vegetables during the winter months 
with a view to making commercial shipments to the States. From the data obtained 
there seems to be no reason why Porto Rico should not only supply all its own needs 
of the cemmon vegetables but export large quantities of cabbages, onions, celery, and 
sweet potatoes to Kew York at a time when they command high prices. 

The animal husbandry department is conducting investigations in poultry, covering 
effects of change of climate upon egg production, and also results from crossing native 
and northern stock; in securing a better breed of goats and the introduction of Belgian 
hares as a source of meat supply. 

T he college has joined in trie movement for the increase of food supply by furnishing 
plots of land to those who would plant them. A number of agricultural students are 
at present engaged in garden and demonstration work under the direction of the 
extension department of the United States Experiment Station, working in connec- 
tion with the food commission. 

There are three student societies — the Agricultural Society, the Engineering So- 
ciety, and the. Literary Club. The college is an institutional member of the Mathe- 
matical Society of America. Mention should also be made of the general efficiency of 
the military training under the direction of Lieut. H. W. Gardiner, formerly of the 
Philippine Constabulary. At the time of the departure of the Porto Rico regiment to 
Panama the battalion went to San Juan, where it was received by the governor, by 
the commissioner of education, and the board of trustees, and was guard of honor to 
the regiment. 

THE NEEDS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

The imperative need of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is more build- 
ings. An effort was made to secure an agricultural building at the last session of the 
legislature, but without avail. Two butfdings are needed, one for agriculture and one 
for engineering and until they are secured the efficiency of the institution will be 
seriously handicapped. No new buildings have been erected at Rio liedras during 
the past year, though there is pressing need for several. The accommodations now 
available for the library, the College of Law, and the College of Pharmacy are guite 
inadequate, and new buildings must be had before extension along these lines will be 
possible. T here is no gymnasium for men and no place is available for indoor military 
drill on rainy days. One good building could serve both of these purposes and could 
perhaps be designed so that it would also meet the very real need for a recreation hall 
to serve as a social center for the university. The university library suffers not only 
from cramped and unsuitable housing, but also from the paucity of funds for new pur- 
chases. 

The university has had a successful year and it presents a creditable record of 
achievement, while at the same time it exhibits a crying need for funds to provide 
especially for new buildings, for a systematic extension of the library both along 
professional and literary lines, and for additions to the faculty which would make 
possible the realization of certain definite plans of development. 
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H if-ti yt"i),ir.' c^niih alt . .'. " . . * 

Hlvb-vhooJ 'U'Aouh* 19 

HwMtr-sry t\w*~s of tUfdrtr of laws 2 

Total 1» 

Y'r th • flwi'hl report of the University of Porto Rico lor the fiscal year 1916-17, see Exhibits 15, 15» 17. 

•nl IH of th". auditor's report. 

Report of tub President of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 

The Carnegie J ihrary , formerly known as the irsular library, hss completed its 
first year in its new and peimanent heme, the uift of Vr. Andrew Carnegie. At 
first the response of the public to the increased facilities of the librarv was disappoint- 
ing. 00 evidenced bv a considers! le decrease in the attendance, llhis was probably 
entirely due to the fact that the new location is net so accessil le to the public cf £an 
Juan as the old. IJowe\er, imercst has been stimulated through the generosity of 
the press in giving consideral le publicity to the work of the library and frequently 
publishing lists cf new 1 ooks. The attendance is gradually increasing, at present 
bem? about K,o a day, and with the completion of the projected sidewalk from the 
city to the building a mi ch larger number may be expected. One of the distinctive 
features of the new building is a splendid assembly hall, which is used for lectures, 
for meeting of various societies, and for conventions. 

in the pist there was very inadequate provision for juvenile patrons of the library. 
lrZ?M»\ Flu bu V. din ^ con l tain8 a lar ?e room exclusively for the use of children, and 
!V^7rL*oVf n i tl °" ?*• keen paid during the year to securing books and magazines 
SEEd^mk-i -ft 18 ^part^nt. Provision has been made for two clerks to take 
^hef children of the ^ epartment and to Present the benefits and uses of the library 

wWefthi! 1 ^!?!!!? , dovclo l )ed to P«t into operation a system of traveling libraries by 
Sr?twkiTi«i^? may Vnrtkiimte in the benefits of the library." 1he neces- 
So ■v^ , wiin2 L^f^S of \°° U moet in demand, have been ordered and 
ramrSflors ol LhnM. ™f at -, fif ? in - 40 rou °icipaUties with the cooperation of the 
wrved and i ui a f ^dually it will te extended until every community is 
when it wasereatete £*""£ 1Mular . in 8CO r e > whieh was the Original purpose 
for with inaiaar fund fl ^ name mBular filrar y and its maintenance provided 

n» niber m of e 263 lh A P nn^f L°!^' liVrar y ^ ave donated books, mestly fiction, to the 
n>wry ofthelateManue 1 M Q tl0n to *« «lk-ction of "Piertcrriquena" is the 
lii'-an authors Jwanuel Maiia Sama, comprising over 200 volumes of works of Porto 
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United States and in Spain, which have not yet been received because of transporta-* 
tion difficulties due to tne war. On account of an increased appropriation, the number 
of books ordered was larger than in previous years. 



PERSONNEL. 



Librarian $1,500 

Assistant librarian 1,200 

Cataloguer 900 

Clerk 720 



Clerk $600 

Janitor 300 



Total 5,220 



Financial statement. 

RECEIPTS. ' 
Regular appropriation for the year ending July 31, 1917 $13,220 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries *.. 15,220 

Contingent expenses: 
Bootes- 
Spanish $342.45 

English 729.80 



Periodicals- 
Spanish 314.06 

English 241.04 



$1,072.25 



555.10 
100.00 
6S7. 70 



Furniture 

Lighting 

Supplies 443.38 

Sundries 153.54 

Extra help 450.54 

Books ordered but not received 4,532.49 



8,000 



Total 13,220 

27411—1? 1 
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Exhibit No. lh.— University of Porto Rico— Balance sheet, June 80, 1917. 

ASSETS. 

Current Assets* 

Cash in hands of treasurer of Porto Rico, balances of funds and appropriations— 

Trustfunds 143,741.68 

Balances of fiscal year appropriations available only for obligations con- 
tracted during fiscal years stated— 

1915-16 .05 

1916-17 .32 

"No fiscal year appropriations''. 50.56 

643,792.51 

Securities purchased— 

Pefluclas bonds 9,500.00 

Liberty bands 300.00 

9,800.00 

Accrued income ; 1,333.53 

Fixed assets: 

Real estate and improvements- 
Sites and grounds 88,052.76 

Buildings— 

Normal, practico, etc 120,959.66 

University farm 14,907.60 

173,920.01 

Equipment- 
Library books and equipment 47,348.97 

Textbooks 7,672.49 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus 31,215.69 

Furniture and fixtures 29,816.22 

Machinery and tools 9,705.16 

Vehicles and harness 2,33a 06 

Livestock 6,261.63 

Athletic and military 2,942.52 

137,292.73 

366,188.78 

UABXLmES. 

Trustees of the University of Porto Rico, amount of assets 366,138.73 

Exhibit No. 16. — University of Porto Rico — Surplus account, June SO, 1917. 

Balance as of July 1,1916 $347,662.52 

General income: 

Federal appropriation, Merrill-Hatch Act 60,000.00 

Insular government appropriation 50,000.00 

Revenues: 

Court fines and fees 641,540.22 

Rent of escheated inheritances 1,224.00 

Interest on escheated inheritance fund a 63 

25 per cent of sales of public lands 100.00 

42,673.73 

Matriculation fees, college of liberal arts........ 116.00 

Tuition fees, college of law 1,100.00 

Tuition fees, college of pharmacy 439.50 

Rent of property 1,434.49 

Sale of farm produce 1,284.07 

Interest on securities purchased from permanent university fund 427.50 

4,801.56 

Gifts and bequests of property : 1,352.22 

496, 59a 06 

Operating expenses as per Exhibit No. 17: 

College of agriculture and mechanic arts 45,336.28 

Normal department 36,398.26 

University high school 18,004.23 

College of pharmacy 8,496.09 

College of law 7,932.70 

College of liberal arts 4,034.38 

Administration « 4,796.78 

Supervision of public schools ^ 3,099.91 

128,096.63 

Depreciation 1,514.08 

Transfer of unexpendable property to The People of Porto Rico 492.72 

Net loss on property sold 345.68 

Unexpended balance of appropriations, 1914-15, written off .16 

Balance as of June 30, 1017 368,138.78 

496,590.05 
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Exhibit No. 17 .—University of Porto Rico— Detailed statement of operating expense* for 

the year ended June 30, 1917. 



College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: —«-•-- 

Salaries of teachers * 2 ?'?HH 

Other salaries and wages S'nfo 5 

School supplies f'SS"5 

Care of livestock and poultry J'Sr-"J2 

Maintenance of co:Tee flnca I'2!o i 

General maintenance and repairs 3 »?2?J; 

Lk'ht and water „o\ 

Telephone and telegraph J2'S 

Office supplies and expense J5*2 

Travel -- - 167. s/ 

Expenses* previous years - 335.20 ^.^jg 

Normal department: j u. l . w , 

Salaries of teachers ,5£"8 

Other salaries and wages ?'25"2 

School supplies J'22"i2 

Repairs and maintenance '"JS"©? 

Office supplies and expenses ?-?*« 

Lfrhtand water iqS 

Telephone and telegraph «{■ J» 

Travel .........•.•..•..••••••••••••••»•••••••»•••••••••••••••••• **• *** 

Expenses previous years • 72 - 75 3*«g«2| 

University Hiph School: __ 

Salaries of teachers « J?- 2? 

Other salaries and wages o S-J'ii 

School supplies ?'o,'i 7? 

Repairs and maintenance :-•• lf JJI'iJ 

Office supplies and expenses ?2r5 

Li?htand wator * in S 

Telephone and telegraph w-jj 

Travel * '-™ 

Expenses previous years 126 - 72 joqq^b 

College of Pharmacy: _ 

Salaries of teachers i ?-i"S 

Other salaries and wages J'Si 2 

School supplies 'lil'S 

Repairs and maintenance «2*ci 

Office supplios and expenses J* J* 

Liehtand water 1 '*** 

Telephone and telegraph f-j* 

Travel *•£* 

Expenses previous years - 10 - oa « 495, tf 

College of Law: ,„..„ 

Salaries of teachers rZK'2 

Other salaries and wages ' <? 1 f? 

School supplios jT- '{J 

Repairs and maintenance «-*oJ 

Office supplies and expenses JJ-g 

LK'htand water *£ 

Telephone and telegraph * J-JJ 

Expenses previous years • ^"^ 7 039 70 

College of Liberal Arts: * 9W1W 

Salaries of teachers f*?m 2 

Other salaries and wages '12' J? 

School supplies • Hi'S 

Repairs and maintenance %5*S 

Office supplies and expenses li'S 

Li?htand water J" X 

Telephone and telegraph * *-jjJ 

Travel -JJ 

Expenses previous years..... »- TO . q-, M 

Administration: 

Salaries and wages ► ^SrTS 

Travel 235.12 

Office supplies and expenses MS"?! 

Telephoneand telegraph SiS 

Liehtand water »5 

Expenses previous years ••« -.«.«■ 

■ 4.7WI.7S 

Supervision of public schools 3,098 91 

Total 128,098.61 
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Exhibit No. 18. — University of Porto Rico — Statement of additions to capital accounts 

for the period from July 1, 1916 to June, SO, 1917. 



Real estate. Improvements, sites and grounds, Rio Piedras 
Buildings, Rio Piedras: 

Normal, practice, etc 

University form 

Total 

Equipment: x 

Library books and equipment 

Textbooks 

Laboratory equipment and apparatus 

Furniture ana fixtures 

Machinery and tools 

Vehicles and harness 

Live stock 

Military and athletic supplies 

Total 

Total, real estate and equipment 



Total July 1, 
1916. 



$38,032.75 

120,959.66 
14,907.60 



173,920.01 



46,605.05 
7,513.86 
26,996.71 
2S.357.12 
6,623.07 
2,151.46 
7,473.13 
2,877.86 



128,59826 



302,518.27 



Additions 

during 

year. 



$743.92 

158.63 

4,218.98 

1,459.10 

3,082.09 

178.59 

11,211.50 

64.66 



8, 69 t 47 



8,694.47 



Total J tine 
30,1917. 



$38,052.75 

120,95966 
14,907.60 



173,920.01 



47,348.97 
7,672.49 
31.215.69 
29.816.22 
9,7a p >. 16 
2,330.05 
6,261.63 
2,942.52 



137.292.73 



311,212.74 



i Live stock shows a decrease for the year in the amount of $1,211.50 on account of the death and sale of 
animals exceeding additions during the period in that amount. 
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